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AUTHENTICITY OF THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 
DEFENDED AGAINST HARNACK AND SPITTA., 


IT. 


In my previous paper I pointed out what appeared to me 
the overwhelming objections to the Tubingen theory, that 
the Epistle was written in the middle of the second century 
after Christ. I have now to examine the opposite theory 
which makes it a product of the first century before Christ. 
As I joined Jiulicher with Harnack in considering the 
former theory, so I propose to supplement Spitta’s Zur 
Geschichte des Urchristenthums by Massebieau’s very in- 
teresting paper, L’Hpitre de Jacques, est-elle euvre d'un 
Chrétien, pp. 1-35, reprinted from the Revue de l'histoire 
des Religions for 1895, in which he arrives independently 
at the same conclusion as Spitta. 

The arguments adduced in favour of the pre-Christian 
authorship of the Epistle seem to me to be of far greater 
weight than those which we have previously considered, 
and I am willing to admit that a strong case is made out 
for the supposition of interpolation in chap. ii. 1; still my 
opinion as to the genuineness of the Epistle, as a whole, 
remains unshaken. The main point of attack is of course 
the universally acknowledged reticence as to higher Chris- 
tian doctrines and to the life and work of our Lord. 
What is new is (1) the careful examination of the two 
passages in which the name of Christ occurs, and (2) the 
attempt to show that there is nothing in the Epistle which 
may not be paralleled from Jewish writings. As regards (1) 
it is pointed out that in both passages the sentence would 
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read as well if the name were omitted. To take first the 
case which offers most difficulties from the conservative 
point of view (ii. 1) pi). év mpocwmoAnprpiass eyete THY TLoTLY 
Tov Kuplov [juav ’Incod Xpictov| ths ddEns, it is pointed out 
that the construction of 77s d0&s-has been felt as a great 
difficulty by all the interpreters, and that this difficulty dis- 
appears if we omit the words in brackets. We then have the 
perfectly simple phrase “the faith of the Lord of glory,” the 
latter words, or words equivalent to them, being frequently 
used of God in Jewish writings, as in Ps. xxix. 3 6 Oeos 
THs dons, Ps. xxiv. 7-10 6 Bacireds tis S0Ens, and especially 
in the Book of Enoch, e.g., xxii. 14 ntAcynca tov Kdpioy 
tis 60&ns, xxv. 8 6 péyas xUpios TAS S0Ens, 1b. Vv. 7, XXVil. 5 
nudNoynoa Tov KUpLoY THs SoEns Kal Thy do<av avTod édjdwoa 
kai tuvnoa, ib. v. 38.1 It is next pointed out that there are 
other undoubted examples of the interpolation of the name 
of Christ in the New Testament, e.g., Col. i. 2; 2 Thess. 1. 
1; James v. 14, and that the use of the phrase kupios Tijs 
d0&€ns of Christ in 1 Cor. ii. 8, may have led to the insertion 
of the gloss here. In the preceding verse (i. 27), which is 
closely connected with this, 6 eds «al matnp is represented 
as watching over the orphan and widow; the only true 
service in His sight is to visit them in their affliction, and 
keep oneself unspotted from the world. The second chapter 
is still occupied with our treatment of the poor. We are 
warned not to let our faith in the Lord be mixed up with 
respect of persons (v. 1) and worldly motives (v. 4), and (in 
v. 5) we are reminded that it is the poor whom God has 
chosen to be rich in faith. Must not the “ Lord’”’ of the in- 
termediate verse be the same as the ‘“‘God”’ of v. 27 and 
v.52 The same conclusion is suggested by a comparison 
with the 1st Epistle of Peter, which may be regarded as in 
some respects a Christianized version of our Epistle. There 
are many resemblances between 1 Pet. i. 17-21 and Jas. i. 
1 Cited by Spitta, pp. iv. and 4. 
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26-11. 2. Thus pdraios of Jas. i. 26 recurs in Pet. i. 18; 
matpt, domtrov, koopov of Jas. i. 27 recur in Pet. i. 17, 19, 
20; mpocwmornpyias, riot, do&ns of Jas. ii. 1 are found 
in Pet. i. 17, 21; xpucodaxrvdos of Jas. ii. 2 and 6 ypuads 
kal 6 dpyupos Katiwtas of Jas. v. 3 are represented in Pet. 
i. 18 by the words $8aprois, apyupiv 7) ypuciw. What do 
we find then in Pet. to correspond to uy év rpocwroAnpriats 
éyete rH mlotw tod Kupiov Hav Inood Xpiotod ris SdEns ? 
The words of Pet.1.17 are e¢ watépa émixareicbe tov arpo- 
cwoAnuTTwS KpivovTa, and we may gather his interpretation 
of wictw and do€ns from 21, tovs 8 adtod mictods eis Oedv 
Tov éyelpavta avtoy éx vexpov Kat do€ay adte@ Sdvra, date THY 
miotw Uwov . . . evareis Oedv. Here it is the Father, 
not Christ, who judges without respect of persons; faith 
is in God, not in Christ; the glory is resident in God and 
bestowed by Him on Christ. Would St. Peter have written 
thus, if he had had the present text of our Epistle before 
his eyes ? 

The same method of treatment is applied in i. 1 
*IdxwBos Oeod Kai xupiov "Incot Xpictod Soddos, but while 
Massebieau would bracket only the name ’Incod Xpictod, 
Spitta omits the four words between Geod and Sodnos, giving 
the phrase @e0d dod\0s which we find in Tit. i.1. Masse- 
bieau’s excision would give eod cai xupiov Sovdos, which he 
thinks is supported by the other compound phrases (0 eds 
ea matip, 1.27; 6 Kvptos Kab ratnp, iii. 9) used of God in the 
Epistle. I do not however remember any example of the 
phrase Qeus cal xvpios. Philo has «vpsos «al Oeds in this 
order (M., p. 581), and xupios 6 Meds occurs frequently, even 
where the Hebrew has the inverted order, as Ps. ]xxxv. 
8, “I will hearken what God the Lord will say.” Of the 
two suggestions I prefer Spitta’s, but it has nothing special 
to recommend it, as we found to be the case in the previous 
verse. If the Epistle is proved on other grounds to be pre- 
Christian, we should then be compelled to admit interpola- 
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tion here, but not otherwise. We cannot, of course, deny 
that interpolation is a vera causa. We have examples of 
Hebrew books, which, have undergone Christian revision, 
in the Fourth Book of Ezra, the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, the Didaché, the Sibylline Books, ete. A 
natural objection however to the alleged interpolation in 
this case is that, if it were desired to give a Christian 
colour to a Hebrew treatise, the interpolator would not 
have confined himself to inserting the name of Christ in 
two passages only, he would at any rate have introduced 
some further reference to the life and work of Christ, where 
it seemed called for. Spitta answers this by citing the 
case of 4 Ezra vii. 28, where ‘‘ Jesus”’ is read in the Latin, 
instead of ‘‘ Messiah ” read in the Syriac and other versions, 
also the Testament of Abraham, which closes with the 
Christian doxology. But if we turn to Dr. James’ edition 
of these apocryphal books, we shall find that interpolation 
is by no means limited to these passages, cf. Test. Abr., p. 
50 foll., and 4 Ezra, p. xxxix. I think therefore that the 
balance of probability is greatly against the idea that a 
Christian wishing to adapt for Church use the Hebrew 
treatise, which now goes under the name of James, would 
have been contented with these two alterations. _ 

I turn next to the more general proofs adduced by Spitta 
to show that the Epistle, setting aside the two verses in 
question, does not rise above the level of pre-Christian 
Hebrew literature, and that its apparent connexion with 
other books of the New Testament is to be explained either 
by a common indebtedness to earlier Hebrew writings, or 
by the dependence of the other books on our Epistle.’ In 
like manner Massebieau, after giving an excellent analysis 
of the argument, urges that not only does it make no dis- 
tinct reference to the Christian scheme of salvation, but 
that it absolutely excludes it. Salvation is wrought by 

1 Spitta, pp. 10-13. 
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the Word or the Truth, the Law of Liberty progressively 
realized by human effort aided by Divine Wisdom. If 
this Word or this Wisdom has descended to earth, it is 
not in the form of a distinct person, but as an influence, 
an indwelling spirit, animating and guiding those who are 
begotten from above, the elect heirs of the kingdom. If 
belief in Christ is compatible with such a system of doctrine, 
it can only be belief in Him as a Messiah preparing the way 
for the kingdom of God. He is no longer essential to salva- 
tion. And if not recognised as Saviour, neither is He 
recognised as Teacher. It is true there is much in the 
Epistle which is also alleged to have been spoken by Jesus, 
but there is nothing to mark this as of special importance 
or authority, like the citations from the Old Testament. 
The words of our Lord seem to stand on the same level 
with the writer’s own words. At times there appears even 
to be a contradiction between the teaching of Jesus and 
that of James, as when the latter tries to excite the anger 
of his readers against the rich, who had maltreated them ; 
instead of reminding them that their duty was to love their 
enemies and to do good to them that hated them. In like 
manner, whereas Jesus had foretold that the Son of Man 
should come in the glory of His Father to reward every 
man according to his works, James evidently regards God 
as the final Judge, for the Judge and the Lawgiver are one 
(iv. 12), and the cry of the injured husbandmen goes up to 
the Lord of Sabaoth, whose coming the brethren are to 
await in patience, for He is near, even at the doors (v. 4, 7, 
8, 9).* 

I cannot help thinking that much of the difficulty which 
is found in the Epistle, arises from our bringing to its 
study the idea of Christianity which we have derived from 
the writings of St. Paul. If we compare its doctrine with 
that of the first two Gospels, I think that in some respects 

1 Massebieau, pp. 2-9. 
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it shows a distinct advance on these. There, as here, and 
in Romans x. 17, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God; it is the word sown in the heart and 
carried out in the life, which is the appointed means of 
salvation; but it is not so distinctly stated there, as it is 
here, that it is God, the sole Author of*all good, who of His 
own will makes use of the word to quicken us to a new life. 
St. John alone of the Evangelists has risen to the same 
height in the words ‘As many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of God; which were 
born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” If it be said that the Pente- 
costal gift of the Spirit forms the dividing line between fully 
developed and rudimentary Christianity, and that we have 
no right to compare what professes to be a product of the 
one with what professes to belong to the other; it may 
be answered (1) that the Evangelists themselves wrote with 
a full knowledge of the later development of Christianity 
so far as it is shown in the Acts, and (2) that a comparison 
with this later Christianity confirms our previous result. 
St. James would have agreed not only with the words 
ascribed to St. Peter, ‘‘In every nation he that feareth 
Him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to Him,” 
“Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost’; but also with the words 
ascribed to St. Paul, ‘“‘ By Him all that believe are justified 
from all things, from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses,” ‘“‘I commend you to God and to the word 
of His grace, which is able to build you up and to give you 
an inheritance among all them that are sanctified.’ Com- 
pare with these verses the universalist tone of St. James, 
his reference to the Spirit implanted in us, the distinctive 
epithets attached to the royal law of liberty, the promise of 
the kingdom to those that love God, and are begotten again 
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through the word of truth to be a kind of firstfruits of his 
creatures. One topic indeed is absent from the Epistle, 
viz., the reference to the Resurrection as proving that Jesus 
is the Messiah; but if this is a letter addressed, as it pur- 
ports to be, to believers by a believer, there was no reason 
to insist on what was already acknowledged by both 
parties. 

So much in answer to the charge that it falls below the 
standard of early Christianity. The next thing is to show 
that it rises above the standard of contemporary Hebrew 
writings. Spitta seems to think that, if, taking the whole 
range of pre-Christian Jewish literature, inspired and un- 
inspired, he can here and there discover a parallel for a 
precept or maxim of St. James, this is enough to prove that 
the Epistle is itself pre-Christian: but surely this is to 
forget ‘that the New Testament has its roots in the Old 
Testament, and that Christ came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. The right course, as it seems to me, is to take an 
undoubted product of the first century B.c. and compare 
it with our Hpistle. I have chosen for this purpose the 
Psalms of Solomon, a treatise which is considered by its 
latest editors to approach so nearly to Christian thought 
and sentiment, that they have hazarded the conjecture 
that it might have been written by the author of the Nunc 
Dimittis included in St. Luke’s Gospel. The first difference 
which strikes me is the narrow patriotism of the one, con- 
trasted with the universalism of the other. In the Psalms 
of Solomon everything centres in Israel and Jerusalem. 
The past history of Israel is referred to, as showing that 
it was under the special protection and government of 
God (ix., xvii.). God punished the sins of Israel in time 
past by the captivity in Babylon, He punishes them now 
by the desecration of their Temple by the Romans (ii. 2, 
20-24, viii. 12 foll.). But the impiety of the foes of Israel 
is not unavenged; Pompeius, the Roman conqueror, has 
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died a shameful death in Egypt (ii. 30-33). Chapter iv. is’ 
thoroughly Jewish in its imprecations. The future glories 
of Israel are celebrated in chapters x. and xi. The coming 
of the Messiah as the King of Israel forms the subject 
of xvii. 23 foll. and xviii. In chapter xvi. the Psalmist 
prays that he may be strengthened to resist the seductions 
of the ‘‘ strange woman.” In iii. 9 the just man makes 
atonement for his sins by fasting (¢&iAdoato epi ayvoias 
év vnoteta). The reader will at once see how different the 
whole atmosphere is from that of our Epistle. It may be 
said however that we must seek our parallel not in the 
narrow-minded Hebraism of Palestine, but in the en- 
lightened Hellenism of Philo. Let us take then any 
treatise of Philo’s which touches on the same subjects as 
our Hpistle, say, that on the Decalogue or the Heir of the 
Divine Blessing ; do we find ourselves brought at all nearer 
to the mind of our author? The great object of Philo is 
to mediate between the Jew and the Gentile, to interpret 
Gentile philosophy to the one, and Jewish religion to the 
other. And his chief instrument in this work is one which 
had been already applied by the Stoics to the mythology of 
Greece, the principle of allegorization. He endeavours to 
commend the Jewish sacred books to the educated Gentile 
world by explaining them as an allegory in which their own 
moral and physical ideas are inculcated. To do this he is 
obliged to neglect altogether the literal meaning; the 
lessons which spring naturally from the incidents described 
are often entirely inverted (e.g., the story of Tamar) in order 
to extract by any torture some reference to some fashion- 
able thesis of the day, say the dogma of the interchange 
of the four elements. The same frivolity is shown in the 
mystical interpretation of numbers, such as 7 and 10. It 
is true there is combined with this an earnest protest 
against polytheism, together with a more practical morality, 
and a loftier religious philosophy, than is to be met with 
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in Gentile writers; but the tone is far removed from that 
of St. James. The former is very much at ease in Zion, 
the latter has the severity and intensity of one of the 
old Hebrew prophets; the former is a well-instructed 
scribe, the latter speaks with authority; the former is a 
practised writer of high aim and great ability, gifted with 
imagination, feeling, eloquence, the latter speaks as he is 
moved by the Spirit of God. That, after all, is the broad 
distinction between our Epistle and all uninspired writing : 
it carries with it the impress of one who had passed through 
the greatest of all experiences, who had seen with his eyes 
that Hternal Life which was with the Father and was 
manifested to the Apostles, 

I proceed now to consider the remaining arguments 
adduced by Massebieau, and shall then mention some 
points in the Epistle which seem to be irreconcilable with 
Jewish authorship, and go on to examine some of the 
parallels offered by Spitta. 

Massebieau thinks that, if St. James were a Christian, he 
_ would have distinguished between what he speaks from 

himself and what he takes from the Gospels. I think the 
reason why he has not done so is that, while bringing out 
things new and old from his treasury, he feels that all is 
given to him from above: the new, as well as the old, is 
the teaching of Christ. As to the supposed contradiction 
between the language of St. James and that of Christ in 
regard to loving our enemies, it is enough to refer to the 
many warnings against anger (i. 19), quarrelling (iil. 9, iv. 
1, 2), and murmuring (v. 8, 9), and to the praise of gentle- 
ness, humility, and a peaceable spirit (i. 21, iii. 17, iv. 6). 
Even where he reminds his readers that the rich deserve no 
favour at their hands, he is careful to add at once, ‘‘If you 
show favour to them because you remember the royal law, 
which bids us love our neighbour as ourselves, then you 
are right; but if it is mere respect of persons, you trans- 
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gress the law.” As to the coming Judge, any apparent - 
contradiction is explained by St. Paul’s language (Acts xvil. 
31): ‘‘God hath appointed a day in which He will judge 
the world in righteousness by the Man whom he hath 
ordained.” ; 

Among things which seem to be incompatible with 
Jewish authorship may be mentioned the use of the phrase 
adehpoi wou ayarntot which occurs three times (1. 16, 19, 
iil. 5) and is very natural as an expression of the strong 
furadeApia which united the early disciples. Spitta only 
cites examples of the formal ddekgov. His attempt to ex- 
plain away the Christian motive of i. 18 seems to me 
equally unsuccessful. We read there BovAndels amrexinoev 
Huds Noyo adnOelas eis TO clvas Huds dmapyyy Twa TOV avTOU 
xticudtwv, which Spitta understands of the first creation 
of man. He defends this on the ground (1) that the pre- 
ceding verse reminds one of the words ‘‘God saw that it 
was good” (Gen. i.); (2) that there is a reference to the 
creation in two parallel passages of the Apocrypha (Sir. 
xv. 11-20, Wisdom i. 13 f., ii. 23 f.). He interprets Aoym 
and Gelas of the creative word, comparing Psalm xxxii. 6, ‘f By 
the word of the Lord were the heavens made,” Aseneth 12, 
av, KUpLe, elas Kal TavTa yeyovact, Kal 6 Aoyos 6 ads Fon 
€oTw TdvTwY cov THY KTLicuaToV, and thinks that amapyy 
refers to man’s pre-eminence over the rest of the creation. 
The answer to this is that the whole object of the passage 
is to show the impossibility of temptation proceeding from 
God, because He is all-good and of His own will infused 
into us new life by the Gospel, in order that we might be 
the firstfruits of a regenerated world. The meaning of d\oyw 
adGeias is proved from its constant use in the New Testa- 
ment, especially from Ephesians i. 13, axovoavres Tov Noyov 
THS adyGeias, TO evayyédvov THs cwTnpias, and the parallel in 
1 Peter i. 23-25, where the’ phrase avayeyevynuévoe 
dua Noyou Hvtos Geod is explained by the words 70 6€ phya 
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Kupiov wévet ets Tov aiavat TodTo Sé éote TO phua TO evay- 
yeAuoGev eis Yds. It is plain too from the 21st and following 
verses, where it is called ‘‘ the engrafted word which is able 
to save your souls,’ and where we are warned to be ‘‘ doers 
of the word and not hearers only.’ Yet even here Spitta 
(Ogow Svapvdrdétrwv) sticks to it that we are to think only 
of the creative word. How are we to do the creative 
word? How is it to save our souls? How is it to be to 
us ‘‘ the perfect law of liberty”’ of v. 25? ° All these phrases 
have a distinctively Christian meaning shown in the paral- 
lels I have cited from St. Peter and St. Paul. To under- 
stand them in any other sense makes nonsense of the whole 
passage. The word dzapyy also is mistranslated by Spitta. 
It denotes not a climax, but a prophecy. 

I will notice only one more passage out of many that I 
had marked, viz., v.14, 15 mpocevEdcOwcay én adtoy anel- 
Wavtes €Xai@ ev TH dvOmaTU Kal 7) EvX? THS miaTews céce. TOV 
Kdpvovta, Kal éyepel avtov 6 xupios. This simple regulation, 
as to the method to be pursued in working a miracle of 
healing, seems to me not less strong a proof that the Hpistle 
was written at a time when such miracles were expected to 
be wrought, and were regarded as customary incidents,—a 
state of mind of which I do not think any example is to be 
found either in the century preceding the preaching of the 
Baptist, or in the post-apostolic age,—I say, this is not less 
strong a proof of a contemporary belief in such miracles, 
than are St. Paul’s directions about the gift of tongues and 
prophecy, as to the existence of those phenomena in his 
day. 

In my edition, p. iii. foll., I have argued that the Kpistle 
must have been written by St. James, (1) because of the 
resemblance which it bears to the speeches and circular of 
St. James recorded: to the Acts; (2) because it exactly 
suits‘all that we know of him. It was his office to inter- 
pret Christianity to the Jews. He is the authority whom 
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St. Paul’s opponents profess to follow. Tradition even goes 
so far as to represent the unbelieving Jews as still doubting, 
at the end of his life, whether they might not look to him 
for a declaration against Christianity. (3) The extraor- 
dinary resemblance between our Epistle and the Sermon 
on the Mount and other discourses of Jesus is most easily 
accounted for, if we suppose it to have been written by 
the brother of the Lord (p. xlii. foll. of my Introduction). 
Spitta labours to show that this resemblance is due to the 
fact that both borrow from older Jewish writings. Hvyen 
if this were so, it would be far more probable that one of 
the two borrowed indirectly through the other than that 
they should both have chanced to collect, each for himself, 
the same sayings from a variety of obscure sources. But 
it is mere perversity to put forward such vague parallels 
as are adduced from rabbinical writings on the subject of 
oaths, for instance, or the perishable treasures of earth, by 
way of accounting for the exact resemblance existing be- 
tween James v. 12 and Matthew v. 34-37, James v. 2, 3 and 
Matthew vi. 19. 

As to the warning against oaths, Spitta has nothing to 
appeal to beyond the very general language of Hcclesiastes 
ix. 2, Sirac. xxiii. J-11, Philo. M. 2, p.194, in contrast to the 
literal agreement of James, ‘‘ Above all things swear not, 
neither by the heaven, neither by the earth, neither by any 
other oath; but let your yea be yea, and your nay nay, 
lest ye fall into condemnation ”’; and Matthew, ‘‘Swear not 
at all; neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by 
the earth, for it is his footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for 
it is the city of the great king: neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. But let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 
He suggests, however, that possibly the latter passage was 

1 Hegesippus in Eus., H. E., ii. 23. 
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not really spoken by Christ at all, since He did not act 
upon it when adjured by the chief priest: it may have been 
a Jewish maxim in vogue at the time, which was incor- 
porated in the Sermon on the Mount at a later period. 
Even if it were spoken by Christ, He may possibly have 
taken it from some Jewish source of which we have no 
record. 

On the perishableness of earthly riches the agreement is 
not quite so close; still there is much more similarity 
between James’ ‘‘Go to now, ye rich, weep and howl for 
your miseries which are coming upon you: your riches are 
corrupted and your garments are moth-eaten; your silver 
and your gold are rusted, and their rust shall be for a 
testimony against you, and shall eat your flesh as fire: ye 
have laid up your treasure in the last days’’—there is, I 
say, much more similarity between this and Matthew’s 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt,’ than there is between either 
of these and the passage from Enoch xevii. 8-10 referred to 
by Spitta: ‘‘Woe to you who acquire silver and gold in 
unrighteousness, yet say, We have increased in riches; we 
have possessions, and we have acquired everything we desire. 
And now let us do that which we purpose; for we have 
gathered silver, and our granaries are full, and plentiful 
as water are the husbandmen in our houses. And like water 
your lies will flow away; for riches will not abide with you, 
but will ascend suddenly from you; for ye have acquired it 
all in unrighteousness, and ye will be given over to a great 
condemnation.” 

It is, I think, unnecessary to go further. In almost 
every instance in which Spitta attempts to explain away 
parallels between our Epistle and the Gospels, which have 
been pointed out by commentators, his efforts seem to me 
to be scarcely less abortive than in the cases I have ex- 
amined. The authenticity of the Epistle remains in my 
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judgment alike impregnable to assault, whether it be urged 
from the pre- es or from the post-Apostolic side. 
J. B, Mayor, 


ST. JOHN’S PARADOX CONCERNING THE DEAD. 
(Revenation xty. 18.) 


Tuts is one of the most remarkable passages not only in 
the Apocalypse but in the Bible. It breaks a long re- 
ticence. The life of the disembodied soul had been hitherto 
almost ignored. Even the raptures of a Paul had centred 
mainly round a resurrection morning, when the dead should 
break their silence and resume their place in the universe. 
Here the silence has itself become vocal. The attention 
of the seer centres, not on the resurrection morning, but on 
that state of the soul which is popularly called disembodied, 
and, for the first time in Bible literature, the interest of the 
reader is solicited for those who are at present in the con- 
dition we name death. 

I understand the passage to mean nek at this particular 
epoch a change had taken place, not in the state of the 
departed dead, but in man’s conception of that state. 
‘Write, blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours; and their works do follow with them.” The 
suggestive word is to me the word ‘‘ write.’ It is not that 
from henceforth the dead are to be more blessed, but that 
from henceforth we are to think of them as more blessed. 
It is really, as I understand it, ‘‘ write from henceforth, 
blessed are the dead.” It is the proclaiming of a new 
revelation on the subject, which is to be incorporated for 
the future with the sum of human knowledge. The books 
in which man records his thoughts of the departed are 
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henceforth to attribute to them even in their silence the 
possession of life and joy. 

The idea of the passage, then, clearly is, that the blessed- 
ness of the dead proclaimed by Christianity is a new con- 
ception. To the Jew, the dead were not blessed. His 
views about a future life fluctuated; but even in the best 
of them he did not reach the notion that it is a happy state 
to be within the veil. Death was to him a penalty; the 
state of the dead was the bearing of a penalty. His hope 
for the departed was that they would come back again. If 
there were any among them whom at present he deemed 
privileged, it was those who were allowed to come back on 
a visit. He figured some of his greatest men as being per- 
mitted to return to earth in the form of other lives: John 
the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, were supposed to have lived 
again in other forms. The fact that such a return could 
be deemed a privilege to the good is itself strongly sug- 
gestive of the Jewish view as to the state of the dead. The 
devout Christian believer who has lost a friend in his own 
fellowship would in the very moment of his anguish refuse 
to bring him back if he got the choice; I have put the 
question repeatedly in these circumstances. The devout 
Jew would have taken a different view of the matter. The 
change of sentiment can only be accounted for by a change 
of revelation. Something must have intervened to alter 
man’s estimate of the condition called death. There must 
have come to hima moment in which he began to see from 
a new angle—an angle whose prospect reversed the first 
impression, and made the gloom, glory. 

Tf we turn now to the Hindoo mind, we shall see a 
totally opposite association of death. To the devotee of 
ancient India the distinctive motto of life was ‘ blessed are 
the dead.” The most striking proof of this is its doctrine 
of transmigration. We have seen how in Judaism this 
doctrine took the form of a privilege to the good; here it 
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ig a punishment to the bad. The desire of the Hindoo was’ 
that he might never come back. It was coming back that 
he was afraid of. He, like the Jew, believed in the possi- 
bility of the transmigration of souls—but with a difference. 
The Jew believed that it was possible for the good; the 
Hindoo held that it could befall only souls that were bad 
or imperfect. ‘To the latter the reward of virtue was to be 
freed from earth. The blessedness of the departed good 
consisted in the certainty that they would never be com- 
pelled to return, that they had finally got rid of the present 
world, and would have no share in aught beneath the circle 
of the sun. The Hindoo worshipper could have said with 
St. John, ‘‘ blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

And he could have gone still further in the approving 
quotation of this passage. Not only would he have held 
with St. John that the sainted dead are blessed; he would 
have agreed with him as to the reason of their blessedness, 
“that they may rest from their labours.” The beauty of 
death to the Hindoo was its quiescence; beyond all things 
he valued rest. What he disliked about this world was 
its constant round of action. His own nature was medita- 
tive. The passions of the crowd oppressed him. What 
the Western mind calls reality was to him illusion. The 
streets, and openings of the gates, the buying and selling, 
the marrying and giving in marriage, were to him the vain 
things of the imagination—the phantoms of sense which 
clogged the wings of the spirit. He wished to find repose 
from these. His most pleasing association of death was 
the hope of such repose. To get back to the bosom of the 
infinite calm, to be folded in the rest of that windless, 
waveless sea which he believed to lie beyond this turbulent 
scene of things, that was the aspiration which moulded his 
nights and days. 

So far, then, there is an agreement between the Hindoo 
and the Christian conception of the state called death. 
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Both hold that the sainted dead are blessed ; both agree that 
their blessedness consists in rest. But from this point they 
part company, and unite no more. For St. John proceeds 
to make a remarkable addition to the statement—an addition 
which at first sight seems to contradict it, ‘‘ their works 
follow with them.” This is the original reading. It does 
not mean, as our version would suggest, that the works 
follow the rest, but that they accompany it. It is the dead 
who are represented as following the Lamb, as in verse 
four. They are treading in the footsteps of the sacrificial 
life and are entering into rest. But St. John says it is a 
peculiar kind of rest—a rest which is accompanied by all 
their energies. Here is something radically different from 
the Hindoo conception. The blessedness of the dead is 
declared to lie in a rest which is distinct from quiescence, 
in a rest which involves work as a part of its being. It is 
no Nirvana, no dream-consciousness, no state of suspended 
animation. It is not simply a repose which is followed by 
an awaking ; it is a repose which is itself the ground of an 
increased vitality. It is a state of which St. John is not 
afraid to speak in contradictory terms. At one time he 
says, ‘‘they rest from their labours’’; at another, “‘ they 
rest not day nor night.” He is not describing two ex- 
periences ; he is depicting two sides of the one shield. The 
sleep is with him the waking, the rest is the work, the end 
of labour is the beginning of service. 

Now, this is a paradox, and it is a paradox peculiar to the 
religion of Christ. The ideal of the Hindoo mind, as we 
have seen, was quiescence ; rest came by excluding action. 
The ideal of the Jew was action ; the works of the law gave 
no room for rest. Here, the rest and the work are made 
one experience. It is no longer a matter of alternation. 
The sabbath does not follow the six stages of labour ; it 
accompanies them, it causes them. What is the root of 
such a conception? Is there anything in the passage before 
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us which would indicate its origin, which would suggest 
how it came into St. John’s mind? It is St. John’s mind 
that we want to know about. It is easy to philosophise on 
the matter. But in an expository essay the main question 
is, not what possible explanation can be given, but what 
was the solution of the problem entertained by the writer 
himself. In some cases we fail to find any clue to this, and 
are forced to content ourselves with conjecture. Have we 
any better guide here? Is there any indication in the 
terms of this statement, which can suggest to us that pro- 
cess of thought by which the seer arrived at a conclusion 
so paradoxical as the union of rest and work? 

I think there is. I believe there are four little words 
which give a key to the whole subject and afford a glimpse 
into the mind of the author. These words are “‘ yea, saith 
the Spirit.” Ona first view they are awkward. One does 
not see why they should be there. From a rhetorical point 
of view the verse would read better without them. They 
introduce a speaker where there is no room for a dialogue, 
and interrupt a sentence which, from the orator’s stand- 
point, would have best run on. Why is this? Clearly 
because they are not spoken from the orator’s standpoint 
at all. They are inserted as a note of explanation. They 
are put in by way of commentary. They are intended to 
throw light on a saying thoroughly new to that world, and 
conveying in its first utterance a sense of contradiction. 
Let us go on to read this comment. 

St. John has been declaring that the blessedness of the 
dead consists in a rest which involves work. He remem- 
bers that he is stating something which to the common 
mind must seem a paradox. He hastens to defend himself, 
to show that his view is one of common sense. He reminds 
his readers that he is speaking of a peculiar kind of rest— 
the rest of the spirit. He tells them that the rest of the 
spirit is the opposite of the rest of the cemetery. The rest 
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of the cemetery is the cessation of being. By nature and 
by definition it is the inability to work. But the rest of the 
spirit is the reverse of this; it is that which disentombs the 
spirit, that which gives it ability to work. It comes not 
from a diminution, but from an increase of its vitality. 
Before the spirit reaches its rest, it is impeded in its move- 
ments; when in absolute unrest, it is said to be dead. The 
nearer it comes to a state of rest, the closer it approaches 
to a state of activity. Unrest is that which impedes the 
nature of anything. The unrest of a piece of matter is its 
movement; the unrest of a spirit is its want of movement. 
To remove the unrest of matter is to make it quiescent; to 
remove the unrest of spirit is to make it non-quiescent, to 
waken it into life. Masses of matter are made to move by 
collision, by pressure, by friction. But souls have their 
movement checked by these things. To give them force, 
they require the elimination of friction, the absence of 
collision. It is where they are undisturbed that they are 
most powerful ; they work when they rest from their labours. 
_ Let me remark that this peculiar view of the nature of 
Spiritual rest—a view which is distinctively Christian, fur- 
nishes, in my opinion, the key to something which other- 
wise is a mystery. I allude to the fact that in the New 
Testament the state immediately after death is spoken of in 
two different ways: sometimes it is described as a sleep; 
at others as a consciousness of increased vivacity. It is 
not to be explained as the sentiments of different writers. 
There would be nothing strange in that. Even inspiration 
might well permit a difference of opinion on a problem not 
unveiled. But the remarkable thing is that the different 
views about death are not enumerated by separate writers. 
They are given forth by the same speaker almost at the 
same time. We find St. Paul in one breath proclaiming 
that'death is a sleep, and in the next declaring that to die 
is gain, that to depart and be with Christ is far better, that 
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if the house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a — 
more commodious building. We find a greater than St. 
Paul announcing at one moment the death of a Lazarus 
under the metaphor of sleep, and at another repudiating the 
notion that God can reign over unconscious lives: “‘ God 
is not the God of the dead but of the living, for all live unto 
Him.” How are we to account for this diversity of state- 
ment? Is there any bridge that can unite the two banks 
of the stream? I know of only one—the Christian concep- 
tion of spiritual rest. The rest of the spirit is the bridge 
by which it passes over into action, into newness of life, 
into vivid power of unimpeded energy, into work pro- 
portionate to the declining sense of labour. Let me eluci- 
date this point—not from philosophy, but from scripture. 

The favourite description of the New Testament for the 
blessed dead is, ‘“‘ those who sleep in Christ.’’ What does 
that mean? Why are they said to sleep in Christ? To 
indicate that they have entered into the same state as 
Christ. .The heavenly state of Christ is described by John 
himself under the metaphor of asleep. In one of the com- 
ments on his own gospel narrative he says that the only 
begotten Son ‘‘is in the bosom of the Father.” It is the 
symbol of rest, repose. Christ is said to have now entered 
into the state of heavenly sleep—the restful sabbath of the 
soul. The metaphor is all the more striking because in 
this instance it has not been suggested by death at all. 
Christ has not come to it by the gate of death, but by the 
gate of ascension. He has come to it, not because it is 
involved in dying, but because it is involved in heaven. It 
is not the prerogative of a worn-out body, but of a fresh 
mind. It is not the climax of exhaustion, but the culmina- 
tion of glory. It would be reached by the beatified spirit 
though there were no such thing as death. All this is 
implied in the simile that Christ reposes in the bosom of 
the Father. 
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But now, still keeping St. John in our mind, let us go a 
step further. At the very moment when he is conceiving 
Christ as reposing on the bosom of the Father, Christ is to 
him the most active force in this universe. Not only so, 
Christ is by him at that moment conceived as having 
attained an increased activity by reason of His reclining or 
reposing attitude. What else is the meaning of these 
mysterious words which he has reported from the lips of 
the Master, ‘‘ greater works than these shall ye do because 
I go unto My Father’? He means that the repose of the 
spirit bas given the Son of Man wings, that He is better 
able to work for us and in us now than He was in the days 
of His flesh, that the calm peace of satisfaction has nerved 
Him further for the travail of the soul, that His rest has 
become His crown. It is this, and nothing less than this, 
that breaks forth in St. John’s record of the Master’s words, 
“if ye loved Me, ye would rejoice because I go unto the 
Father,” “‘ cling to Me not, for I am not yet ascended to 
My Father,” ‘if I go not away, the Comforter cannot 
come.” It is the Son of Man’s experience of the universal 
law that the spirit’s power comes only with the spirit’s 
peace, and that the heart which can shed itself most widely 
is the heart which has found repose. 

To sleep in Christ, then, is to sleep as Christ sleeps— 
not on the bosom of Nirvana, but on the bosom of the 
Father. It is to lose, not consciousness nor self-conscious- 
ness, but the consciousness of self—of limitation, of restric- 
tion. It is to become oblivious of the sense of weight and 
weariness. It is the sense of weight and weariness that 
here below prevents our works from keeping pace with us. 
They lag behind. Most of our projects are never begun, 
all our undertakings are unfinished. It is not rest that 
kills work; it is unrest. The moment when the hand is 
most effectual is the moment when the mind has least 
friction. When our cares are awake, our arm sleeps. 
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Something must come to lull the cares if the work is to 
keep pace with the thought. Therefore it is that to St. 
John the future life is not a miracle, but something which 
annuls a miracle. It is not a supernatural state, but a 
state which restores the broken law of nature. It is the 
present life which has interrupted the natural order. Man 
has an ideal beyond his capacity. He has a work to do 
which he cannot finish; he leaves it behind him on the 
wayside. Another life must take it up and carry it through. 
Another state of being must restore the balance between 
the demand for outward service and the power to supply it. 
Here the human soul is restless ere it begins its toil; it has 
not a fresh start even in the morning. ‘There must be 
found an environment for man in which rest shall be itself 
the starting point, and the movement of the hand shall be 
accelerated by the unruffled repose of the spirit. 
GEORGE MATHESON. 


THE BOOK OF JOB AND ITS LATEST 
COMMENTATOR. 


Part II. 


THE text of Job as presented to us by Prof. Budde differs in 
very many points from the Massoretic, and if not the best 
that we may reasonably hope to get, yet supplies a far 
better basis for criticism and exegesis than we have hither- 
to had. The exegetical results of the author must for the 
most part be left here untouched. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to give a sketch of the view of the origin of the Book 
of Job which the introduction to the present work supplies. 
It is to a certain extent retrogressive criticism which it 
gives us. Prof. Budde thinks that critics have been too 
analytic, and that it is desirable, after reviewing the subject 
in a more or less new light, to return to the belief in the 
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organic unity of the Book of Job. He defends his position 
with a fertility of resource, and occasionally a subtlety of 
argument, which even those who are unconvinced will 
admire and enjoy; and, as a set-off to the retrogressive 
element in his criticism, he is as much convinced as any 
one that the book was written (he will not let me say 
composed) after the Exile. 

There existed a written account of the story of Job (a 
Volksbuch) at the close of the pre-exilic period; this is 
implied by Ezekiel’s mention of Job in xiv. 14, 20. The 
name Job (1)°8) is obscure; but I have noticed the name 
Ayab (apparently Palestinian) in Winckler’s edition of the 
Amarna texts (237, 6.13). At any rate, Noah and Job are 
referred to by Ezekiel in quite the same terms, and no one 
doubts that the traditional story of Noah was in Ezekiel’s 
hands. Budde even thinks that the third of Ezekiel’s heroes 
—Daniel—must have been known to Ezekiel from some 
written document, though the date of Daniel according to 
this document cannot have been that which our Book of 
Daniel specifies. In a footnote he rejects without dis- 
cussion Halévy’s view that the names Daniel and Job in 
Ezekiel are simply corruptions of the names Enoch and 
Enos in the Sethite table in Genesis. Here I must ask 
leave to differ from him so far as Enoch is concerned. 
Elsewhere I hope to show that DNI7 is most probably a 
corruption of 71M, though I am far from holding with 
Halevy that 11°N.is a corruption of WIN, and I am not sur- 
prised that Budde was repelled by Halévy’s dogmatism. 
What did this folk-tale of Job contain? Different views 
are held; the author, however, is of opinion that all that is 
essential in Job i. 1-11. 10 (except the statement that Job 
had not in any of his words fallen into sin) and in xlii. 
10-17 (except the second part of v. 10) may have belonged 
to the folk-tale. What the poet did, according to Budde, 
was to insert his own composition (really the word must in 
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English be allowed) between the two parts of the folk-tale, 
and well fasten the whole together. The story itself, which 
I do not understand Budde to regard as founded upon fact, 
may have come from abroad, and it is natural to think of 
Edom (so famous for wisdom) as the most probable source. 
The poet who adopted it was-a travelled man, and com- 
pletely master of the culture of his time. As Goethe did 
with the folk-tale of Faust, he used the familiar story as 
the framework for his highest thoughts and noblest poetry. 
And here the question meets us, Is it true that only two 
authors have joined in producing our Book of Job, viz., 
the people (represented by some unknown scribe) on the 
one hand and the poet on the other, or may the work 
of the latter have been retouched, expanded, and added 
to by other writers? The decision, says Budde, is spe- 
cially difficult because in most cases the doubts of critics 
have arisen out of nothing but a definite view of the con- 
nection of thought and of the poet’s intended solution of 
the question treated of—a view which is necessarily sub- 
jective and disputable. The sketch of the present position 
of criticism given in the introduction must, of course, be 
supplemented by the remarks given at the proper points in 
the commentary, and also by Budde’s earlier work, Conéri- 
butions to the Criticism of the Book of Job} (Bonn, 1876), 
and by an essay or dissertation to which reference will be 
made later. 

1. As to the Prologue and Epilogue, Budde believes that 
the doubts as to their having formed an integral part of the 
original work are unnecessary. It is true, however (as 
described above), that the narrative originally existed with- 
out the speeches. Naturally the poet sought to adapt his 
own writing to it to the best of his ability. Perhaps I may 
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venture to say that I now fully admit that the Epilogue as 
well as the Prologue belonged to the (second) Book of Job. 
Budde’s belief in an earlier Volksbuch has of course long 
been my own. 

2. In the speeches of Job himself, some passages have 
been thought to be inconsistent with Job’s expressed ideas, 
or to interrupt the development of his thought to such an 
extent that they either needed to be cut out or to be placed 
at some other point or to be assigned to other speakers. 
(a) The difficulties connected with chaps xxvii., xxviii., 
Budde seeks (skilfully enough) to overcome by placing 
xxvil. 7 (a very difficult verse) after vv. 8-10, by omitting 
from chap. xxviii. nine somewhat rhetorical distichs which 
can well be dispensed with, and by a subtle discussion of 
the connection implied in the particle °5, ‘for,’ which 
opens the chapter on Wisdom. Briefly, he thinks that 
chap. xxvii. ,brings out more glaringly than ever the in- 
capacity alike of Job and of his friends to solve the problem 
of his sufferings, and that by prefixing to chap. xxviii. the 
particle referred to, Job means to say, ‘‘ Your inability, O 
my friends, and my own, to solve my enigma comes from 
the fact that wisdom is reserved by God for Himself; what 
He has given to man under this name is a practical substi- 
tute for wisdom—not wisdom itself.” Those who would 
appreciate Budde’s capacity for subtle and delicate reason- 
ing should read the essay in the well-known magazine of 
Old Testament lore, edited, by Stade, vol. ii. (1882) pp. 
193-274. One is tempted to wish that his great gifts of 
exposition could be devoted to a poem less compassed with 
critical controversy than Job. What a fine Shakespeare 
commentator he would have made ! 

(b) The difficulty caused by the want of a third speech of 
Zophar, and by the extreme shortness of the third speech 
of Bildad, has led some critics to transfer portions of Job’s 
long speech in chaps. xxvi.-xxvill. to these two interlo- 
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cutors. Budde, however, offers reasons for not venturing 
on this step, and is content to accept the phenomena (the 
word seems to me appropriate) as he finds them. The 
argumentative break-down of the three friends is thus 
forcibly brought out by the poet..And “a striking proof 
that the poet meant the speech of Bildad to be as it now 
stands is also furnished by the introduction of the following 
speech of Job”’ (xxvi. 2-4). 

(c) The speeches of Elihu have been generally regarded 
as a late insertion even by those who in other respects were 
conservative critics. But Budde seems to have produced a 
considerable impression by that early work to which I have 
referred, and which shows by statistics that these speeches 
have linguistically many more points of contact with the 
other parts of the book than has been generally supposed. 
He is, in fact, not altogether isolated in the views which he 
holds. Possibly enough he will make some more converts 
by his treatment of Elihu in the present work, in which, by 
correcting textual errors and removing probable interpola- 
tions, he has certainly given an improved basis to his 
earlier critical view that chaps. xxxii._xxxvil. belonged to 
the original poem. It will no doubt impress some readers 
that, after twenty years of further study, he is still able to 
say that the connection of the speeches with the rest of the 
book is perfect. Budde even tells us (and his argument is 
vigorous, if not to myself convincing) that the poet wrote 
these words at the end of the last speech of Job,—‘ The 
words of Job were at an end, and those three men ceased 
answering Job because he was righteous in his own eyes.” 
Into Budde’s arguments I cannot here enter. I could wish 
to find some point of contact with him, but, except in the — 
textual criticism of these chapters, I do not know where to 
find it. But I think that I can admire and receive whole- 
some stimulus from much with which I do not agree. 

(d) The speeches of Jehovah (Yahwe) have also been 
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questioned by some scholars. No one, however, has failed 
to recognise their manifold beauties, and the position of 
the separatists is here much weaker than in the speeches of 
Elihu. All depends on the view formed by the critic as to 
the object of the original poet and the importance of 
consistency in essentials, and the present writer would 
be perfectly contented with the admission that chaps. 
XxXvill.—xli. 6 formed no part of the original poem. The 
poet may, in fact, like Goethe, have kept his poem by 
him, and made later insertions which by no means 
harmonize with his original plan. We, with our modern 
ideas, are naturally inclined to suppose a Hebrew poet to 
have had little else to do than to touch up his poem. I 
quite understand this, though critical sobriety seems to me 
to be somewhat deficient in such a theory. 

(ec) The description of the two monsters Behemoth and 
Leviathan (xl. 15-xli. 34) must, at any rate, as most critics 
have held, be denied to the author of the original poem, 
and, as the text has come down to us, he can hardly be 
thought to have lost much. Budde, however, has done 
much to make a conservative view more possible. First of 
all, he rearranges a good deal, placing xl. 15 ff. after xxxix. 
30, and xl. 2, 8-14 after the Leviathan passage (see below). 
Next, he has revised the text very carefully, continuing the 
work of his predecessors. Next, he has made it plausible 
to hold that the strangest part of the whole disputed 
passage (A.V. xli. 12=34) is a-later insertion. In this case 
the contrast between the picture of the monsters and the 
delightful descriptions of natural objects which have pre- 
ceded still remains, but it has become less glaring, and 
Budde would, I think, deny its existence. And the verses 
in which, according to Budde, the speaker turns to Job to 
impress the lesson of Leviathan (7.e. xli. 9-11) become a 
suitable conclusion of the whole Leviathan-passage. I 
must here beg permission to criticise the author’s views 
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somewhat more freely. I accept Gunkel’s and Budde’s 
correction of xli. 9a, lla (=Heb. xli. la, 3a). But, like 
Gunkel, I fail to see that this correction involves the 
excision of the rest of the Leviathan passage. The ap- 
pearance of Behemoth is minutely described ; why should 
not Leviathan’s be so too? It is true that xli. 2, 8-14 
comes in very well according to Budde’s new arrangement 
(see above), but the words,— 


“Who has uncovered the face of his garment? 
Or who can venture into his double jaw ? ”— 


are an appropriate continuation of xli. 9-11, if we only use 
Gunkel’s clue to their meaning. 

It is true that Gunkel’s readings are bold, but they take 
due account of the habits of scribes, and the text is un- 
deniably corrupt. Budde himself questions 158 xd in 
xli. 2 (Heb.), and admits the corruptness of parts of vv. 1, 
3,4. Iwill not follow Gunkel altogether. In v. 10 I pre- 
fer to read 2109 INTb DON Dd (cf. xli. 17, Heb.), and at the 
beginning of v. ‘2, ayo Non; and in v. 8, ¥2°Tpn, pow, and 
(for 817%) TON x. Thus a far more acceptable sense than 
Budde’s can perhaps be obtained,— 


“Surely thy self-confidence proves itself vain; 
Even divine beings his fear lays low. 
An angel shudders when he would arouse him;' 
Who then (among mortals) would dare to mee him as a foeP 
Who ever confronted him and came off safe? - 
Under the whole heaven not one.” 


After vv. 1-3 had become corrupted and so misunderstood, 
v. 4 was inserted as a link between what was supposed to 
be an aside of Jehovah and the following description. 

But even accepting Budde’s shortened form of the 
Leviathan passage, and admitting that it does not seem so 


1 Of. the references to angels with special ministries in Job iii, 8, xv. 24, 
Xxxili, 23; Eccles. v. 6, 
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far removed from the usual manner of the speeches of 
Jehovah as the excised passage, can we therefore assign it 
to the writer of these speeches? What of the description 
of Behemoth? Can the writer of xxxix. 19-25 have writ- 
ten xl. 15-18? I trow not. 

I believe that Budde’s assignment of the Behemoth and 
Leviathan passages to the poet of Job is a great mistake. 
But I only criticise him thus because he has connected 
with his theory a very trenchant criticism of a writer to 
whom archeological criticism is, as I conceive, under great 
obligations. I have elsewhere pointed out! what I think 
grievous faults both in the theories of Gunkel and in his 
treatment of other scholars (including Budde and myself). 
But I am convinced that he is on the right lines, and 
Budde’s attitude towards him is, I think, deeply to be 
regretted. In a word, the Book of Job is a monument, as 
I have been among the first to show, of that revival of 
mythology among the Jews which marks the Exilic and 
post-Hxilic periods. Rahab and Leviathan are two of the 
names of the dragon of chaos and darkness who, with 
other monsters, opposed the God of light and order, and 
whose destruction was the initial act of creation. The 
Babylonian myth, as all who will may know, is the chief 
source of the purified cosmogony in Gen. i.; it has also 
affected, more or less distinctly, other Old Testament 
passages, including Job iii. 8, vii. 12, ix. 13, xxvi. 12, 18 
(cf. Part I. of this.article), and strong reason has to be 
shown why Behemoth and Leviathan in Job xl.—xli. should 
not be regarded as pale reflexions of the original mythic 
monsters. I have no desire to deny that Behemoth and 
Leviathan are to the poet monsters which exist some- 
where, and that, never having seen them himself, he adopts 


1 See Critical Review, July, 1895; Academy, April 27, 1895. I wish that 
Budde could have transferred his controversy with Gunkel to a periodical. 
This book loses much by its too controversial spirit. 
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features from the two huge creatures of the Nile—the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile. But if he had meant to 
introduce these animals, apart from any mythic reference, 
just as he (or another poet) introduces the horse and the 
wild goat, he would have given-them proper descriptive 
names. The former he would probably have called “the 
swine of the Nile” (‘‘the swine from the Nile’’* actually 
occurs, according to Ginsburg and Gritz, in Ps. lxxx. 14). 
The latter he would have been puzzled how to describe ; * 
perhaps he would have called it IN°2 PIM. The view of 
Budde, Ewald, and most recent critics, that Behemoth is a 
Hebraized form of p-ehe-mdu,? ‘‘ water-ox,’’ is a mere fancy. 
Few have taken the trouble to look up the work (repub- 
lished in Opera, i. 52) in which Jablonski (+ 1757) first 
proposed it. Had they done so, they would have hesitated 
to commit themselves to this uncritical scholar’s guidance. 
The derivation of Behemoth from a falsely imagined 
Kigyptian word (which, by the way, leaves the final letter 
of Behemoth unaccounted for) is not the only specimen of 
Jablonski’s misdirected acuteness. But I need not build 
too much on the impression which Jablonski’s writings 
have produced upon me. Jeeling the responsibility of 
setting myself in opposition to a consensus of the most able 
critics of the day, I applied to Sir P. le Page Renouf and 
Dr. Budge for their opinions. Both Egyptologists agree 
with F.C. Cook in the Speaker's Commentary, and regard 
Jablonski’s theory as baseless. ‘‘ Neither Jablonski nor 
Ewald,” wrote the former, ‘“‘had more than a smattering 


1 Reading “ND for 799. The original text had 7°); ) and N were some- 
times omitted by Hebrew writers (Ginsburg, Introd. to Masoretic-critical Bible, 
pp. 338 ff.). 

_? The Talmud invents the form NNPI7P =xpoxddedos (Delitzsch), 

° Prof. Davidson attaches a final t (Job, p. 279). This is defended by 
Delitzsch (Jesaia, p. 331) as the affixed feminine article. Lepsius, however, 
remarks (Herzog-Plitt, Prot./Realenc., i. 169) that the termination -th in 
Behemoth is difficult to explain on Jablonski’s theory. Nor is there any 
reason why a female hippopotamus should be referred to. 
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of Coptic, and they knew absolutely nothing of the older 
forms of the language.’ Birch, to whom students owe so 
deep a debt, sought for a sounder view. ‘‘ He wanted to 
find Behemoth in a group of characters which he read 
Bekhama. The word, which undoubtedly means hippo- 
potamus, is to be read Kheb (Heb). Birch justified his 
meaning. . . . But when fresh texts were published, the 
variants settled the question.” Jablonski, however, had 
made no attempt to discover an Egyptian name for the 
crocodile in Job xli. This was reserved for Ewald, who, in 
his Hebrew Grammar (7th ed., p. 791), made this remark 
in a footnote, ‘“‘ May the unusual omission of the interro- 
gative 1 before TWN (xl. 25) have been designed to bring 
out a play upon the Egyptian word for the crocodile temsah, 
which passed over into Arabic as timsah?” Delitzsch 
adopted this, substituting the more defensible p-emsah for 
temsah, and Budde even thinks that the poet actually wrote 
the word which in Arabic means crocodile, and that this 
produced JW TWIN, z.e. the same group of letters written 
twice over, but with a different meaning; he suggests fur- 
ther that a scribe, unacquainted with the word timsah (?), 
left out the second JWI as a mere repetition, and substi- 
tuted In, Leviathan. This took place, he adds, before 
Ps. civ. 26 was written, since that passage alludes (but is 
this at all certain?) to our passage. Now it can be no dis- 
credit to err in the company of Ewald and Delitzsch. All 
this is a mere fancy, and, as'I am assured, and believe too 
that I can see for myself, an impossible one. Sir P. le 
Page Renouf writes: ‘‘The Egyptian for crocodile is 
m-s-h-u, and is of the masculine gender. The Arabic, if 
it has really been borrowed, has been treated as if it were 
a native word, without any regard to its true etymology. 
There is no reason for dating the borrowing, if borrowing 
there was, at an earlier period than the Saracen conquest. 
The preformative 72 never could have come from an 
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Egyptian source, and to an Egyptian scholar a preforma- 
tive pi would be quite as ridiculous.” I may say that the 
only names I mentioned to my informants were those of 
Jablonski and Ewald. I am bound to add that I do not 
believe that Prof. Budde would have-followed Ewald (by no 
means the safest guide in philology) except under the pres- 
sure of strong necessity.! 

Perhaps, as I have unwillingly objected to Prof. Budde’s 
philology as on these two points extravagant, I ought to 
say that Gunkel (whom as an ally, with all his faults, I 
value greatly) has ventured on this very wild rendering of 
Ps. xl. 5, ‘‘ Happy is the man who makes Jehovah his 
confidence, and does not turn to the Rahabs’’ (7.e. Rahab 
the dragon and his “‘helpers’’—see Job ix. 13, R.V.). 
The arr. dey., D277 (E.V., the proud) is, as Giesebrecht 
has pointed out, a corruption of oan, ‘“‘ vanities,” 7.é. 
idols (LXX., patasotntas); cf. Ps. xxxi. 7. There are 
many such errors in the text of the Psalms. Controversial 
need—nothing else—suggested Gunkel’s wild idea. 

To return to Behemoth and Leviathan. No one now 
questions that there are elements in the descriptions which 
remind us of the hippopotamus and the crocodile. That 
was only to be expected. How could a poet describe the 
monsters of an imperfectly known mythology without 
filling up the gaps in his account from some visible crea- 
tures? He naturally chose the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile, which were both closely connected in Egypt 
with the powers of evil. In primeval times these 
Typhonian monsters had opposed the good god Osiris, 
and they still continued to lie in wait for Ra, the sun- 
god, as he sailed the heavenly ocean. Nothing was more 
real to educated Egyptians than this; and if it was 

1 I do not myself deny the possible connection of Ar. timsadh with Egypt. 


em-suhk. The Arabs might prefix t, just as Herodotus prefixes x (‘‘ they are 
called, not crocodiles, but xéuyat,”” Herod. ii. 69). 
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known to Plutarch (De Is. et Osir., 50), we may well 
believe that it was familiar to the later Jewish wise men. 
Positive proof of this familiarity does not, it is true, exist 
(apart from Job xl.) with regard to the hippopotamus, but 
we have it for the crocodile as a symbol of the powers of 
evil in Ezek. xxix. 3-Ga, xxxii. 2-8 (note, in passing, the 
parallelism, real though imperfect, between Ezek. xxix. 4a 
and Job xli. 2a), and Ps. Solom. ii. 28b-34. 

But, while frankly conceding that Behemoth and Levia- 
than may, ap to a certain extent, be identified with the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile, it must be maintained that 
they are not the ordinary creatures which bear these names. 
If in 1887 I slightly underrated the element of actuality 
in the poet’s descriptions,' it must, I fear, be stated that 
Budde overrates it, and that this error is the more unfortu- 
nate one. It was right to refer to the Egyptian monuments 
for parallels to Behemoth and Leviathan; only I should 
have looked, not to purely fantastic forms (griffins and the 
like), but to the idealization of the ordinary monsters of the 
Nile in the mythic narratives of Ra and Osiris. There are 
supernatural as well as natural hippopotamuses and croco- 
diles, and it is a specimen of these which the poet has given 
us. The descriptions are hyperbolical? and unpleasing if 
referred to the real monsters of the Nile; they are not so 
if explained of the “children of defeat,’’ with the dragon 
Apopi at their head,*® which the poet, by a fusion natural 
to the times, identifies with the monsters of Babylonian 


1 Job and Solomon, pp. 56, 57. 

2 Tam afraid Prof. Budde is under a misapprehension. Prof. Spiegelberg’s 
quotation from the triumphal ode addressed to Thothmes III. (known to most 
through Brugsch’s Hist. of Egypt) does not justify the question supposed to 
be put by Jehovah to Job, whether he can catch Leviathan. I have long 
admired this fine ode, but am surprised to find it used to prove that Job could 
be asked a question which, if he knew Egypt, he would answer in the affir- 
mative, 

3 I have collected abundant evidence; it is enough, however, to refer the 
reader to the Book of the Dead and to Maspero’s Struggle of the Nations. 
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origin, called elsewhere Rahab and his helpers (Job viii. 13). 

And even in the uncorrected but still more in the corrected 

text there are expressions and statements which are hardly 
explicable except on the mythological theory. ; 

That Leviathan is a mythological monster—the Tiamat 
of Babylonia—is clear from Isa. xxvii. 1, Ps. lxxiv. 14, Job 
lil. 8; that Behemoth is another, we learn from Job xl., 
Hinoch Ix. 7-9, 4 Esdr. vi. 49-52. In saying this, 1 lay 
myself open to be regarded as a follower of Budde’s dete 
notre—Gunkel. That is not the case; Gunkel has supple- 
mented the work of his predecessors, who are entitled to 
take what suits them from him, and to leave the rest. 
Time forbids me to criticise Gunkel here, but I see no 
reason to deny that among other grounds of an exceptional 
character the writers of Enoch Ix. and 4 Hsdr. vi. drew, 
though very indirectly, from a Babylonian or Egyptian 
source. Certainly such a theory seems necessary to ac- 
count for Job xl. 19), if the proposed correction be 
accepted.* 

But enough of this. The reader to whom these things 
are unfamiliar may by this time be weary. I break off, 
therefore, with the request that he will look further, and 
then return to these remarks. Whatever result he ulti- 
mately arrives at will have ulterior critical and exegetical 
consequences. Tor my part, I have fully faced them, and I 
find them not grievous to be borne. For instance, even if 
the passages on Behemoth and Leviathan are later addi- 
tions, are they therefore, from a Hebrew point of view, 
unedifying? I regret extremely that Prof. Budde, who has 
done so much to advance the criticism of the historical 


1 Dendain (connected by Zimmern with Ass, danninu, “ earth”), the name 
of the desert where Behemoth dwells in Enoch lx., suggests an ultimate 
Babylonian source for Enoch. But an Egyptian is equally possible for Job 
xl. 19. Set, with whom the hippopotamus is identified, is the Egyptian god of 
the desert. 
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books, should have shown so strange an unprogressive- 
ness in this and other parts of the criticism of Job. 

An important section of the introduction deals with the 
object or purpose of the poet. With the opening sentence 
I heartily concur. ‘‘The surest opinion which can be 
stated is, that the poet had not the same purpose as the 
written folk-tale which he utilised.” I think it would be 
worth some one’s while to translate this section for some 
theological review. It is a fine piece of work, revealing 
some of the author’s most interesting characteristics, and 
giving a view of the book which, if not correct, is yet 
worthy of a great poet. I fear to condense its contents, for, 
while not yielding to the author in the love of literature in 
general and of the Book of Job in particular, I do not share 
his critical presuppositions, and may easily misapprehend 
him. 

Two more sections remain, relating respectively to the 
period when the book was written, and to the condition of 
the text. The date of the book is placed about 400 B.c. 
Earlier it can hardly be; the possibility of a later date 
depends on the result of certain discussions which are still 
unfinished or have even not yet begun. The date of 
Prov. iix. is still unsettled, and, though we have a frag- 
ment of the Hebrew text of Kcclesiasticus, we do not yet 
know with precision what conclusions for the history of the 
Hebrew language have to be drawn from it. This is true. 
But if Job xxviii. is later than Prov. viii. (so Budde), it 
seems to me at present scarcely possible to place this 
chapter in the Persian period. 

The due consideration of the last section would carry us too 
far. Itis excellent and full of instruction, and can therefore, 
though on at least one point’ it seems open to criticism, be 
highly recommended. Once more, many thanks are due to 


1 See the opening pages of Part I. of this article. 
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Prof. Budde for this Cee and suggestive commentary, 
which, even when it does not convince us, seldom fails to 
place the subject in a new ten and in textual criticism 
marks a turning-point. 


T. K, CHEYNE. 


THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET JONAS. 


Not one of us probably can remember a time when he was 
not conscious of an internal protest against the interpre- 
tation which is to be found in all commentaries of the 
words in which our Lord speaks of the sign of the prophet 
Jonas. It has been clearly impossible to accept it, because 
three days and three nights did not intervene between the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection—and yet, if we must 
needs reject it, what other could we adopt? ‘There seemed 
to be no alternative. For the violent course suggested by 
some, to assume the words about ‘“ the fish’s belly’ and 
“the heart of the earth’’ to be a later interpolation, was 
manifestly inadmissible, and even if it were otherwise the 
difficulty would remain the same. 

The object of the present paper is to consider the ques- 
tion, whether there is really no alternative ; whether there 
is not another interpretation both possible and probable, 
which is simple and free from difficulty. 

The difficulties which attend the interpretation of our 
Lord’s words with reference to the comparison between 
Himself and the prophet Jonah, difficulties which are by no 
means confined to the period of three days and three nights, 
are of course wholly distinct from any difficulties which 
beset the narrative in the book of Jonah itself; and into 
these last we do not now propose to enter at all. 
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There are two passages in the Meepel of St. Matthew, 
and one in that of St. Luke, in which our Lord is said to 
have referred to the prophet Jonah. If we would rightly 
understand what is meant by the sign of the prophet Jonas, 
we must consider all three. But the first of the three is 
wholly distinct from the other two, and may well be studied 
first. It is, moreover, the only one in which any allusion is 
made to the fish, or to the three days and three nights, 
and it stands quite apart by itself. 

This first passage is in St. Matthew xi. 38-40: “‘ Then 
certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees answered, saying, 
Master, we would see a sign from Thee. But He answered 
and said unto them, An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it, 
but the sign of the prophet Jonas: for as Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly; so shall the 
Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth.” It will be observed that it is not said here that 
Jonah himself, or anything which occurred in his life, was 
asign toany one. But it is clearly implied that something 
was to occur with reference to the Son of man, which 
would be of the nature of a sign to the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, and which would resemble in certain points the 
incident related in the book of Jonah. And the points of 
resemblance are, first and chiefly, the duration of time in 
each case, three days and three nights; and then the fact 
that this time was spent in the one case in the whale’s 
belly, and in the other in whatever is indicated by the ex- 
pression ‘‘ the heart of the earth.” 

Two interpretations have been current of the eee 

which our Lord uses with reference to Himself. One, which 
is by far the most popular, and which is in fact perhaps 
taken for granted by most people as the only one, is that 
which supposes Him to refer to His body resting in the 
grave, so that, according to this, ‘the heart of the earth” 
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means the sepulchre. The other, not nearly so well known, 
but with many authorities in its favour, interprets the 
words of our Lord’s sojourn in Hades. This last is the 
view taken by Alford; and Meyer, who also adopts it, 
quotes in its support Tertullian, Ireneus, Theophylact, 
Bellarmine, Maldonatus, and among more recent writers 
Olshausen, Konig, and Kahnis. 

But the advocates of both these interpretations are com- 
pelled to give them up the moment they have stated them. 
It being impossible to suppose that either the repose of the 
Lord’s body in the grave, or His own ‘personal descent 
into the place of departed souls,’ could be a sign to the 
Scribes and Pharisees ; they make the sign consist in neither 
the one nor the other, but in the resurrection out of both! 
Alford says plainly, ‘‘The sign of Jonas is the most re- 
markable foreshadowing in the Old Testament of the 
Reswrrection of owr Lord.” Meyer says, ‘‘ Dieses Schicksal 
war allerdings eine Strafe und Wiederbegnadigung des 
Propheten, aber auch ein Zeichen, namlich, fiir die Nachwelt 
durch den Antytypus der Auferstehung Christi,” and, with 
some naiveté, he adds in the same note that, just as Jesus 
had on other occasions ‘“‘nur Dunkel seine Auferstehung 
vorhergesagt, nicht geradezu und ausdriicklich, so ist sie 
auch (v. 40) nicht geradezu ausgesprochen.” And Bengel 
interprets the sign thus: ‘‘ Jonas tum non est mortuus; 
sed tamen tam non creditus est redux fore a pisce, quam 
Jesus ex corde terre. At rediit et ille et hic.” Yet the 
Resurrection is not even dimly alluded to in the words of 
Jesus; and is it to be believed that if the Resurrection 
were the sign which He really meant, He would have left 
it wholly unmentioned, laying emphasis at the same time 
upon the three days and three nights of the sepulchre or 
of Hades, neither of which could in itself be any sign at 
all? And yet this difficulty is unavoidable if either of these 
interpretations be adopted, for the Resurrection must be 
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brought in to give any force whatever to the words used by 
our Lord. That is to say, these conventional interpreta- 
tions compel us to add something of our own to the words 
of Jesus, in order to give any intelligible meaning to the 
language which He uses; and to lay the chief emphasis of 
the whole upon that which He Himself does not even 
mention at all. 

_ But further, if we are to understand, according to the 
most current interpretation, that Jesus is speaking of three 
days and three nights in the sepulchre, is it possible to 
describe the ‘‘new tomb, hewn out in the rock,’ as “ the 
heart of the earth.’” The grave would seem to have been 
not even beneath the surface of the ground. Alford, surely 
with good reason, points out that probably “it was not 
cut downwards after the manner of a grave with us, but 
horizontally, or nearly so, into the face of the rock.’’ And 
in this manner it has been, as a rule, represented in 
pictures. But can the expression, “the heart of the 
earth” point to anything like this? Bengel, it is true, 
begs us not to be too scrupulous about this. ‘‘ Medium 
sive cor terre non debet precise queri; sed opponitur 
ipsi terre, in qua plus quam triginta annos versatus est 
Christus.” But who can read this explanation without a 
smile ? 

Nor are we any better off if we adopt the other interpre- 
tation, and suppose that our Lord refers here to “ the place 
of departed spirits.’ There is nothing in the expression, 
“heart of the earth,’ which even points to this. Such 
passages as Numbers xvi. 30, 33, and Job xi. 8, which are 
usually quoted in support of this view, clearly prove 
nothing. Nor can any passage of Scripture be quoted, in 
which such an expression is used in such a sense. It is 
true that Tertullian, discussing (De Anima, c. 54, 55) the 
question to what place the spirits of the departed go when 
they leave this present life, refers in passing to the words 
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of Christ ‘“‘in the heart of the earth,’ and adds, ‘‘id est in 
recessu intimo et interno et in ipsd terra operto et intra 
ipsam cavato et inferioribus adhuc abyssis superstructo.” 
But this is no proof that even Tertullian would have used 
such words as these, simply by themselves, and without 
anything in the context to indicate such a meaning, in the 
sense of the place of departed spirits; Nor can we suppose 
that Jesus, speaking of the sign of the Son of Man, which, 
to be a sign at all, must surely carry with it some clear 
significance, would use an expression so doubtful and ob- 
scure as this, and not rather language such as He actually 
used, when He said of the rich man that ‘‘ in Hades he lifts 
up his eyes,” and to the thief on the cross, ‘‘ To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise.”’ 

But even if these difficulties were not already sufficient 
to make it impossible to adopt either of these interpretations, 
the period of time mentioned by our Lord, and upon which 
He lays such special emphasis, would still be a rock upon 
which both must be fatally wrecked. For the advocates of 
both of them have to explain in what sense the interval 
between Friday evening and Sunday morning at early dawn 
can be called ‘‘ three days and three nights.’’ Some of them 
indeed, implicitly admitting that explanation, in any serious 
sense, is impossible, decline to make any real attempt to 
give one, putting the question contemptuously aside as 
unworthy of consideration. Thus Alford says, ‘If it be 
_ necessary to deal with a matter so frivolous as the making 
good of the three days and nights during which the Lord 
was in the heart of the earth, it must be done by having 
recourse to the Jewish method of computing time. ‘And 
so Stier, ‘The refutation of the trifling and presump- 
tuous after-reckoning of the three days and nights belongs 
only to a note.” And Olshausen seems to consider that it 
would be almost a pity if there were too satisfactory an 
explanation, and bravely says, ‘“‘ The Holy Scriptures would 
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altogether miss their aim if, by mathematical precision and 
strictness, they would compel belief.” 

But all these writers fail to notice that though the dura- 
tion of time in each case may seem to be a trifling detail, it 
is at all events the exact point of comparison upon which 
our Lord fixes attention. He does not say, ‘‘ As Jonas was 
in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be in the 
heart of the earth,’ but ‘‘As Jonas was three days and 
three nights, so shall the Son of Man be three days and 
three nights.” Therefore this question, so far from being 
“frivolous,” is of the very first importance in attempting 
the interpretation of the words of our Lord. 

The question is always dealt with, so far as it can be 
said to be dealt with at all, in the manner recommended 
by Alford. If an explanation has to be given, ‘it must be 
done by having recourse to the Jewish method of comput- 
ing time.’’ Of course it must, for that must have been the 
method used by our Lord. Now what was this method ? 
In every passage which can be quoted from the Bible, the 
language used is similar to that which we use ourselves, 
and which any one, «i 47) Qéow duadvdadttwv, would suppose 
to be used here. They said, as we say, “‘ Three days and 
three nights,” if that were the. period of time they wished to 
indicate, and they meant simply and exactly what they 
said. There is no instance whatever of any other kind. 
But 8. Paul, saying in 2 Corinthians xi. 25, ‘‘A night and 
a day I have been in the deep,” uses the compound word 
vuxOnuepov, which occurs nowhere else, but which carries 
its meaning upon its face. And in the Jerusalem Talmud 
mention is made of a Hebrew word Onah, which does not 
occur in the Bible, but which means some space of time. 
Lightfoot quotes from a Hebrew tract, ‘‘ Schabbath,” these 
words, ‘‘How much is the space of an Onah? RK. Jochanan 
saith, Hither a day or a night.” And then he continues 
from the Jerusalem Talmud, “‘ R. Akiba fixed a day for an 
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Onah, and a night for an Onah: but the tradition is that 
Ri. Eleazar Ben Azariah said, A day and a night make an 
Onah, and a part of an Onah is as the whole.’ And, 
‘‘R. Ismael computed a part of the Onah for the whole.” 
Lightfoot goes on, “It is not easy to translate the word 
Onah into good Latin, for to some it isthe same with the 
half of a natural day; to some it is all one with vuy Or Lepor, 
a whole natural day.” This is the foundation, and the 
whole foundation, upon which the popular interpretation 
of the words of our Lord rests. On the strength of this 
single passage in the Jerusalem Talmud, which is itself 
only a statement of conflicting opinions, we are asked to 
put upon the words of Jesus in this verse a construction 
which we never think of putting upon any similar words 
in any other passage of Scripture whatever, a construction 
which every one feels to be strained and artificial in the 
extreme. We are asked to assume that He had in His 
mind, as He spoke, this peculiar expression of the Talmud, 
that He took sides with one set of doctors against another 
in its use, and that He spoke so completely as a partisan 
that He even adopted their theory of treating a very small 
fraction as if it were the whole, and, when the great point 
of the moment was exactness in the statement of time, 
used the words, ‘‘ three days and three nights,’ when He 
meant two nights and a day. 

Tt may in fact safely be said that there never would have 
been any doubt in any one’s mind that the words of our 
Lord, when He said, ‘‘ three days and three nights,” mean 
_ exactly what to the ordinary reader they must seem to 
mean, if it had not been for the supposed necessity of 
making them square with the time which elapsed between 
His death upon the Cross and His resurrection on 
Easter morning. In other words, the difficulty of the 
three days and three nights is created solely by the inter- 
pretation put upon the expression, “the heart of the 


in the first place fix our whole attention. The more so as 
we have already seen that neither of the current interpreta- 
tions assigns to it any satisfactory meaning. 

The exact expression, ‘‘ heart of the earth,”’ we find only 
in this passage. Butin ‘the prayer of Jonah”? (ce. ii. 8), 
there occur the words, ‘‘ Thou hadst cast me into the deep, 
in the heart of the seas; and the floods compassed me 
about.” And in 2 Samuel xviii. 14 it is said that Joab 
thrust three darts through the heart of Absalom, ‘ while 
he was yet alive in the heart of the oak.” And in Ezekiel 
XXvil. 4 it is said to Tyrus, ‘‘ Thy borders are in the heart 
of the seas.” The meaning is quite plain. That which is 
in the heart of anything is in its centre, surrounded by it, 
covered by it, hidden within it. The heart of the earth 
must be buried within it, in its very depths, out of sight, 
too deep for man to fathom. But in the Old Testament 
we most frequently find this thought expressed, in con- 
nexion with the earth, by the word takhtiyydth, which 
literally means ‘“‘ depth,’’ whatever is deep, far down, be- 
neath everything else. And, ‘‘ as the heaven is high above 
the earth,” the ‘depths of the earth came to mean the ut- 
most limit of descent, whatever is lowest in creation, as 
heaven is the highest. This is clearly its meaning in 
Isaiah xliv. 23, ‘‘ Sing, O ye heavens; for the Lord hath 
done it; shout, ye lower parts of the earth.’’ The same 
word is used in Psalm cxxxix. 15, ‘‘ My substance was not 
hid from Thee, when I was made in secret, and curiously 
wrought in the lowest parts of the earth.”” Here the domi- 
nant thought appears to be humbleness and low estate, the 
contrast between man in his littleness and the majesty of 
his Creator. Then there are three passages in Hzekiel 
xxvi. 20, xxxii. 18, 24, where the context, ‘‘all of them 
slain, fallen by the sword, which are gone down uncircum- 
cised into the nether parts of the earth,” and the addition, 
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in each case, “‘ with them that go down to the pit,” show 
plainly that the prophet is here thinking of Hades. And 
to these we may probably add Psalm Ixiii. 9, ‘‘ Those that 
seek my soul to destroy it, shall go into the lower parts of 
the earth.” 

But, besides this word takhtiyyoth, there are two others 
of somewhat similar meaning, which are so used that they 
cannot be explained of the deep places of the earth in the 
physical sense, nor can they be taken to mean the abode of 
departed spirits. They are used figuratively, and their 
meaning is beyond mistake. One is ?hémim. It is trans- 
lated ‘‘depths,’’ but suggests always the noise of waters, 
the trouble and tumult of rushing, roaring waves. It oc- 
curs in Psalm Ixxi. 20, ‘‘ Thou which hast showed me great 
and sore troubles shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring 
me up again from the depths of the earth.” And it also 
appears, with similar meaning, in Psalm xlu. 7: ‘‘ Deep 
calleth unto deep at the noise of Thy waterspouts: all Thy 
waves and Thy billows are gone over me.” The other ex- 
pression referred to is m’zdlah, which seems to mean a 
' deep, or depth, and is so translated in our English Version. 
It occurs in its literal meaning in the prayer of Jonah, 
“Thou hadst cast me into the deep, in the heart of the 
seas.” And figuratively, in company with other similar 
expressions also used in a metaphorical sense, in Psalm 
Ixxxvill. 6, “Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit (0’bdr 
takhtiyyoth, in the pit of the depths), in darkness, in the 
deeps (m’sdléth).” 

We find then that, although the exact expression, 7 
Kapola THs yHs, occurs only in this passage, where it is 
used by our Lord Himself, yet here and there, in the Old 
Testament, there occur other expressions so exceedingly 
similar to it, that we may safely take them as guides to its 
meaning. And they are so used that their own meaning is 
beyond a doubt. Always the idea expressed is that of 
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abasement and low place. They seem to be favourite ex- 
pressions to indicate trouble, and misery, gloom, solitude of 
soul, depression, and extremest sadness. 

We may safely infer that, when our Lord used the 
phrase, ‘‘the heart of the earth,’ He meant to express 
whatever is the very opposite of ‘‘ heaven,” and at the fur- 
thest remove from it. He must have had in His mind a 
period of humiliation, constraint, distress, which was to 
come upon Him. The words chime in with St. Paul’s 
phrase, e¢s Ta Kkatwtepa wépn THs yhs (Eph. iv. 9), which 
are used explicitly in contrast to es wos and vmepavw 
TwavTwv Tay ovpavev. And they seem to indicate a descent 
from the very highest to the very lowest, and this not 
surely material, but spiritual, a descent distinctly below 
the level to which He had already stooped when He spoke 
the words, an emptying out of spiritual power and dignity 
in some conspicuous and evident manner, so as to be dis- 
cernible even by those who had become destitute of spiri- 
tual insight, whose heart was waxed gross, and their ears 
dull of hearing, and their eyes closed. Our Lord mani- 
festly speaks of some clearly marked space of time, ‘‘ three 
days and three nights,’ during which the lowest point of 
the «évecrs would be reached ; and this in so striking and 
obvious a manner, as to be recognisable and catch the 
attention of Scribes and Pharisees, and constitute for them 
a onuccov. For it is to Scribes and Pharisees that these 
words are primarily addressed. It is to them that He is 
directly speaking, though probably enough in the hearing 
also of His disciples and of the crowd. Of course the In- 
carnation was from first to last a «kévwo.s. What we have 
to consider is whether there was any period when it was 
most conspicuously so, when for three days and three 
nights the words of the Psalm were being fulfilled, ‘ I sink 
in the mire of depth, where there is no standing: I am 
come into depths of waters, and the floods overflow me,” 
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a period of innermost affliction and distress, showing itself 
outwardly in extremest visible humiliation and abasement. 

The lowest point of our Lord’s humiliation was surely 
the Cross. And we may with confidence assume that if we 
measure backwards three days and three nights fromthe 
morning of the Resurrection, we shall have the period du- 
ring which the Son of Man was to be ‘“‘in the heart of the 
earth.” This brings us to the Thursday, the day before 
the Crucifixion. No reader of the Gospels has ever failed 
to be struck by the sudden eclipse which overshadowed 
Jesus at that time. What was going on in His own 
Spirit we dare not say, but the darkness must have begun 
which He put into words when ‘‘ He was troubled in spirit, 
and testified and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that 
one of you shall betray Me,” and in that other mysterious 
saying, ‘‘ The prince of this world cometh.” 

Scribes and Pharisees felt the difference. Consciously or 
unconsciously they were already aware of a change, of the 
removal of something which hitherto had baffled and 
thwarted their evil designs. Previously they had been 
afraid of Him. They had hated Him, and “sought how 
they might destroy Him,” but they had not been able to 
touch Him. Some mysterious influence surrounded Him, 
making all their efforts vain. ‘They sought to take Him: 
but no man laid hands on Him, because His hour was not 
yet come.” The officers whom they sent to bring Him 
disappointed and perplexed them with their report, not of 
any visible impediment, but of the awe which His words 
inspired. ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.’ Once in 
their rage they had taken up stones to stone Him, but 
“He went out of the temple, going through the midst of 
them,” and they dared not touch Him. Within this week 
they had been saying to one another in perplexity and 
despair, ‘‘ Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing?” But 
when the Thursday came, all this was changed to the very 
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opposite. Instead of showing Himself in the temple with 
His words of cutting rebuke, and speaking to them face to 
face the parables which they knew to point at themselves, 
He appeared to be Himself afraid, and to ‘‘ hide Himself 
from them.” He was already saying in His manner and 
bearing what on that same day He said with His lips, 
“This is your hour and the power of darkness.”’ 

Those words must mean a deep reality. Let us ponder 
them well. They must point to the innermost meaning of 
what He had said before, ‘‘ The Son of Man shall be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth,’ and they 
show that the time had already begun. Through that day 
Judas is forming his plan, and seeking opportunity to be- 
tray Him. Success seemed certain. His sun had gone 
down. Heis shornof His strength. Scribes and Phari- 
sees are confident of accomplishing His destruction. Their 
one only care is, “‘lest there be an uproar among the peo- 
ple.” Erom Himself they fear nothing. Throughout the 
day the gloom was deepening, “deep calling unto deep.” 
We need only call to mind the “‘ exceeding sorrow.”’ of the 
Supper, and the Agony of Gethsemane. This was known 
to His own disciples. To Scribes and Pharisees the tri- 
umph must have seemed complete, and their confidence 
justified, when the apprehension took place, and He Him- 
self declared that resistance was not to be thought of. 
“And then all the-disciples forsook Him and fled.” 

We need not go further, and dwell upon the narrative of 
the next day, and the day that followed it. Enough has 
been said to show that the words which Jesus had used 
before to the Scribes and Pharisees may be taken, as they 
surely were meant to be taken, in the strictest and most 
literal sense. The sign which He had said should be given 
to them was actually given to them. Tor the very space 
of time which He so accurately and carefully defined, for 
“three days and three nights,’ the Son of Man was “in 
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the heart of the earth,” ‘‘in the lowest pit, in darkness, in 
the deeps.”’ 

Such power and dignity as Scribes and Pharisees could 
feel and recognise manifestly departed from Him; and 
though they were wholly unable: to measure the depth of 
His humiliation, or even to conceive its nature, yét the 
sign of it was clearly visible to them, and they rejoiced in 
the sight. Bengel, though he interprets the expression, 
‘“‘heart of the earth,” as meaning the sepulchre alone, yet 
in principle admits this larger view, for, after mentioning 
Gethsemane and the events connected with it, he adds, 
‘‘ Heec omnia commoratio in terra latius sumta complecti- 
tur. Etenim Filius Hominis non modo in sepultura sed 
vel maxime in passione signum fuit generationi illi. Hoe 
modo ternarius dierum noctiumque precise completur, a 
luce feries quintee ad lucem ferize prime.” But it is im- 
portant to bring clearly into view that this interpretation, 
which commends itself to the mind at once, is the natural 
meaning of our Lord’s own words, and that we need feel 
no temptation to wrest His language, either by supposing 
that, when He said ‘‘ the heart of the earth,’’ He meant a 
cave hewn out of a rock upon its surface, or that when He 
said ‘‘ three days and three nights’? He meant the interval 
between Friday evening and Sunday morning. 

F. F. Wabronp. 
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In my St. Paul the Traveller a conception of Paul’s charac- 
ter is stated, which seems to me to be so patent in the 
narrative of Acts, that it must have been the conception 
entertained by the author. My aim in that book was 
rather to show clearly what was Luke’s conception of Paul 
than to state my own views of the Apostle’s character ; 
though, to a certain extent, my own conception necessarily 
tinges the picture. The attempt was, of course, a delicate 
and difficult one; it is founded on a certain theory of 
Luke’s own character and action, and partakes of the 
uncertainty that attaches to that theory. The evidence of 
the Epistles is interpreted according to my conception of 
the situation, as they would appear to Paul’s contempo- 
raries, not as they appear to us in the nineteenth century. 
This whole process is so delicate that the opportunity of 
weighing and pondering over a conception of the Apostle’s 
character, formed by one who takes much the same view as 
I do of the historical facts and incidents and dates, is 
valuable; and I am indebted to Mr. Baring Gould for 
several good ideas! and much interest; but also I must 
confess that I have often felt repelled by the way he belittles 
and (in my opinion) misrepresents a great man. ‘The 
passage at foot of p. 327 is a libel on Paul. 

Mr. Baring Gould defines his aim in this book as follows : 
“The line I have adopted is that of a man of the world, of 
a novelist with some experience of life, and some acquaint- 
ance with the springs of conduct that actuate mankind” ; 
and he describes the novelist as ‘‘one who seeks to sound 
the depths of human nature, to probe the very heart of 
man, to stand patiently at his side with finger on pulse. 

1 ¢.9., that the loss of the offerings of the ‘‘God-fearing,” whom Paul 
tempted away from the synagogues, annoyed the Jews (p. 180, etc.). 

VoL, VI. 4 
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He seeks to discover the principles that direct man’s 
action, to watch the development of his character, and to 
note the influence that surroundings have on the genesis of 
his ideas and the formation of'his convictions.” 

The program was quite fascinating to one who, like 
myself, has attempted (in a humbler way and on a less 
ambitious plan than Mr. Baring Gould) “to take Church 
History for a moment out of the hands of the theologians,”’ 
and treat it on freer lines. I have none of the prejudice, 
which he anticipates, against a novelist’s attempt to under- 
‘stand and depict the mind of Paul. On the contrary, the 
most illuminative page that I have ever read about the 
central scene of Paul's life, that scene whose interpretation 
determines our whole conception of -Paul’s work, the 
appearance of Jesus to him “as he drew nigh unto Damas- 
cus,” is in a tale by another novelist, Mr. Owen Rhoscomyl 
(a subject to which I hope to return shortly). Hence I 
welcome the! application of Mr. Baring Gould’s method, as 
he defines it, to the personality of Paul. He has, however, 
not given himself fair play. Instead of trying simply to 
present his own view to the reader, he tries too much to 
correct the views of others; he lays so much stress on those 
sides of Paul’s character which have, in his opinion, been 
too little regarded, that his picture of the Apostle is one- 
sided. The qualities on which he insists, and to which he 
returns with painful frequency, are so unpleasant that the 
character which he sets before us is repulsive and almost 
detestable. It is rare that any sentence is devoted to the 
good or great qualities of Paul’s mind.t His blunders, his 
failures, his weaknesses, his domineering nature, fill up 
most of the book. He was ever a bad workman (p. 296). 

My objection to Mr. Gould’s book as a whole is, not that 
it is a novelist’s view, but that it 2s not a novelist’s view. 
_I have not been able to feel that he presents Paul as an 

1 Examples on p. 127, 434, 436 £. 
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intelligible character, clearly understood by the author, and 
therefore easily recognisable by the reader; and he leaves 
Paul’s work and influence more completely a riddle than 
before. One seems in this book to see two Pauls, some- 
times coalescing more or less into a single picture, some- 
times separate from one another, as if one were looking 
through a badly focussed optical instrument; and neither 
of the figures of Paul, which thus dance before one’s eyes, 
seems to suit the work and life that are shown us in Acts 
and the Epistles. The author describes his aim in the 
words, “‘I treat the great Apostle as a man.” I went to 
the book, hoping to find a man there. I found much that 
was interesting; I found a view so different from my own 
that it was bound to be instructive by forcing me to try to 
understand the causes which had produced it. But I do 
not find in it a man: I find a conception, half double, half 
single, like the Siamese twins. Now, as I have been 
requested, I shall state the reasons for this opinion, though 
I feel as if it were ungrateful to do so, after the kind terms 
in which he has referred to my work on the subject. I 
would not have promised to write this paper, had I not 
thought at first that it was likely to be far more laudatory 
than it is. 

Briefly, I may say at the beginning that on almost all 
the main controversies as to the facts of Paul’s life, I find 
myself in agreement, or nearly so, with Mr. Baring Gould. 
It is in the general conception that he does not persuade 
me. I do not insist that I am right, and I am eager to 
study any view that differs from mine, but I feel very sure 
that his view is not right, because it fails to make history 
intelligible. 

To make Mr. Gould’s position clear, it should also be 
mentioned that the author accepts all the Epistles attri- 
buted to Paul as his genuine work, and as divinely inspired 
writings, and that he is fully convinced of the miraculous 
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character of Paul’s conversion. He accepts the divine 
element in the narrative of the early Church, holding 
“that to eliminate that is to misconceive the story of Paul 
altogether.” But he is ‘“‘indisposedto obtrude the divine 
and miraculous, wherever the facts’? can be explained 
without it. 

Before criticising details, I will quote what I thought one 
of the best passages in the book: ‘‘ As the moon has one 
face turned away from earth, looking into infinity, a face we 
never see, so it is with the mystic. In him there is the 
spiritual face—mysterious, inexplicable, but one with which 
we must reckon. And this it is that makes it so difficult to 
properly interpret the man of a constitution like Paul. We 
have to allow for a factor in his composition that escapes 
investigation” (p. 188). 

We must try to put shortly the character of the man 
Paul according to Mr. Baring Gould, and it will be best to 
do so as much as possible in his own words. The central 
point in the theory is thus stated: ‘‘The generally enter- 
tained idea of St. Paul as the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
preaching to the unconverted, drawing the net of the 
Church in untried waters, must be greatly modified. He 
did not carry the gospel to the heathen, though he certainly 
travelled among them”? (p. 417, compare 148, 435, etc.). 

Paul was, it seems, rarely able to persuade others fully 
a3 to his sincerity or his authority as an Apostle. ‘* Ob- 
viously the Apostles did not altogether trust Paul’s account 
of his vision seen at Antioch. They thought he had un- 
wittingly coloured it to suit his own wishes”’ (p. 121). “It 
must be allowed that he possessed a faculty of giving these 
matters a partial aspect, and embroidering them to suit his 
purpose, which is calculated, if not to awake suspicion, at 
all events to call forth reserve ” (p. 122). ‘‘ Were they (@.e. 
the elder apostles) to accept the assurance of a man of 
whom all they knew was that he was a weather-cock in his 
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religious opinions, and that in a matter of supreme import- 
ance.” 

Iixtreme and ill-regulated statements of this kind prevent 
the author from achieving a fair presentation of his own 
case, and will tend to prevent the good points in the book 
from being appreciated. 

Further, the author seems sometimes almost to doubt if 
Paul had any faith in his mission. For example, on p. 239, 
he asks, ‘‘ could Paul have thought, could these shallow 
sciolists have conceived it possible, that the badly expressed 
words in which he professed his convictions would outlast 
and overmaster all their cobweb-spinning, and that, in a 
few years, deep into the rock where Paul stood and re- 
ceived their jeers, the cross would be cut?’’ I should have 
believed that Paul thought, and was even firmly convinced, 
that his words would last; but Mr. Gould apparently leads 
up to a negative answer. 

The reasons why Paul could never convert any of the 
Gentiles, except certain God-fearing proselytes who had 
been already half-converted by the Jews, were various; but 
the chief were, first, his ignorance and utter want of educa- 
tion in anything except the narrowest and straitest Judaic 
legal teaching; secondly, his utter inability to argue. 

As to Paul’s ignorance of all things Greek, except a cer- 
tain fluent command of a vulgar provincial dialect, so bad 
that it made his language in speaking a subject for con- 
tempt and ridicule in Athens and Corinth (pp. 226, etc.), 
Mr. Gould speaks with remarkable emphasis in various 
passages. 

Paul had been altogether outside the circle of Greek 
studies; and had no knowledge of Greek philosophy or 
thought. ‘‘ Paul was as incapable of appreciating the art 
treasures of Athens as he was of giving proper value to its 
philosophy.’ ‘‘As he had no appreciation of art, so had 
he none for Nature” (p. 227). ‘‘So, he was ignorant of 
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Greek history, and out of sympathy with the noble strug- 
gles of the past’ (¢bid.); for “the entire system of training 
under Gamaliel had been stunting to the finer qualities of 
the mind” (p. 228). ‘‘ He had no‘knowledge of geography” 
(p. 317). 

In Tarsus during boyhood he did not attend Greek 
schools, and was never allowed to come “ in contact with 
the current and eddies of thought among the Greek 
students.” He was even kept by his strict father from 
associating with such Jews as were not strict in their 
adherence to the Law and to the traditions of the rabbis. 
He learned nothing of Greek thought; and, inasmuch as 
‘it is not probable that there was an elementary school at 
Tarsus ’’ (i.e. a Jewish school), ‘‘he learned texts of his 
mother and the interpretation from his father.” ‘As he 
worked at the loom, the old Pharisee laboured to weave as 
well his prejudices, interpretations, hatreds, and likings 
into the texture of his son’s mind.’ Thereafter, as he 
grew old, Paul‘ would be placed under instruction in the 
traditions with the ruler of the synagogue.”’ 

In this narrow system of education, ‘‘ which had tortured 
his growing mind,” Mr. Gould finds the explanation why 
Paul went ‘‘ to the opposite extreme,’ when he ‘ deserted 
the religion of his youth.”’ } 

Not merely was Paul kept from any share in Greek edu- 
cation; but also the amusements of the city were forbidden 
to him. ‘‘As Jews, the tentmaker and his son abstained 
from theatrical and gladiatorial shows’; but at this point 
the author remembers, apparently, how frequently Paul 
took his illustrations from the games, and he makes an 
exception as regards the circus. Probably “he took ad- 
vantage of having a seat in the circus, and followed the 
contests with zest.” 


1 See pp, 51-53. 
2 The idea that Paul had a seat in the circus by right (for which I know of 
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But why should we consider that the circus was per- 
mitted to Paul, and not the other amusements of the 
stadium and the amphitheatre? He very often takes his 
illustrations from the foot-races and athletic sports of the 
stadium. Once at least he uses an expression which de- 
rives its force from the venationes in the amphitheatre.' 
Are we not as fully justified in supposing that attendance 
at the stadium and amphitheatre was permitted to Paul 
as at the circus? Is it not obvious that, if we once admit 
the principle that Paul’s illustrations and comparisons and 
metaphors give a clue to his own early experiences and 
education, it becomes difficult to draw any such hard line 
of demarcation between the Jewish boy Paul’s surround- 
ings in Tarsus and those of the young Greeks? Canon 
Hicks says well: ‘‘See how essentially Greek is his per- 
petual employment of figures drawn from athletic games. 

Not less essentially Greek are his metaphors from 
the mysteries, or from civic life, or from education. It is 
plain that St. Paul’s mind is stored with images taken from 
Greco-Roman life; he calls them up without effort. He 
returns to some of them again and again. Even when a 
metaphor is suggested by an Old Testament text like 
Isaiah lix. 17 and xi. 5, he works up the illustration (1 
Thess. v. 8; Eph. vi. 13) after the manner of a pure 
Greek simply describing a Roman soldier.” * 

Those whose intellectual life has been chiefly spent in 
Greek, like Prof. Ernst Curtius, or Canon EK. L. Hicks 
(who knows as much about the Greek cities of the Asian 
coast at the period in question as any living man), recognise 
in Paul a man whose mind is penetrated with Greek 
thoughts and familiar with Greek ways. Those who are 
no justification) seems to spring from the mistaken idea (p. 60) that the Roman 
citizenship and even equestrian rank were gained by Paul’s father from his 
having held office in the city. See the remarks below, on p. 63. 


* St. Paul the Traveller, p. 230. 
2 St. Paul and Hellenism, p. 7f. (Studia Biblica, iv.) 
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come to him fresh from Roman surroundings recognise in 
him a mind which works out in practical life many of the 
guiding ideas of Roman organization, and which often ex- 
presses itself in words whose full meaning is not apparent 
without reference to. Roman Law. — 

That Paul was, above all things, a Jew trained in the 
Mosaic Law and its scholastic or rabbinical interpretation 
is quite true; but the old-fashioned (unfortunately not 
wholly old-fashioned) idea that he was nothing more than 
that is miserably inadequate and utterly misleading. It has 
maintained itself so long because Pauline study has usually 
been almost exclusively in the hands of men whose edu- 
cation has been directed first to classical Greek authors, 
and then to Jewish life and history. The life of the 
Greeco-Asiatic cities, a life inarticulate to us because its 
literature has wholly perished (and perished unregretted)— 
a life known only to the antiquary through the laborious 
piecing together of scattered fragments of stories, inscribed 
and uninscribed—is a subject which the Pauline inter- 
preters, as a rule, only enter‘ in search of illustrations; but 
he who is to appreciate Paul rightly must first make him- 
self as familiar as Hicks and Curtius have been with the 
life and surroundings and education, amid which he worked 
and preached, and then proceed to study his works, instead 
of regarding Paul always as the Jew, and reading him with 
a mind always on the outlook for Judaic ideas, and with 
the vague prepossession that nothing is Greek which does 
not resemble the Greece of Demosthenes and Plato. 

The author has on p. 277 ff. an interesting comparison 
between the Roman Jus Gentiwm (a statement of those 
elementary and universal principles of equity which were 
recognised, or supposed to be recognised, by all nations, 
and which lay at the basis of all right law) in its relation to 
the statute law, and the Gospel principles of justice and 


1 ven the best seem to enter with minds already made up. 
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duty in their relation to the Mosaic law.! In each case 
the modification of hard, inelastic, formal laws was sought 
in a return to first principles, in an appeal to fundamental 
and elementary conceptions of moral rectitude. The com- 
parison may be considered perhaps a little fanciful; but I 
do not think so. The distinction between principles of 
right and rigid regulations was in the air at that period; 
and the educated men were thinking of it, or, at least, were 
in that line of thought. 

‘This comparison illustrates a point on which Mr. Baring 
Gould differs diametrically from me; and the compari- 
son which he himself here draws seems to tell strongly 
against his view and in favour of mine. It is impossible 
to determine how far Paul was distinctly conscious of the 
analogies that exist between his conception of Christianity 
and certain features of the Imperial system; but, if he had 
any consciousness of these analogies, he must have been far 
more familiar with the Roman world than Mr. Baring 
Gould is willing to acknowledge. And, even if he were 
not conscious distinctly of the Roman analogies (though, 
for my own part, they are so numerous that I cannot 
believe them to have been hit upon in ignorance by him), 
yet at any rate his point of view is that of the educated 
men of the period; he is not a mere narrow and ignorant 
Pharisee, as Mr. Gould regards him, but a man familiar 
with the thoughts and questions of the time. 

In that antithesis lies the crucial fact on which Mr. 
Gould and I are opposed to one another. Regarding 
Christianity as having come “in the fulness of time,’’ when 

1 Dr. E. Hicks refers to the same subject less fully in his suggestive little 
book on Greek Philosophy and Roman Law in the New Testament. See also 
Dr. Ball in Contemp. Review, Aug., 1891. Mr. Gould speaks, not quite accur- 
ately, of the Edictum Perpetuum as issued by the pretores peregrini; but it was 
specially the declaration by the pretor urbanus of the principles on which he 
intended to interpret justice (jus dicere). It is inferred that the final codified 


Edictum Perpetuum includes the equity of the peregrine pretors; but the re- 
cord is that it was the codification of the Hdictum Urbanwm. 
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the world had been in part brought to that stage of educa- 
tion and thought in which the new religion was compre- 
hensible, and regarding the organization of the Church 
as arising naturally out of, and excellently suited to, the 
facts of the time, I-cannot consider Paul as being wholly 
ignorant of, and out of sympathy with, the Greek and 
Roman world. 

Mr. Baring Gould does not consider that the facts and 
surroundings of Paul’s life are of supreme importance. “I 
put aside,” says he, “‘ details unnecessary to my purpose, 
archeelogical, epigraphical, historical, geographical. My 
book is not, therefore, a life of St. Paul, if incidents and 
accidents make up a man’s life, but a study of his mind, 
the formation of his opinions, their modification under new 
conditions, and the direction taken by his work, under 
pressure of various kinds and from different sides. At the 
same time I have done my best endeavour to be accurate 
in such details as were to my purpose to mention, having 
had recourse to the latest and best authorities”’ (p. 1x.). 

After this depreciation of historical study we are rather 
surprised to find that there is contained in chapters i. and 
il. a general sketch of the character of Jewish education, 
thought, and society—such a sketch as few would attempt 
to write who had not made long and careful study of the 
evidence. From some pages we get the impression that, 
in the author’s estimation, when you have seen one Jew 
you have seen all Jews; and the Jew whom he has seen 
is the Jew in whom the Talmud finds delight, and whom 
the rabbis of the first century B.c. or A.D. tried to train. 
Chapter i. describes the Palestinian Jews according to that 
type; and Chapter ii. paints the extra-Palestinian Jews as 
much the same: ‘‘ All the Hellenistic Jews, to the number 
of three millions, who made the annual pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem to keep the Passover,! differed from the Jews resi- 

! Taken literally, this seems to imply that 3,000,000 Jews annually came to 
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dent in the Holy I Land in no other See than that of 
language” (p. 50). One rubs one’s eyes after reading such 
a statement, and goes over it again in order to see if one 
has read aright, and has not omitted a negative, or in 
some other way got the wrong sense. 

But it is an error to take the Talmudic picture of a 
perfect Jew for a portrait of the actual Jew of Palestine in 
Paul’s time; and it is a still greater error to think that the 
foreign Jews were not often strongly affected by Greek and 
Roman education.'! In other places the author speaks more 
correctly on this last point. 

Mr. Baring Gould has not much doubt that Paul married 
Lydia at Philippi, or would have done so “ but for unto- 
ward circumstances,’ falling ‘‘ under the more or less de- 
spotic control” of the rich shopkeeper,” like Hercules in 
the ‘palace of Omphale, ‘‘and delivered from it by a very 
peculiar circumstance,” viz., the adventure with the slave 
girl. On the whole Mr. Gould concludes that it is more 
probable that the marriage did not actually come off. It 
was, according to him, a lucky accident that Paul had to 
leave hurriedly, so that ‘‘ the Church of Philippi was given 
a chance of growth independent of his presence’’; for the 
idea seems to rule through this book that Paul ruined 
every Church which he interfered with, partly by his lack 
of ability to convert, partly by the bad influence which he 
had on those whom he converted. The only persons on 
whom he could exercise much influence were, apparently, 
women: in Macedonia “he liked . . . the independ- 
ence of the women and their amenability to his preaching.” 


Jerusalem from abroad for the Feast. ‘A man of the world,” would hardly 
make such a statement; but probably the author has here merely made one of 
those awkward sentences which sometimes obscure his real meaning, and are 
apparently due to haste (see below). 

1 Many examples in my Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. xv. 

2 He thinks that the money which Paul evidently had command of at 
Cxsarea and in Rome was all supplied by Lydia (p. 402). 
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Timothy, ‘evidently a tender-hearted, gentle, sensitive 
person, whose bringing up by two women, and whose 
delicate health, made him wanting in initiative, . . 
was precisely the sort of person~Paul liked to have about 
him; one who would obey without questioning and follow 
without murmur ”’ (p. 206). 

The author recurs frequently to his idea of a feminine 
element in Paul’s nature. I believe he is right, for there 
is always something of that element in every great nature; 
but Mr. Gould gives an unpleasant, gibing turn to his 
expressions on the subject. He points out that, if Chris- 
tianity was to be trammelled by being bound to the text of 
the Judaic Law, it never could become a religion for the 
world, nor one of progress. As for Paul, ‘‘ this he did not 
see,’ but he felt it by a sort of feminine instinct, and what 
he felt, that he was convinced was right.’’ The closest 
analogy which he can find to illustrate Paul’s character is 
in St. Theresa, who ‘‘ was a female counterpart of St. Paul” 
(p. 127, a very interesting passage, well worth reading). 

Mr. Gould seems more than half inclined to think that 
Stephen and Paul were wrong in method and that their 
action was a misfortune to Christianity. The older Apostles 
preferred the wise and calm course of work. ‘‘ They 
strewed the seed over every tidal wave that rolled to Jeru- 
salem at every feast, and then retreated to the ends of the 
earth, whereas Paul darted about dropping grains here and 
there” (p. 259). Paul has had the luck to be the ‘‘most 
advertised,” and his ‘‘ comet-like whirls’”’ are more ‘‘ strik- 
ing in story”’ than the quieter but more effective work of 
the other Apostles, who ‘“‘sat at the centre, forming as it 
were a powerful battery sending out shock after shock to 
the limits of the civilized world” (p. 259; see also pp. 200, 
300). But Paul, ‘‘as he had no knowledge of geography, 


1 T should have thought that, if there were anything in the world that Paul 
saw more clearly than another, it was this. 
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supposed the world was very small, and that he could 
overrun and convert the whole of it in a very few years”’ 
(p. 317). 

Even the blame of Nero’s persecution is laid on Paul. 
“*So little did Paul conceive of the possibility of Nero be- 
coming a persecutor, that apparently he took the occasion 
of his appeal to detach the Christian community from the 
Synagogue, to organize it in independence, and so place it 
in such a position that, after the fire, the tyrant was able 
to put his hand down on it, and select his victims. 

But for this step taken by Paul, it Lhe have been dificnlt 
to distinguish them from the Jews.” 

Still more strange than the oft-repeated diatribes against 
Paul’s inability to convert the heathen, or to make himself 
intelligible to them, are the passages in which the author 
describes the evil consequences of Paul’s work. These 
culminate in the sentence: ‘‘ His model Churches either 
stank in the nostrils of the not over nice pagans through 
their immoralities, or backed out of antinomism into 
Judaic observance’”’ (p. 216, compare p. 304 ff, etc.). 

I have left myself no space in which to speak of the 
many pages in which ridicule is poured on Paul’s argument. 
“His reasonings convinced nobody, and he was himself 
conscious at last how poor and ineffective they were” (p. 
317). Nothing is more difficult than to understand or 
sympathize with the style of argumentation current in 
ancient times. ‘Take Plato’s arguments in Republic I. 
Nothing could well seem more pointless or more unfair, 
except some of those which Plato elsewhere puts into 
Socrates's mouth. Yet it would be hardly more foolish 
to consider Plato as incapable of arguing in a style which 
his public could understand than it is to pour contempt on 
Paul’s reasoning. Mr. Gould has not taken enough time 
to understand it. 

It must be frankly stated that Mr. Baring Gould seems 
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not to have given himself the time to do justice to his own . 
thesis. He has made a number of slips in details, both of 
fact and of style, which are hardly explicable except on the 
supposition of extreme hurry. 4 

As to errors of fact, he considers that the breaking of 
bread, etc., at Assos (Acts xx. 7f.) took place on the Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, not on the Sunday, as the 
words plainly imply (as the commentators whom I happen 
to have at hand, all! understand); and on this, appa- 
rently, he founds an elaborate theory as to the origin and 
nature of the Agape-meal.®? On p. 74, he maintains that 
the seven deacons (Aets vi. 5) were “‘all Hellenistic Jews. 
It is hardly likely that as yet a place in the ministry would 
be given to a proselyte.”’ But it is expressly said by Luke 
that one of them, Nicolas, was a proselyte Antiochian. On 
p. 79 he finds significance in the fact that Stephen’s burial 
‘“‘ was not conducted by the believers, though they lamented 
his death; but by ‘devout men,’ a term specially applied 
to the uncircumcised proselytes.” Apparently, he has not 
consulted the Greek Text: the ‘‘ devout men,’ who buried 
Stephen, were evraPeis, a term perfectly applicable to the 
believers, and not cePdmevor, which is the term applied to 
‘uncircumcised proselytes.”’ On p. 242 Diolcus seems to 
be spoken of as a harbour on the Saronic Gulf. On pp. 
924-2926, it would almost seem that Thessalonica and Bercea 
are treated as one and the same city. Mr. Baring Gould 
describes the coming to Thessalonica and the riot; and 
“the result was that Paul and Silas were expelled from 
Bercea’’; and this is not a mere slip of the pen, for there 
is no allusion to any visit to Bercea; and the confusion 
between the two cities continues through pp. 225 and 226. 


1 Doubtless some others take the same view as Mr. Baring Gould, for nothing 
in Luke or Paul is so clear, that some will not misunderstand it, 

2 See pp. 188, 253, etc., The Agape-meal had, as he thinks, a totally different 
meaning and origin in Jerusalem and in Antioch. 
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On p. 60 there occurs a strange sentence: “‘ As his father 
was a citizen, and he likewise, they were not mere resi- 
dents of Tarsus, but enjoyed the privileges and position of 
Roman citizenship.” Taken strictly, this implies an idea 
that Paul’s Roman rights belonged to him in virtue of his 
Tarsian citizenship... That would, of course, be quite 
erroneous; but the following paragraph seems to prove 
that such was the author’s idea, for he goes on to speak as 
if the enjoyment of office in the city would carry with 
it equestrian rank, 

The style in which the book is written shows marks of 
haste, and contains a number of mistakes such as a prac- 
tised writer like Mr, Baring Gould could hardly have been 
guilty of, unless he had been over-pressed and unduly 
hurried. For example, on p. viii., ‘‘ unctuous expletives 
are poured over him till the precious balms break his head” 
(viz., Paul’s head). It is proverbial that hard words break 
no bones; why, then, should soft words break the head 
on which they are cast? On p. ix. the strange expression, 
“the facts can be explained without forcible intervention 
with the natural order,’ probably arises from careless 
correction of an earlier phrase, ‘“‘interference with.” On 
p. 41, “ before the rise of the veil of history ’’ is an infelicit- 
ous expression to denote a remote period, about which 
geology alone has anything to tell. But examples need not 
be multiplied: the expression is often in serious need of 
revision. 

I cannot close without protesting against a passage on 
p. 418. ‘The Americans send out and maintain missions 
to the Mohammedans in Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, but 
the missionaries have long despaired of making one convert 
of the disciples of Islam, and they poach for congregations 

1 On p. 47 he speaks more correctly on this subject; but his words there are 


discordant with p. 60. The view stated on p. 60 has been often maintained by 
writers on Paul. 
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among the historic Christian Churches.” In every point of 
view this sentence is false. The missionaries to whom Mr. 
Baring Gould refers were sent out from the first for the 
purpose of educating the Christians, and never with the 
intention of converting the Mohammedans. ‘They were 
welcomed and protected by the three reforming Sultans, 
Mahmud and his two successors, which would never have 
been the case had their action been in any way directed to 
the Turks or other Mohammedan peoples. Further, their 
primary object was not to proselytize among the Armenians, 
but to provide an educational system of schools and colleges 
for a people who had been so repressed and degraded that 
they were wholly without the humblest educational organi- 
zation. To this day members of many Churches attend 
these schools, knowing, after sixty years experience, that no 
attempt will be made to interfere with their religion. I 
have talked frequently with members of the Armenian and 
the Greek Church who have been educated at the mission- 
ary schools; and speak on their authority, as well as on 
that of the missionaries themselves. Moreover, every one 
who has even the most superficial acquaintance with the 
facts of recent Turkish history and life knows that a great 
number of Bulgarians were educated at the Mission College 
in Constantinople, Robert College. Was Mr. Gould ignor- 
ant of this, and of the part they have played in emancipated 
Bulgaria, or does he think that M. Stoiloff (who succeeded 
Stambuloff as Prime Minister) and the other Bulgarian 
College students were converted, or that the missionaries 
aimed at converting them? In the following sentence he 
‘betrays some apprehension that he may be ignorant: he 
proceeds, ‘‘ these missionaries, I daresay, give themselves 
out as labouring among the unbelievers, but all their efforts 
are directed in quite another direction.” This is all 
dragged in, without being relevant in any way to the 
subject, simply in order to give Mr. Baring Gould the 
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opportunity of showing his dislike for people of whom he 
has heard vaguely, but about whose work he knows nothing, 
and has not thought it necessary to inquire. They seem to 
him to resemble Paul. In their inability to convert un- 
believers, they try to pervert Christians; and so ‘“ Paul 
would have liked to convert the heathen, but he could not 
do it; he had not the faculty. He proposed it more than 
once, but there it all ended.”’ 

We should have expected that a writer about St. Paul, 
who adopts “‘ the line of a novelist with some experience of 
life,’ would take some trouble to familiarise himself with 
the general facts and situation of the country where his 
scene lies. Mr. Baring Gould prefers to be ignorant of the 
modern facts, though he has certainly taken some trouble 
to acquaint himself with the ancient. But he can never 
free himself from a ruling prejudice against the method of 
“any Paul or Barnabas rushing about founding Churches” 
{p. 260). 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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Iv is a natural and a common practice with letter-writers 
to catch up some phrase from their correspondent’s letters 
and incorporate it with their own reply. The phrase is 
necessarily recognised at once by the correspondent at the 
time, and in modern days the use of inverted commas pre- 
cludes all possibility of mistake, if the letter should be subse- 
quently printed; but the ancients had not this advantage, 
and hence it becomes a question of critical instinct to see 
where a writer is doing this, and to distinguish between the 
quotation and the writer’s own words; and the suggestion 
of this paper is,'that in this section of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians St. Paul is quoting from the letter which 
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the Corinthians had written to him (vii. 1), and that to an 
extent which has scarcely been suspected before.' 

Before we examine the passage it is worth while to note 
that in 2 Corinthians we find a similar phenomenon. We 
have indeed no sufficient ground for assuming, as Dr. Lisco 
has lately done in Germany, that St. Paul is there quoting 
from a written attack upon himself, but it cannot be doubted 
that such phrases as those of 2 Corinthians x. 1, ‘‘I, who 
in your presence am lowly among you, but being absent am 
of good courage towards you”; and 2 Corinthians xii. 16, 
‘‘ being crafty, I caught you with guile,’ represent the sub- 
stance, if not the actual words, of the taunts levelled in 
speech against St. Paul by his Jewish-Christian opponents 
at Corinth. It is again an interesting, though less con- 
vincing conjecture of Schmiedel, that when St. Paul calls 
himself ‘‘one born out of due time,” to éxtpwya, the still- 
born child (1 Cor. xv. 8), he is adopting - ironically the term 
of insult levelled at him by Judaizers: ‘‘ the man who had 
been cast out of the Jewish synagogue, like the result of a 
miscarriage from the mother’s womb.”? Such an incor- 
poration of taunt, objection, criticism, is eminently charac- 
teristic of St. Paul’s vividly dramatic and controversial 
style. It underlies whole paragraphs, such as those in 
Romans iii. 1-9; vi., ix.-xi.; and as the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians is the only one in which he is confessedly 
answering a letter, it will be natural to find in it a similar 
method of incorporation of whole phrases or sections from 
the questions asked him and the reasons urged with respect 
to them in that letter. 

I would propose, then, to print this paragraph in the 
following way :— 

1 T find that, in the main, my suggestion has been anticipated by Heinrici ; 
but as mine differs from his in some details, I venture to put it forward. 

2 Cf. Kuseb., H. E., v. 1. for a similar Christian application : éy eyivero ro\\y 


xapa TH rapbévy pnrpl, ods ws vexpods éEérpwoe, TovTovs CGvTas aroAauBavoto7n, of 
Christians who had at first denied and then confessed their faith. 
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“Now concerning things sacrificed to idols, ‘‘ we know 
that we all have knowledge.”’ 

Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth. If any man 
think that he knoweth anything, he knoweth not yet as he 
ought to know; but if any man loveth God, the same is 
known of Him. 

Concerning therefore the eating of things sacrificed to 
idols, “‘we know that no idol is anything in the world, and 
that there is no God but one. For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or on earth” (as there are 
gods many and lords many), ‘‘ yet to us there is One God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, and we unto Him, and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through Him.” 

Howbeit in all men there is not that knowledge; but 
some, being used until now to the idol, eat as of a thing 
sacrificed to an idol, and their conscience being weak is 
defiled. 

“ But meat will not commend us to God ; neither, if we eat 
not, are we the worse, nor, if we eat, are we the better.” 

“But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
becomes a stumbling-block to the weak. ”’ 

And I would paraphrase it somewhat thus :— 

“I come now to answer the second question contained 
in your letter, about things sacrificed to idols. On this 
subject you plead that you have a right to eat them, be- 
cause (you say) ‘we are quite sure that we Christians all 
have knowledge about the true nature of God and His rela- 
tion to the idols.’ True, but remember knowledge only 
makes the individual conceited; it is love which builds up 
a Church. Besides, your boast of knowledge shows that it 
is not true knowledge; a man must have love and love of 
God, if he is to have true knowledge; then only does he 
know God, or, rather, is known by God.! I return, then, 


1 The suggestion of Canon Evans (Speaker’s Commentary, ad loc.) that odros 
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to the question you have asked me about eating things 
sacrificed to idols; you claim that you may do so, for (you 
say) ‘we, as Christians, know that no idol is anything in 
the world, and that there is no God but one. For though 
there are many objects of worship among our heathen 
neighbours whom they call gods, whether gods of Olympus 
or gods of the powers of earth.’ (Yes, that is true; I see 
the worship of many here in Ephesus, and wherever I 
travel, and even Moses used language that implies many 
such gods and lords.') ‘Yet to us Christians there is one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we unto 
Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, and we through Him.” 

‘‘T reply that that also is quite true in theory; yet, as 
a matter of fact, all Christians have not this knowledge 
realized ; but some having been used, up till their recent 
conversion, to believe an idol to have real existence and 
real power, eat of a thing so sacrificed with the feeling that 
it has been affected and polluted by gis idol, and their, con- 
science being weak is defiled. 

“But you plead once more for liberty. You say, ‘meat 
will not commend us to God; neither, if we eat not, are we 
conscious of being the worse, nor, if we eat, are we con- 
scious of being the better; therefore we can do just as we 
hike.’ Quite true again in theory, yet take heed lest this 
liberty of yours about which you boast should become a 
stumbling-block to the weak.” 


takes up rév Qedv and tn’ ai’rod takes up el 71s, so that the meaning would be 
“God has at once been recognised in His true character by such a man,” is 
very attractive in a context where the knowledge referred to is that of God and 
His relation to the idols ; but the analogy in thought of Galatians iv. 9, and in 
structure of Romans viii. 9, ef dé ris Ilvedua Xpiorod odk exer, obros obK éoruv 
avrov, is strongly in favour of the old view. 

1 The commentators suppose an allusion to Deuteronomy x. 17, otros Oeds 
tov bedy Kat Kbpios Tov Kuplov. Probably, also, the language of Deuteronomy 
xxxii., which St. Paul adapts in x. 20, is already in his mind, especially vv. 17, 
18, 31, 37. 
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It will no doubt be objected that much of the language 
here attributed to the Corinthian letter is Pauline (e.g., 
groawer, tvom. ii. 2, ii. 19, vii. 14, viii. 22, 28; 2 Cor. v.1; 
1 Tim. 1. 8; wapicrava:, Rom. vi. 18, xiv. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 14, 
st. 2, Col. i. 22; 28; 2 Tim. ii. 15); but this is no real 
objection. The history of most of the phrases would be 
this, that St. Paul had first used them in his preaching to 
the Corinthians; that then the Corinthians had taken them 
up, and applied them without due qualifications; that 
they had inserted them so in this letter; and that St. 
Paul takes them directly now from the letter. They are 
his phrases; he does not repudiate them; but he shows 
how they need adaptation to particular needs, and how 
they may not be pressed out of the original context in 
which they were used. 

There are several considerations which seem to bear out 
this view. 

1. It makes quite intelligible the apparent contradiction 
between v. 1, “‘ We know that we all have knowledge,” 
and v. 7, ‘‘ Howbeit in all men there is not that know- 
ledge.” The former is the language of the Corinthians, 
the latter of St. Paul. 

2. It explains the antithesis between ‘we’ (v. 8) and 
“vou” (v. 9). Throughout the whole passage the first 
person plural is the language of the Corinthians (olSayey, 
1.4; *piv, sets, 6; yuas, 8); the second person in vv. 9-12 
is in St. Paul’s address to them. 

8. It gives some point to the very difficult parenthesis in 
v. 5, “ As there are gods many and lords many.” It is 
hard to believe that St. Paul is here predicating the real 
existence of many gods, as though there were an antithesis 
between elmep cici Aeyowevoe and domep cici. It seems 
necessary to supply Aeyouevor with both clauses; but, if so, 
the addition is so slight, if both are regarded as sayings of 
St. Paul, that it is hard to see why the parenthesis is added 
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at all; whereas if the latter is Ais confirmation of their 
statement—perhaps bya reference to his own experience, 
perhaps with a semi-quotation of the Old Testament—there 
is a real progress in the thought. ~~ 

4. It has often been noticed how frequently St. Paul in 
this Epistle expresses himself surprised at the ignorance of 
the Corinthians. The surprised question, ‘‘ Know ye not?” 
(ov« oiéate; or more strongly, 7 ov« oidaTe;) occurs ten times 
in this letter (iii. 16; v. 6; vi. 2, 3, 9,15, 16, 19; ix. 18, 
24), only once (Rom. vi. 16) elsewhere. This is explicable 
enough in the face of the conceit of the Corinthian Church, 
but the satire of it is even more marked if twice in their 
recent letter they had used the boastful oidapev. 

5. In a similar way the repeated stress on the privileges 
which ail the Israelites enjoyed in the wilderness (zavtes 
five times in x. 1-4, cf. ix. 24-25) gains a fresh point if it is 
a reminiscence of this boast of universal knowledge in the 
Corinthian letter (wavtes yvaou Exoper). 

6. It is interesting to note that this great dogmatic state- 
ment of the unity of God and of Christ’s work as the agent 
of creation, a statement which implies the fuller Christ- 
ology of the Colossian letter, will thus be not only a part of 
St. Paul’s teaching when he wrote this letter, but a part of 
the teaching as given when he first preached at Corinth, 
which was already treated by the Corinthians as a Chris- 
tian, axiom, and as the basis for practical inferences. 

7. It makes more clear the reason why St. Paul does not 
quote the decree of the Apostles at Jerusalem, ‘‘ That ye 
abstain from things sacrificed to idols” (Acts xv. 29). The 
circumstances had changed, and the point of view was 
entirely different. At that time Jewish Christians were 

ing to press the observance of the Mosaic law upon 
Gentile Christians; the Apostles decided that such obser- 
vance was not to be imposed, but they requested the 
Gentile Christians to abstain from a few things which 
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would give special offence to the Jewish Christians, and 
would make the common social meal of Christians im- 
possible.1 Had a Gentile Christian at Antioch asked the 
question, ‘“‘ Why may I not eat meat that has been sacrificed 
to idols?” he would have received the reply, ‘‘ Because 
the Mosaic law forbids it, and there are ‘myriads’ (Acts 
xxl. 20) of Christians who are observing the Mosaic law, 
and will be offended at your conduct.’’ But at Corinth 
all was different. The question of Jewish scruples and of 
the Mosaic law was entirely absent, or rather was a sub- 
ordinate element, lying quite in the background («ai 
Tovéaiors, x. 32 only). The prominent controversy lay 
between Gentile and Gentile. The stronger of them, 
boasting of their liberty and perilously self-confident, 
claimed that there were no restrictions for a Christian. 
The idol was nothing, and could not affect the meat. They 
might eat such meat, not only if they found it in the 
market, and cooked it at home; not only if they found it 
at dinner at a friend’s house; but actually they might join 
their heathen neighbours in festivals in the heathen temples 
(ev eidwA<iw, viii. 10), and eat it there. Against this the 
less strong Gentile Christians protested; they had been 
accustomed to the idol (viii. 7) as an object of worship so 
very recently (ws dptz) that they dreaded association with 
it ; it seemed to pollute the meat, and they touched it with 
a half-superstitious dread. Had one of their stronger 
neighbours asked them, Why may we not eat? they 
would not have alluded to the Mosaic law, but to the 
power of the heathen idol. Against this superstitious 
dread the stronger appealed to St. Paul: Ought not 


i A deeper view of the purpose of these limitations will be found in Hort’s 
Judaistic Christianity, p. 71.- Dr. Hort regards them as meant to be “con- 
erete indications of pure and true religion,” i.e. as meant to inculcate moral 
holiness, whole-hearted worship of God, and reverence for all forms of life. 
But if this were so, would the latter restrictions upon blood and things 
strangled have ever fallen into disuse ? 
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Christians to know better than this? Was it not too 
trifling? Surely any Christian might eat such meat any- 
where ? 

St. Paul’s answer is twofold. He is with the stronger 
brethren that essentially all things are God’s, and that an 
idol cannot pollute it or take it out of God’s control; but 
he is entirely with the weaker brethren, that it is wrong for 
any Christian to eat it in an idol temple. To go there at 
allis an act of idolatry; it brings into play all the feelings 
of worship, of communion with the object of worship; it is 
to run into the same peril as the Israelites ran into in the 
wilderness ; it is to be partaker with devils (x. 1-22). On 
the other hand, in the simple matter of eating in a private 
house he is on the side of the stronger; they may eat; it is 
better not to ask questions; yet if some more scrupulous 
brother still regards it as having religious associations (‘epd- 
@vtrov, x. 28, not efdwrcOutov), it is well to regard such 
scruples and to abstain from eating out of considerateness. 

The question of meat touched daily life, and was bound 
up with religion ; hence many questions might arise about 
it, and it is necessary to distinguish them. At least three 
objections were raised and met within the times of the New 
Testament. The first was Jewish Christian: ‘‘ the Mosaic 
law makes certain meats unclean, therefore a Christian 
may not eat them.’ The answer to this was, “ The 
Mosaic law is not binding on Gentile Christians, but we 
ask them to abstain from meat offered to idols and from 
blood and from things strangled, lest they should’ give 
offence to Jewish Christians’ (Acts xv.). The second 
was Gentile Christian: ‘‘ The idols pollute meat offered to 
them, therefore a Christian may not eat them.” The 
answer was, ‘‘ The idols have no power ; therefore a Chris- 
tian may eat such meat (anywhere except where it will 
imply contact with heathen worship), but he had better 
abstain if he will give offence to his weaker brother or to 
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Jewish Christians’ (1 Cor. viii-x.). The last objection 
went deeper still: ‘‘ meat is evil in itself, therefore Chris- 
tians should abstain from all flesh.” And the answer was, 
“Nothing is evil in itself; Christians are free to eat; yet 
once again let there be toleration and mutual considerate- 
ness” (Rom. xiv.). The three positions might be sum- 
marized in language expanded from that of St. Paul: ovdév 
Kowvov dia ToD vosov (Acts xv.), ovdev Kowvov Sia Tov cide@dov 
(1 Cor.), ovdév Korey Oi’ Eavtod (Rom. xiv.). 

To return to the chapter, with which this article deals, 
it would be too sanguine to hope that the suggestion here 
made will meet with universal acceptance; to many it will 
appear too artificial. It is, however, somewhat parallel to 
the way in which the writer of the Fourth Gospel passes 
from narrating words of our Lord or of other speakers 
into comments of his own, without any clear indication 
that he is doing so (e.g., i. 15-18, ili. 16, ii. 31). It is even 
more parallel to the way in which Horace, in his Ars Poe- 
tica, itself a letter, seems at first to translate a fragment of 
his Greek original, then to add his comment upon the 
statement; again without any clear indication where the 
translation ends and the comment begins.‘ And even if in 
this particular passage of St. Paul’s letter it may not be 
possible to draw the lines so sharply as has been done 
above, yet there can be little doubt that St. Paul’s lan- 
guage is influenced to some extent by that of the Corinthian 
letter both here and elsewhere. It is very probable that 
the sentence of vii. 1, ‘‘it is good for a man not to touch 
a@ woman,” appeared in that letter; very probable again 
that the phrase which is four times repeated, ‘‘ All things 
are lawful’ (vi. 12, x. 23), had been quoted by them 
to justify license in moral questions, and freedom in this 
special matter of meats. The same may be true of vi. 18, 
“meats for the belly, and the belly for meats”; x. 26, 27, 

1 Cf. Prof. H. Nettleship, Zssays in Latin Literature, pp. 173-183. 
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‘asking no questions for conscience sake’’; x. 29, ‘‘ why 
is my freedom judged by another conscience?”; and, 
mutatis mutandis, xi. 2, ‘you remember me in all things 
and hold fast the traditions, even as.I delivered them to 
you.” This last statement it can scarcely be doubted, 
referred to some grateful expression of their loyalty which 
they had made, though in this case there is less reason for 
connecting it with the letter: it might have been reported 
to him by the household of Chloe. But in the eighth 
chapter we are in close touch with the letter itself (cf. vii. 
1 wepi dé oy éypdware and vill. 1 mepi dé Tov cidwA0OUTMY), 
and it is more justifiable to look for direct extracts from it. 
WALTER LOCK. 


SURVEY OF LITERATURE ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Ivrropuctrion.—The most important contribution recently made to 
this department of literature is the Second Part completing the 
First Volume of Prof. W. M. Ramsay’s great work on The Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Clarendon Press). In the first part, 
published in 1895, the Lycos Valley and South-Western Phrygia 
were described: in the part now issued West and West-Central 
Phrygia receive similar treatment. Although the larger part of 
the territory remains to be dealt with, its treatment will probably 
not occupy so much space, because in Northern Phrygia there are 
fewer cities which will afford material for discussion. It is too 
late in the day to remark upon the indefatigable research, the 
scientific scholarship, the lively historical imagination, the insight 
which lend distinction and value to all Prof. Ramsay’s work. But 
it may be said that in nothing he has published are these qualities 
more in evidence, and in none of his previous works has he more 
effectively reproduced the past than in the volume now issued. 
The material alone out of which he has built his history, the 
inscriptions discovered and. deciphered by himself and other 
scholars, and the allusions in rarely read authors, is of immense 
and permanent ‘value: while his interpretation of this material, 
and his brilliant inferences from it furnish an instructive example 
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in historical study. Very significant for the student of primitive 
Christianity are the facts which Prof. Ramsay adduces regarding 
the attitude of Christians towards the Pagan society in which 
they lived. “Christianity, when establishing itself amid an alien 
society, did not immediately re-make the whole life and manners 
of its converts.” The shyness of public profession, except among 
the Montanists, is tellingly illustrated from the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of the Christians. These inscriptions also furnish a criterion 
by which the gradual introduction of certain symbols and expres- 
sions into Christian use may be ascertained. 

In some respects Prof. Ramsay’s conclusions will take his reader 
by surprise. From the incorrectness of the Greek of the epitaphs, 
and from other suggestions, he concludes that “the educated sec- 
tion of the population was, on the whole, that which turned first 
to Christianity: the unthinking mob of the Greek cities, and the 
uneducated rustic population, were the last to be affected by it. 
But the Greek of the Christian inscriptions is undoubtedly worse 
than that of the ordinary pagan epitaphs, containing more late 
forms and more false spelling. In this respect they justify the 
complaint of Aristides about the shocking Greek used by the 
Christians. At the same time the Christian epitaphs are more 
ambitious, and introduce novelties and a wider range of topics. 
It was not the completely Hellenized and most highly educated 
persons that were open to the new religion, but those who were 
in process of shaking off the old Oriental characteristics, and who, 
being in a state of change, were open to all kinds of new influen- 
ees.” In connection with the decay of the once flourishing and 
important city of Humeneia, Prof. Ramsay gives utterance to 
thoughts which will not fail to be taken to heart in our own 
time: ‘The massacre of Diocletian, by exterminating the most 
progressive party in the Eastern cities, destroyed the last chance 
that the empire had of regaining vitality and health ; education 
had always been dependent on the vigour of municipal life, and 
henceforth it sickened and died; when the pagan philosophic re- 
action had spent its force, there was no power left to withstand 
the barbarizing Anti-Grecian tendencies which some of the Chris- 
tian party had always shown. Massacre then, as always, was 
to be not merely a crime and a stupendous folly, but also a terrible 
blow to the world, to civilization, and to humanity.” 

Bishop Westcott has issued in a separate volume a series of 
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papers which appeared in this magazine in 1887. It is published 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and is entitled Some Lessons of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament. It is intended to enforce 
the claims of this Version to public recognition. These claims are 
that the Revisers ‘have placed the English reader far more nearly 
than before in the position of the Greek scholar; that they have 
made it possible for him to trace out innumerable subtleties of 
harmonious correspondence between different parts of the New 
Testament which were hitherto obscured; that they have given 
him a copy of the original which is marked by a faithfulness un- 
approached, I will venture to say, by any other ecclesiastical ver- 
sion.” These claims are illustrated by a large number of instruc- 
tive examples, by which the superiority, at any rate in point of 
accuracy, of the Revised Version to the Authorized is put beyond 
question. 

From the Librairie Fischbacher, Paris, we have received La 
Composition des Hvangiles, par Edouard Roehrich, in which a very 
complete account is given of the aim, contents, and sources of each 
Gospel. 

Exncusis.—To the Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and 
Colleges Principal Moule has contributed a commentary on The 
Epistle to the Philippians (Cambridge University Press). Not- 
withstanding a somewhat excessive dependence upon Lightfoot, 
this little book contains evidence of considerable research and 
originality of investigation. The notes are full and compact; and 
they invariably throw the needed light upon the text. The only 
alteration which might be suggested is the substitution of a 
bibliographical list for the chapter on the Greek text. This 
chapter is either too much or too little. However, this volume 
will uphold the reputation of the series, which certainly is one of 
the most helpful now being issued. 

Messrs. Rivington, Percival & Co. have added to their “ Books 
of the Bible” for schools The Gospel according to St. Mark, by 
Rey. A. EH. Hillard, M.A. The idea of the series is to furnish for 
the use of schools cheap editions of the books of the Bible pre- 
pared by scholars who have had experience in the teaching of 
divinity, and understand the needs of the ordinary school-boy. 
In the present volume this idea is excellently carried out, and 
there is little doubt that the series as a whole will commend itself 
to teachers. In the sketch of Herod’s temple, why have the 
points of the compass not been considered ? 
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The Old Faith or the New—Which? by OC. H. Stuart (HE. 
Marlborough & Co.), is an exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which the author supposes to be from the pen of St. 
Paul. The exposition is conscientious, but rather lacks bright- 
ness and attractiveness. 

New Tusrament Turotocy.—While many valuable additions 
have recently been made to our knowledge of Biblical theology, a 
scholarly treatment of the New Testament teaching regarding the 
Church has still been lacking. The Christian Ecclesia, by the late 
Dr. Hort (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.), goes far to supply this lack. 
Tt does not indeed include all that is embraced under the doctrine 
of the Church, but it traces with critical accuracy the use of the 
word Heclesia, and the growth of that institution in Apostolic 
times. The book consists mainly of lectures delivered by Dr. 
Hort as Lady Margaret Professor in the Michaelmas terms of 
1888 and 1889. The investigation is conducted with a scholar’s 
impartiality ; and in every chapter one is struck with the minute 
accuracy and close observation that are throughout maintained. 
Accordingly, the conclusions arrived at will not gratify the 
partisan, but are likely to stand. Of the Apostles he says, as 
warranted by the evidence, that there is “no trace in Scripture 
of a formal commission of authority for government from Christ 
Himself. Their commission was to be witnesses of Himself, and 
to bear that witness by preaching and healing. But it is incon- 
ceivable that the moral authority with which they were thus 
clothed, and the uniqueness of their position and personal 
qualifications, should not in all these years have been accumulat- 
ing upon them, by the spontaneous homage of the Christians of 
Judea, an ill-defined but lofty authority in matters of govern- 
ment and administration.” This will approve itself to students of 
the New Testament as an eminently sane judgment. Elsewhere 
he says that authority came to the Apostles by the ordinary 
action of Divine providence, not by any formal Divine command. 
As a matter of course, he finds that in the New Testament the 
word éricxomos is not a title, but a description of the elder’s 
function. One is tempted to dwell on several of the points which 
Dr. Hort sets in a clearer light than hitherto has fallen upon 
them, but probably the book will itself be in the hands of all who 
seek for guidance to the teaching of the New Testament on this 
subject. It may not be amiss, however, to cite the closing words 
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of the Lectures: “ In this, as in so many other things, is seen the 
futility of endeavouring to make the Apostolic history into a set 
of authoritative precedents, to be rigorously copied without re- 
gard to time and place, thus turning the Gospel into a second 
Levitical code. The Apostolic age is.full of embodiments of 
purposes and principles of the-most instructive kind: but the 
responsibility of choosing the means was left for ever to the 
Ecclesia itself, and to each Heclesia, guided by ancient precedent 
on the one hand and adaptation to present and future needs on 
the other. The lesson-book of the Hcclesia, and of every Hcclesia, 
is not a law but a history.” These no doubt are not noyel con- 
clusions, but they derive increased significance from the voice 
that now utters them. 

Under this heading may also be mentioned the first series of 
Angus Lectures. These were delivered by the venerable scholar 
whose name they perpetuate, Dr. Joseph Angus. The subject he 
chose is Regeneration: The Divine Fatherhood—The Divine Sonship 
that Saves Men (Alexander & Shepheard). To all who know Dr. 
Angus it is needless to say that in these lectures there is much 
clear and sound thinking. Solidity without ornamentation, 
warmth of feeling without impassioned utterance, characterise 
this, as they characterise other utterances of the same mind. May 
it without offence be suggested that the author’s Baptist principles 
rather obscure the true relation of baptism to regeneration ? 
Again and again he speaks of it as the ordinance of repentance 
and faith, and plainly were that the sole or the main relation and 
explanation of baptism, the application of that ordinance to in- 
fants would be illegitimate. But baptism is essentially the out- 
ward sign of regeneration, and, if infants can be regenerate, they 
can be baptized. 

Misceniangous.—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued the work 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury on Cyprian, His Life, His 
Times, His Work. It was finished, even to the preface, a few days 
before he left Addington for Ireland in September last. His son 
writes a brief prefatory note, in which he gives some interesting 
particulars illustrating the interest which Dr. Benson had taken 
in the work for upwards of thirty years. Mr. Benson found his 
father’s style obscure, and ventured to hint that “he was too 
careful to avoid the jobvious.” “No,” replied the Archbishop, 
“it’s not that: I only wish to say the obvious thing without the 
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customary periphrases; it all comes of hours and hours spent 
with intense enjoyment over Thucydides, weighing the force of 
every adjective and every particle.” At once these features of 
the book strike the most casual reader, the obscurity not only of 
the style, indeed not so much of the style, as of the arrangement 
and method of the book, and the disciplined scholarship. That it 
has been a labour of love and the work of a lifetime is apparent 
from the fulness of information gathered in text’ and notes, and 
from the pains taken even with the typography—pains resulting 
inter alia in three unusually well-executed maps, for which, how- 
eyer, he professes himself indebted to other scholars. 

Yet, rich in information and criticism as the work of Dr. Ben- 
son is, it cannot be pronounced either complete or satisfactory. 
The polemic against Rome which dominates it forbids both com- 
pleteness and accuracy. So absorbed is he ’in the points that 
make for the Anclican against the Roman claims that he actually 
makes not one solitary reference to Bishop Sage’s “ Principles of 
the Cyprianic Age,” and the literature to which that book gave 
rise, important as it was for the determination of the ideas of 
Cyprian regarding the relation of the bishop to the presbyterate. 
But even as regards Dr. Benson’s main contention that Cyprian’s 
theory and practice negative the claims of Rome, no great ad- 
vance is made beyond what has always been understood. It is 
well known that Cyprian considered that each bishop was inde- 
pendent in his own domain, and that he acted on this principle in 
resisting the Bishop of Rome. But what Barrow and others have 
recognised is that by certain obscure statements he gave a handle 
to Romanist controversialists, and that by making no distinction 
between the Visible and the Invisible Church, he laid the 
foundation of endless errors and misleading arguments. The 
truth is that it matters very little what was advanced by a man 
who had not mastered the rudiments of the doctrine of the 
Church. Cyprian was a well-intentioned man, and occasionally 
shows some ability, but living at a critical time he did more than 
most men to externalize religion and exchange its spirituality for 
what was formal and dead. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Limited, also issue a small yolume 
by the Rey. George C. Bell, M.A., Master of Marlborough College, 
which should find acceptance with all teachers who are called 
upon to give religious instruction. It is called Religious Teaching 
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in Secondary Schools, and it contains suggestions to teachers and 
parents for lessons on the Old and New Testaments, Harly 
Church History, and the Christian Evidences. No book which 
has fallen under our notice furnishes so satisfactory a scheme of 
Biblical instruction. The author has throughout kept in view 
that Biblical teaching should be religious teaching, that is to say, 
should be such as in the first place is fitted to touch the springs of 
feeling, of will, and of conduct. And it is to be hoped that his 
criticism of examination papers in so-called Divinity, may effect a 
radical change in this department of school work. His statement 
of the principles which should govern the teacher of religion, and 
the general counsels he gives deserve the earnest attention of all 
who are immediately concerned with education. 

The Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd has followed up his “Enig- 
mas of the Spiritual Life” with another volume of “ Hssays and 
Addresses in Aid of a Reasonable, Satisfying, and Consolatory 
Religion.” This volume he names Christian Instincts and Modern 
Doubt. It is published by Messrs. James Clarke & Co., and can 
confidently be recommended to any who may themselves be 
prisoners in Doubting Castle, or who in any way come into contact 
with scepticism. Mr. Craufurd is a Broad Churchman, who does 
not identity religion “with that narrow and cramping ecclesiastic- 
ism which I believe to be its most persistent and most deadly 
enemy.” He addresses doubters with sympathy, kindliness, and 
intelligence ; and his book is rather persuasive than polemical. 
It is also particularly well written, the thoughts being clothed in 
language so felicitous that it carries the reader on from chapter 
to chapter till the end is too soon reached. The larger part of 
the volume is occupied with a paper on the Present State of 
Religious Thought in Great Britain. This chapter abounds in 
fresh and incisive criticism of the leading thinkers of our time, 
but in speaking of Scotland he betrays an ignorance unpardon- 
able in one who wears so notable a Scottish name. ‘ The present 
ecclesiastical warriors of the Free Church are certainly not con- 
spicuous for deep spirituality or profound religion. Principal 
Rainy may be an astute tactician, but he is scarcely a “‘ Master in 
Israel.” In this judgment Mr. Craufurd brands himself as an un- 
scrupulous man, who is capable of making damaging affirmations 
without having recourse to any sources of information beyond the 
tittle-tattle of a dinner table, or the utterances of a party news- 
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THE name Mark (Marcus, Mapxos') occurs eight times in 
the New Testament (Acts xii. 12, 25, xv. 37, 39; Col. iv. 
10; Philem. 24; 2 Tim; iv. 11; 1 Pet. v. 18). In the Acts 
it is the surname of a resident in Jerusalem whose Jewish 
name was John (xii. 12, Iwavov Tod émixadovpévov Mapxov, 
tb. 25; xv. 87, Iwdvnv tov carovpevoy [D, érixad.] Mapxov, 
ib. 39, tov Mapxov). In the Epistles the Roman name 
appears by itself, and without the article. 

From the Augustan age or before it the Roman prenomen 
Marcus seems to have been in common use among Greek- 
speaking peoples. The inscriptions offer an abundance of 
examples.” These Greek Marks belong to different classes 
in society; one is a freedman, another his patronus; 
amongst them are a private soldier and a steward, and 
side by side with these a person is holding the dignified 
office of ypappateds Bovrjs cai Sjpov. They belong to 
different parts of the Empire; some are from Attica, one 
comes from Italy, another from Nubia. In all these 
instances the Roman prenomen stands by itself, according 
to Greek usage, which assigned to each individual a single 
personal name. 

The Gospels and Acts bear witness to the readiness of 
the Palestinian Jew to accept a secondary name, Some- 
times it was a patronymic; sometimes it indicated the 

1 For the accentuation see Blass on Acts xii. 25, and Gr, des NTlichen 
Griechisch, p.15f. The form Mdapxos occurs in several inscriptions (C.1.G. 
887, 5644, 6155). 


2 C.I.G. 6155, Mdapxos Madpxov dmee’Oepos; 5109, Mapxos orparidrys ; 
3162, M. rapias ; 191, ypaupareds Bovdijs Kal djuou M, Evxapmldou ’Afnreds. 
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locality to which he belonged, or something characteristic — 
of his personality. Such a surname might be Aramaic, 
Greek, or Latin. Of Latin names there are examples in 
the Acts; Joseph Barsabbas was-known as Justus (Acts i. 
_ 23), Simeon of Antioch as Niger (xiii. 1); the prenomen 
Gaius (duos) is borne by several persons mentioned in the 
New Testament (Acts xix. 29, xx. 4; Rom. xvi. 23; 
1 Cor. i. 14; 8 John 1). But John Mark stands alone as 
a Jew bearing a Roman prenomen in addition to his 
Jewish name.’ He may have adopted the second name in 
honour of some Roman or Greek to whom his family was 
indebted, and the connexion of the family with Cyprus 
lends some colour to this conjecture. 

The mother of John Mark was a Mary, who occupied a 
house in Jerusalem, and was a member of the Church 
(Acts xii. 12). Of the father nothing is known. Mary 
was clearly a woman of some means, and a conspicuous 
person in the Christian community. Her house is fur- 
nished with a wud\@v; a servant girl (radioxnn), probably a 
portress (cf. John xviii. 16, 17), opens the door; there is 
an avayavov large enough to receive quite a concourse of 
brethren (joav ixavol cvvn9poicpévos). It is the place of 
shelter to which Peter naturally turns upon his escape 
from prison; he leaves to Mary and her party the duty of 
communicating the tidings to the leaders of the Church 
(vv. 12, 17). John is not mentioned in connexion with 
this incident, but it may be assumed that he was present, 
and it is not improbable that he conveyed the intelligence 
to James. 

This happened in the year 44. A year or two later Saul 
and Barnabas were at Jerusalem, bringing relief from the 


1 There are two curiously close parallels in the later Greek inscriptions: 
Dittenberger, 1137-8, Actos 6 kal Mapxos Mapaddyios wadorpiBns; tb. 1142 
"Adwos 6 Kal Mapxos XoNdeldns. These inscriptions belong to the years a.p. 
170-190, 
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Church of Antioch to the mother Church, which was then 
suffering from the famine that followed the death of 
Agrippa. John Mark attracted the notice of the northern 
leaders, partly as the son of a leading member of the 
Church of Jerusalem, partly, it may have been, on account 
of services rendered by him in the distribution of the relief 
fand. But if we may assume his identity with the Mark of 
the Pauline Epistles, there was doubtless another reason 
which led them to select him as an associate. The Pauline 
Mark was 6 avei0s BapvaBa, first cousin of Barnabas, son 
of his father’s or mother’s sister or brother. Whether the 
father of John Mark had been uncle to Joseph Barnabas, 
or the mother his aunt, the relationship accounts for the 
favour with which Barnabas persistently regarded the 
younger man. Probably it was Barnabas who suggested 
that Mark should accompany Saul and himself on their 
return to Antioch, as it was Barnabas who, a few years 
after, proposed to take him with them on a subsequent 
journey (Acts xv. 37). 

While John was at Antioch, the call came which sent 
Saul and Barnabas upon a mission the destination of which 
was not at first revealed (Acts xiii. 2, eis To Epyov 0 mpooké- 
KAnpas ad’Tovs). John accompanied them, but in a subordi- 
nate position (v. 5, eiyov dé Kal Iwavnv imnpétny) ; as Prof. 
Ramsay remarks,’ the incidental way in which the fact is 
stated shews that John was not pointed out by the Spirit 
or delegated by the Church, but taken by the missionaries 
on their own responsibility. In other words, he went with 
them to continue the personal service which he had ren- 
dered to them at Antioch. Blass’s note on vzrypétny, L.c., 
“velut ad baptizandum,” restricts his duties too much; he 
may have been required to baptize converts (cf. x. 48; 
1 Cor. i. 14 ff.), but his work as dmarnpérns would include 
all manner of ministerial duties which could be delegated 
with safety, such as making necessary arrangements for the 

1 St, Paul the Traveller, p. 71. 
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journey, purchasing food, negotiating, conveying messages, 
and the like. For all such forms of service John seems 
to have possessed a natural aptitude (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 11, 
e¥ypnatos eis Svaxoviavy), and such assistance would have 
been invaluable to a party of two missionaries whose time 
was fully occupied with the serious business of the mission. 
But it was rendered only for a short time. He forsook his 
chiefs at Perga, almost immediately after their arrival on 
the coast of Asia Minor. Prof. Ramsay has offered a 
partial defence of Mark’s conduct. He points out that at 
Perga Saul and Barnabas entered on a new field of work, 
leaving the sea coast and striking across the Taurus into 
the interior. To Mark this seemed to be an unwarrantable 
departure from the original plan of the mission, and he felt 
himself within his rights in refusing to be a party to it.” 
But the plan of the mission seems to have been left to 
develop itself according to circumstances, and it is difficult 
to reconcile the hypothesis of a conscientious scruple on 
Mark’s part with St. Paul’s indignant outburst of censure 
(Acts xv. 38f.). Still, it is possible that the young man 
thought himself justified in leaving at this point; he had 
not bargained for the rough work of the interior, and he 
was not bound to continue his gratuitous services, especially 
if he had received no call to accompany the mission. In 
any case, he took advantage of the arrival at Attalia of 
some ship on her way to Syria, and returned to Jerusalem. 
For the next two or three years we lose sight of him. 
Meanwhile Paul and Barnabas paid another visit to 
Jerusalem, and returned again to Antioch (Acts xv. 2, 30 ff.). 


1 For examples of the use of brnpérys in Biblical Greek see Prov. xiv. 35; 
Sap. vi. 4; Dan. ii. 46 (Th. and LXX.); Matt. v. 25, xxvi. 58; Luke i. 2; 
John xviii, 18; Acts xxvi. 16; 1,Cor.iv.1. An examination of these passages 
will shew that the word covers a wide range of offices, and may be used in 
reference to any duties not inconsistent with the position of a responsible 
subordinate. 

2 The Church inthe Roman Empire, p. 61f, 
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Whether on this occasion John once more accompanied his 
cousin to the North is uncertain, but when afterwards at 
Antioch St. Paul proposed a second journey to Asia Minor, 
and Barnabas desired to have John for their attendant as 
before, so serious a difference of opinion arose between the 
two that they parted company, and Mark set out with 
Barnabas alone (Acts xv. 39). Unfortunately we cannot 
follow them beyond Cyprus, where they are left by the 
writer of the Acts. The island had strong attractions for 
the cousins; Barnabas was Kuzpios To yévet, i.e. his family, 
though Levites, belonged to the body of Jewish settlers 
who had synagogues in Cyprus (Acts iv. 36, xiii. 5),! and 
Mark belonged to this family on his father’s or his mother’s 
side. A reference to Barnabas in 1 Corinthians ix. 6° 
implies that he was still at work in a.p. 57; whether in 
Cyprus and in Mark’s company does not appear. But in 
A.D. 62 Mark’s connexion with Barnabas seems to be at 
an end; he is in Rome among St. Paul’s most faithful 
fellow workers—one of the few Christian Jews in the 
metropolis who remained loyal, and in association with the 
most trusted of the Apostle’s Gentile converts (Col. iv. 10, 
Apiotapyos .. . Mapxos . . . Inoods, of dvtes éx mepitopss, 
ovToL povor auvepyot: Philem. 24, Ewadpads . . . Mapxos 
Apiatapyos, Anuds, Aoveds, of cvvepyoi pov). Nor was the 
reconciliation very recent; before the date of the Colossian 
letter, instructions had been sent to the Churches of the 
Luycus valley to receive Mark if he passed that way 
(Col. l.c.)? After St. Paul’s release Mark returned to the 
Hast, for during the last imprisonment Timothy, who is at 
Ephesus, is desired to “pick him up on the way,’ * and 
bring him back to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11, Mapxov dvadaBov 

' On Jewish settlements in Cyprus see Schiirer II. ii. pp. 222, 232 (E.T.), 
and cf. Acts xi. 20. 

2 i) eovos eyw Kal BapvdBas odx Exomev eLovotav wy épydverOas ; 


3 rept of edd Bere évro\ds Hav 2Oy mpds duds, déZacde adréy (see Lightfoot’s 
note). 4 Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 437. 
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aye eta ceavtod). The Apostle, now near his end, needs 
the services of the irnpérns of his first missionary journey ; 
and it cannot be doubted that the attendant who failed 
him then was eager now to give of his-best. 

So far there seems to be no reasonable ground for hesi- 
tating to believe that we have been dealing with the life 
story of a single person. It is otherwise when we pass to 
the remaining instance in which a Mark is mentioned in 
the New Testament. The first Epistle of Peter conveys a 
greeting from ‘‘my son Mark” to the Churches of Asia 
Minor (V. 13, dowdfetar ipas 4 é€v BaBur@ve cuverdrentH Kat 
Mapkos 6 vids pov). Is St. Peter’s “son” the John Mark 
of the Acts, and the Mark who was first the iwnpérys, and 
ultimately the cuvepyos of St. Paul ? 

It is clear that as far back as a.p. 44 Peter was familiar 
with the household to which John Mark belonged. To the 
house of John’s mother he had betaken himself on the 
night of his deliverance from prison ; his voice had been at 
once recognised by the portress. He had probably known 
both Mary and her son from the time of their conversion 
to the faith; possibly he had been the instrument of their 
conversion. This cannot, however, be inferred from the 
use of the affectionate term 6 vios wov. If the spiritual 
relationship of a convert to his father in the faith had been 
in view, téxvoy would probably have been preferred (ef. 1 
Cor. iv. 17; Phil. ii. 22; Philem. 10; 1 Tim. 1. 2, 18; 
2 Tim. i. 2, ii.1; Tit. i. 4); of vios in this sense the New 
Testament has no certain example. But vids is quite in 
place if the Apostle’s purpose is to refer to Mark as the son 
of an old friend, who has come to look upon him as a 
second father (cf. John xix. 26), and is rendering to him 
the offices of a filial piety. Nor need we exclude the sense 
which seems to have prevailed in Jewish circles, where the 
pupils of great Rabbis were described as their sons. It 
meets us in the sapiential books of the Old Testament (e.g. 


ie Bil 
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Prov. i. 8, vié= "2, Sir. vii. 3), and in our Lord’s reference 
to. the ‘‘sons” of the Pharisees.! If, in early manhood, 
John Mark ‘had been accustomed to sit at the feet of Peter 
in the assemblies of the Church at Jerusalem, their remem- 
brance of the relation which once existed between them 
would entitle the aged Apostle to regard Mark in the light 
of a son. 

But St. Peter’s words further imply that Mark was with 
him, discharging the duties of this quasi filial relation, at 
the time when the letter was written. Is it possible to 
reconcile this statement with the data of the life of John 
Mark ? 

Assuming, as we may venture to do, that the Babylon of 
1 Peter is Rome, and the cuvexdrexti) the Roman Church, 
we see before us the aged Apostle dictating a letter, which 
he proposes to send to Asia Minor by the hands of one 
of his disciples. The disciple by whom the letter is to be 
transmitted is Silvanus, and he may reasonably be identified 
with the person of the same name who is associated with 
St. Paul in 1 Thessalonians i. 1, 2 Thessalonians i. 1, 
2 Corinthians i. 19, the Silas of the Acts (xv.-xvui.). If 
this identification is correct, he is the colleague whom St. 
Paul chose to supply the place of Barnabas, when Barnabas 
took Mark with him to Cyprus. The letter with which 
Silvanus is now charged by St. Peter is addressed to the 
Churches of Asia Minor in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, among which would be the Churches 
of Ephesus and the Lycus valley, to whom St. Paul had 
written during his first imprisonment. Moreover, this 
letter from St. Peter, when it comes to be examined, is full 
of reminiscences of two of St. Paul’s letters, the Epistle to 
the Romans and the circular Epistle ‘‘ to the Ephesians.” * 


1 Matt. xii. 27—Luke xi. 19. Cf. the reference in Iven. iv. 41, 42 to a saying 
of quidam ante nos—possibly Pothinus, as Harvey suggests. 

2 Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. lxxiy ff.; Hort, Romans and Ephesians, 
p. 168f. 
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The whole situation is most suggestive. St. Peter writes 
from Rome to Pauline Churches; he bases much of his 
teaching on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Roman Church and 
the Churches of Asia; he sends this letter by the hands 
of one of St. Paul’s former colleagues, he sends greeting 
from another. Is it possible to avoid the conclusion that, 
when 1 Peter was written, St. Paul had finished his course ? 
The care of the Pauline Churches has fallen on St. Peter; 
the two oldest associates of St. Paul, both originally 
members of the Church of Jerusalem (Acts xii. 12, xv. 22), 
have transferred their services to the surviving Apostle. 
But though the leader is changed, the teaching is the same, 
and St. Peter is careful to shew, both by the character 
of his Epistle and his selection of colleagues, that he has 
no other end than to take up and carry on the work of 
St. Paul. 

If we assent to these conclusions, no doubt will remain as 
to the identity of the Mark of 1 Peter with the Mark 
of Colossians and Philemon, the John Mark of the Acts. 
That in this case the association of Mark with St. Peter 
followed the death of St. Paul is scarcely a serious difficulty. 
The tradition which represents the two Apostles as having 
suffered on the same day is probably due, as Bishop Light- 
foot shews,' to the synchronous deposition of their bodies 
in the cemetery on the Appian Way, June 29th, 258. 
Dionysius of Corinth states, it is true, that they were 
martyred cata Tov avtov ypovov, but the expression must 
not be too rigorously pressed, even if the testimony of a 
Corinthian could be accepted as regards the belief in 
Rome,” and, we may add, the testimony of a bishop who 
wrote in the second half of the second century as regards 
matters of fact which belong to the history of the first.” 


1 Clement of Rome, ii., p. 499 f. 
2 Harnack refers also (Chronologic, i. p. 242) to Clem. R., Cor. 6: rovrois rots 
dvSpacw(se.Lérpy kat Lavdw) oolws roderevoauérots cvvnOpoleOn mond TAHOOs EKAEKTOV 
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Lightfoot, indeed, while divorcing the martyrdom of St. 
Peter from that of St. Paul, placed the death of St. Peter 
first ; but the opposite view is not inconsistent with the 
evidence, and is more in harmony with the phenomena 
presented by 1 Peter.1 The precise date of 1 Peter is 
still, it is true, an open question. Prof. Ramsay would 
place it A.D. 75-80; Dr. Sanday does “not think it easy 
to prolong [St. Peter’s] life beyond the year 70.”” But 
in either case, if we allow the identification of St. Peter’s 
“son” with St. Paul’s “ fellow-worker,” the Epistle con- 
tributes two important facts to the personal history of 
St. Mark. After the death of St. Paul he attached himself 
to that other great teacher from whom he had learned 
his earliest lessons of faith and life. When he appears in 
a New Testament writing for the last time, John Mark is 
still at Rome, near the grave of St. Paul, and ministering 
to the old age of St. Peter. 

The tradition of the Church, which is reserved for a 
second paper, will lead us to connect the minister, col- 
league, and son of Apostles with the Evangelist to whom 
Alexandria owed her faith, and Rome and all Christendom 
the earliest and freshest of the Synoptic records of the 
Ministry and Passion. 

H. B. SwEre. 


olrwes modKals aikiais Kal Bacdvos ~. . . vmddevrypma KdddcoTov eyévovTo ev Huy 
where, as Lightfoot says, “the reference must be chiefly, though not solely, 
to the sufferers in the Neronian persecution.” But the passage does not neces- 
sarily imply that these sufferings synchonised with those of the Apostles, still 
less, as Harnack admits (p. 243 n), that the martyrdom took place in the year 
64, That St. Peter was believed to have been buried in the Vatican has 
suggested that he was among the victims of the first outbreak of persecution 
(Lightfoot, Harnack), but does not amount to a proof of the fact. 

1 See Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 280 ff. 

2 Expositor, iy. vii. p, 411 ff. 
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PROF. ALBERT REVILLE’S “JESUS DE 
NAZARETH.” 


Ir we wish in the first place to realize what are the aims 
and tendencies of this book by Prof. Albert Reville, who 
must be distinguished from M. Jean Reville, the author of 
Origines de UVépiscopat (Paris, 1896), we cannot do better 
than cull the following propositions from the conclusions of 
the last chapter of his book :— 


“The legend of the miraculous birth is a homage paid to a holiness 


which appeared extraordinary. . . . The dogma of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ is the mythical way of expressing the penetration of 
human nature by the Spirit of God. . . . The dogma of redemption 


by the suffering and death of Christ is the mythical representation of 
the fact, which is proved by experience and illustrated by the greatest 
martyrs, that the progress and freedom of humanity are attained at 
the cost of suffering undergone by those who are its benefactors. . . . 
The dogma of original sin sums up in the persons of the first ancestors 
of our race, persons who are more mythical than real, what happens 
over and over again each time that a manis born into the world. . . .” 


This to begin with; but to most readers of the EXposiIToR 
it will be more interesting to note, and in some cases com- 
ment upon, the position which Prof. Reville takes up with 
reference to the various problems of the Gospel narratives, 
especially as we imagine he represents the furthest point to 
which the criticism of the New Testament has attained in 
France.* ’ 

We therefore pass by the first part of his two volumes, 
in which he deals with what we should call the preparation 
for the Gospel history, merely noting that there is a very 
interesting chapter on the Genesis of the Monotheism of 
the Israelites, at the end of which he is constrained to 
admit that he is not in a position to explain why the 

1 There are—an unusual feature in most French books of this class—a num- 


ber of excellent maps at the end of the first volume, but they are, we observe, 
“made in Germany.” 
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evolution of the monotheistic idea only took place amongst 
one people; and that there is also an interesting dis- 
cussion on the authenticity of the passage in Josephus’ 
about our Lord, which he attempts to reconstruct. This 
brings us to the sources of the Gospel history as we have it 
-now. With regard to the Synoptic Gospels as a whole, the 
position taken up in these volumes is very much the same 
as is most generally accepted at the present. He recog- 
nises four sources or documents : 

(1) A collection of discourses as to the Kingdom of God, 
attributed to St. Matthew, and reproduced in the Gospel 
which bears his name; and also appearing, though in a 
more scattered and less complete form, in St. Luke’s 
Gospel. This is the most ancient of all the written docu- 
ments (p. 306). 

(2) A narrative of events from the baptism of St. John 
the Baptist gathered by St. Mark from the teaching of St. 
Peter, practically identical with the present St. Mark, and 
found also for the most part in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

(3) The first and third Gospels combine these two docu- 
ments each in their own way, and St. Luke has in addition 
a further source, from which he derives in particular ix. 51- 
xvii, 14, 

(4) The oral tradition. from which each has selected for 
himself what suited his purpose. Some of this was already 
in writing, such as the genealogies, the history of the 
Infancy of Jesus, and perhaps of His temptation. These 
additions can most easily be distinguished in the first 
Gospel. It would seem more natural to attribute such 


1 At the end of the first part there are two useful genealogical tables of the 
Maccabees and the Herods. 

2 Anitiq., 18. 3, 3. 

8 A list of these Logia is to be found in vol. i., pp. 469, 470. 

4 There seems to be no reasonable doubt that St. Paul was well acquainted 
with the oral tradition to which St. Luke alludes in his preface. See 1 Cor. 
xi, 2, 23-25; xy. 3-8; 2 Thess. ii. 15. Perhaps 2 Pet. ii. 21 refers to the 
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passages as St. Luke i., ii. to a separate source altogether, 
certainly a Judxo-Christian one, perhaps coming from the 
member of the Holy Family er alone could know the 
facts at first hand. 

We now turn with Prof. Réville to the consideration of 
the Synoptic Gospels one by one :— 

St. Matthew. With regard to the first Gospel, he shows 
conclusively that (1) the style of the book as we have it is 
the same from one end to the other;‘ (2) though written 
for Jewish Christians, the general tendency of its teaching 
caused it to be accepted as canonical, as it was so different 
from the Jewish uncanonical gospels; and (3) the Gospel 
bears traces of the symmetrical grouping by sevens, which 
appears so constantly in Jewish writings. He notes also 
the division into sections by the expression «al éyévero Gre 
éréhecev 6 ‘Incots tovs Adyous TovTous,” as if too he there 
began to draw from another source. We reach more 
debatable ground in the consideration of the first two 
chapters. 

St. Mark. In this Gospel, which is quite independent 
of St. Matthew as St. Matthew is of St. Mark, though 
both drawn from the same sources, we have practically an 
almost literal representation of the common source. It is 
the work of an historian of bare facts and narrative. 

St. Luke. The distinctive mark of this Gospel is the 
lengthy passages derived from other sources. Otherwise 
the remainder is based upon the two sources of the other 
Synoptics, the Logia and the Proto-Mark. Prof. Reville 
constantly proclaims the Ebionite tendency of this Gospel : 
he does not seem to have realized that, in many passages, 


same. The oral tradition certainly existed for some time side by side with the 
written Gospels. 

1 Vol. i., pp. 465-468. 

2 In two places the expression is somewhat altered, viz., xii. 46, xxiii. 1. 
The other passages are vii. 28, xi. 1, xiii, 53, xix. 1, xxvi. 1. 
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the other Gospels are more Ebionite, if we may use the 
term, than St. Luke.' 

In conclusion, he assigns as an approximate time for the 
appearance of our present Gospels the years A.D. 98-117; 
the Logia he dates before a.p. 70; the Proto-Mark, a.D. 
70-75.” We do not see any inherent necessity for allowing 
so long an interval between these latter dates and the 
former. 

We pass on to the fourth Gospel, and here we think 
Prof. Réville has taken a decidedly retrograde step. He 
will have none of it as an authentic record. The Christ of 
the fourth Gospel is an idealized person. His exposition of 
its first verses is very unsatisfactory. ‘‘ Le Logos tendait 
(jv) vers Dieu.” ‘Tout ce qui est autre chose que la maticre 
chaotique .. . doit son développement a l’action du Logos.” 
“ Afin que tous par lui arrivassent ala foi.” These seem 
renderings or comments of a question-begging character. 
So too he drags in John ii. 4 as meaning that between our 
Lord and His Mother the natural bond between a mother 
and her son did not exist. He boldly asserts that the 
Christ of the Synoptics had no pre-existence, while the 
Christ of St. John clearly proclaims His pre-existence (vol. 
i. 342). He is only able to make this assertion by arbi- 
trarily rejecting with Strauss St. Matthew xi. 27 (=St.. 


duuke x. 22), a passage which, Dr. Sanday says, seems 


implicitly to contain that doctrine. The miracles and 
scenes peculiar to this Gospel are idealized and symbolic.’ 
The Christ of the fourth Gospel is absolutely free from 
every bond connecting Him with the Judaism of His time 


1 Dr. Plummer in his new commentary on St. Luke constantly draws 
attention to this. k 

2 Dr..Harnack, in his new volume on the chronology of early Christian 
literature, gives the following dates: Mark, a.p. 65-70 (probably) ; Matthew, 


" A.D. 70-75 (except some later additions) ; Luke, a.p. 78-93. 


2 Hg. the woman of Samaria with her five husbands (iv. 18) represents 
Samaria with its five divinities! (2 Kings xvii. 29). 
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and the Jewish law. Yet, we may say, He constantly al- - 
ludes to the Pentateuch, at the feast of the dedication He 
walks in the temple, He goes to Jerusalem for the Passover. 
Because He uses the expression‘ your law”’ (x. 34) and 
‘their law”’ (xv. 25), the law is not His. Surely this is 
childish. Prof. Réville seems almost to exult in the diffi- 
culties about the day of the celebration of the final Pass- 
over, which no doubt are difficulties, but for his solution 
of them he does not give us sufficient reasons. How xii. 
27 can in any sense be regarded as almost a calculated 
negation of the agony in the garden of Gethsemane, we 
fail to perceive. We have the troubled spirit, though for 
another cause, again mentioned in xiii. 21. He seems al- 
most to wish to be able to assert that the fourth Evangelist 
intended to deny the reality of the sufferings of our Lord, 
and he assigns to that book an affinity with Gnosticism. 
Chapter xxi. is an addition by a warm admirer of St. John. 
The date of the book is nearer A.D. 140 than 130.1 Ina 
word, it is a Philonian, idealized story of the life of Christ. 
We cannot help thinking that Prof. Réville approached the 
consideration of this part of his subject as a foregone con- 
clusion, biassed theretc by the particular view of our Lord’s 
life and character which he wished to set forth; at any 
rate, he does not mention many of the arguments which 
have been adduced on the other side, many of them derived 
from internal evidence. 

With practically one fourth of the materials which are 
generally recognised as the sources of our Lord’s life gone 
or ignored, it is of course easy to make a very different 
portrait of the central figure of the narratives from that 
which can be drawn from the whole—and this apart from 
any of the difficulties of harmonization which, it must be 
admitted, occasionally occur. It is this portrait, as well as 


1 Harnack, whilst he refuses to assign the fourth Gospel to St. John the 
Apostle, yet dates it not later than 4.p. 110 and not earlier than a.p. 80. 
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the comments upon the Gospel narrative, which we now 
propose to discuss. 

The Nativity. Putting on one side the miraculous con- 
ception and the localization of our Lord’s birth at Beth- 
lehem, Prof. Réville asserts that the narratives of the first 
and third Evangelists are irreconcilable and mutually ex- 
clude one another. . He of course makes much of the double 
genealogy, and almost makes merry over the dreams of the 
first two chapters and of Pilate’s wife in the last chapter of 
Matthew; but this is not argument. He stumbles at the 
difficulty about finding a place in the narrative of St. Luke 
into which the coming of the wise men can be dovetailed, 
and does not apparently consider that the appearance of the 
star may have taken place some time before the nativity. 
The fact is that he assumes that each Evangelist must have 
written down all he knew of the history of our Lord’s life 
and does not allow for their having made a selection suit- 
able, each for his own purpose, in much the same way as 
St. Luke seems to have made his selections from the Logia. 
This would be sufficient to account for the absence from St. 
Luke of Joseph’s hesitation as to whether he ought to put 
away his espoused wife. The passage common to all three 
Synoptics about the question our Lord asked, ‘‘ How say the 
scribes that the Christ is the son of David?”’ is quoted to 
prove that our Lord looked upon the doctrine of the descent 
of the Messiah from David as an ill-founded and arbitrary 
one. The question, How is He his son? was surely asked 
in much the same spirit as the question about the baptism 
of John the Baptist asked only a short time before (Mark 
xi. 30). To have disputed the belief of the Davidic origin 
of the Messiah would have been to unite against Himself 
the whole Jewish community, who held to this belief as 
one implied throughout their Scriptures. The story about 
the descendants of David in the reign of Domitian surely 
could be used in exactly the opposite way to that in which 
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Réville uses it. The Davidic origin of our Lord is asserted 
not only implicitly in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vii. 14) 
which states that “our Lord hath sprung out of Judah,” 
but also explicitly in the Epistle tothe Romans (i. 3) where 
St. Paul says that He “was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh.’”’ We do not remember any allusion 
to this latter statement, we could scarcely have expected 
one to the former, in these volumes. In fact the Davidic 
origin and the miraculous conception or something lke it 
are assumed in the opening verses of what Prof. Réville 
looks upon as his oldest and best authority—St. Mark.’ 

It would take more space than we have at our disposal to 
discuss at length all the statements and opinions of Prof. 
Réville. For him the birth of our Lord took place at 
Nazareth. He considers that St. Mark asserts this by 
speaking of Nazareth as ‘‘ His own country,” and that the 
mistake arose in the following way. He suggests that there 
was some confusion between the Bethlehem of Judah and 
another Bethlehem, an obscure little village within the 
borders of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15), about six 
miles from Nazareth.” The census of Luke ii. 1 is irrecon- 
cilable with history.’ If such had been ordered, the Jews 
of Egypt, of Syria, of Asia Minor, of Greece, and Italy, 
would have had to go to Judea, the Roman colonists 
throughout the world would have had to go to Italy, all 
the strangers in Rome would have had to go to their own 
country or that of their ancestors. Surely this is mere 
trifling. There is not a grain of historical fact about the 
visit of the wise men. The first suggestion of it perhaps 
came from a Jewish legend about Nimrod. The carrying 
of Christ into Egypt is legendary: it is the expression of 
the fact that the Gospel was carried into Egypt from the 


1 See Mark i. 1, 11, 
? It was perhaps the Bethlehem of Ibzan (Judges xii. 8). 
3 See however Plummer on the probability of such a census, 
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first years of the Apostolic age. It might almost be worth 
while to write down in short a life of Christ according to 
Reville, to show how he explains away almost the whole of 
the sacred narrative. 

The Youth of Christ. Of the chapter on this subject we 
can say but little. When we consider that for the greater 
number of the years of His life our Lord lived what is often 
called ‘‘a hidden life,” and that little or nothing is known 
about it, we may safely say that the thirty pages given to 
this subject owe much to the imagination of the writer. 
He describes not only what he conceives must have been 
the subjects of His meditations, but also the subjects of our 
Lord’s perplexities. He puts back into the mind of our 
Lord as the object of His thoughts much of His later 
preaching. In this way he endeavours to depict something 
of the state of mind in which Jesus, we must not say the 
Messiah, was in when He came to the Jordan to receive 
baptism at the hands of the Baptist.!. And this brings us 
to the end of his first volume. 

The second begins with the baptism in the Jordan. In 
submitting to this our Lord took the final step towards 
committing Himself to His ministerial work, and did not 
allow the scruples which had hitherto made Him hesitate 
to do so any longer. We cannot ourselves discover any 
indication of this hesitation in the narrative. At the 

baptism itself he tells us that the voice from heaven was 
addressed to the bystanders, whilst in the fourth Gospel 
no mention is made of the baptism of our Lord at all, be- 
cause it would be contrary to the author’s theory of the 
Logos, and it is John the Baptist alone who sees the dove 
and hears the voice. We are rather led to assume that our 


1 About St. John the Baptist the following statements are made :—He 
founded a religious society which refused to join itself to the Christian Church. 
John did not recognise, still less proclaim, the Messiahship of Jesus. He was 
the proclaimer of the Kingdom of God, of the unknown Messiah, not the fore- 
runner of Jesus Christ. 
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Lord was baptized when He was with the Baptist alone 
(Luke iii. 21). The incident of John’s refusing at first to 
baptize our Lord is looked upon as improbable. Where 
were the signs to reveal the pre-eminence of Christ? Is 

-it not a trace of the disputes between the Baptist’s disciples 
and Jewish Christians? And did not the former argue that 
this baptism of Christ established the superiority of St. 
John over the son of Joseph? Where do we ever see our 
Lord anxious to carry out what are called works of right- 
eousness? We almost think, if he had thought of it, Prof. 
Réville might have argued in exactly the opposite way 
thus.—This Johannine baptism marked a change of life and 
purpose. Our Lord came to this baptism to make an out- 
ward declaration that He was going to begin to lead a life 
different from what He had done before. As to the tempta- 
tion we need only say that our author holds that the oral 
tradition has collected into this withdrawal into the desert 
the spiritual conflicts which took place in the soul of Jesus 
over and over again, before and during the course of His 
public ministry. 

There is not much to be said on the two chapters which 
Prof. Réville entitles ‘‘ The Gospel.’ Considering all that 
has been said and written about our Lord and the present 
pressing questions of social life, it is curious to find him 
saying that he should be tempted rather to believe that in 
reference to what we call social questions, Jesus had views 
that were not so clear as those upon matters which had 
more properly to do with the religious conscience. Hcono- 
mical questions had no existence for Him. As to the 
miracles, inasmuch as he will have none of them as real- 
ities, it can scarcely be said to be worth while to discuss 
Prof. Réville’s attempts at allegorising or explaining some 

1 In another passage (ii. 238) we find our author asserting that our Lord’s 


teaching suffers from a narrowness of view due to His indifferent knowledge 
of the unavoidable conditions of social life. 
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of them. Some of them he feels unable to explain away, 
and so, for instance, when he comes to the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, he says it is impossible even to con- 
jecture what really took place. Further on he says that 
it would be waste of time to investigate the foundation and 
the details of the miraculous incidents which fill the 
Gospels. And here indeed is the point at issue. If there 
had been only a very few miracles recorded, it might have 
been possible to explain them away, but with so many, told 
so simply as they are, and without any straining after the 
marvellous, the difficulty surely is not to believe in them. 

Of course Prof. Réville has his own way of treating the 
various subjects upon which our Lord lays down the law 
in no uncertain way. Our Lord’s treatment of the question 
of divorce has nothing to do with the moral estimate we 
should form about marriage. Civil legislation takes account 
of the imperfections of society and relaxes the ideal law of 
marriage. If so, all we can say is so much the worse must 
be our opinion of society. 

On the Messiahship of our Lord we have given us a 
complete theory which it would have been impossible to 
suggest without denying the authority of the fourth Gos- 
pel.t In accordance with it, our Lord had no conception or 
idea of a personal position for Himself at first. He came to 
preach the kingdom of heaven, to advocate a moral refor- 
mation. To do this He considered was more possible in 
Galilee than in the Holy City, because there was little or 
scarcely any sacerdotalism or ritualism there. But His 
efforts were opposed by the most religious of the Galilean 
population. He could not persuade them to see that 
Judaism had done its work, and that a new era was about 
to dawn. His personal pretensions were not great. Whoso- 
ever should speak against the Son of man, it might be 
forgiven him. Disheartened by His failures, He found it 


1 We need only refer to St. John i, to prove this statement. 
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necessary to take up a new position. To speak for or 
against the Kingdom He preached was to speak for or 
against Him. Yet at first this assumption of the dignity 
of Messiahship was not public; it was esoteric, limited to 
His familiars and friends. He drew the first proclamation 
from the mouth of St. Peter, but it was to be a secret at 
present.1 But even then His idea of the Messiah was of 
one very different from the Messiah of the public opinion 
of His times. Distrust of self and extreme modesty pro- 
longed His time of silence, and when He realized whither 
His teaching was leading Him, it made Him tremble. The 
title Son of Man did not imply necessarily His identifica- 
tion with the long-looked-for Messiah, though it might 
lend itself to it. At the same time, He wished that His 
disciples should arrive of themselves at this exaltation of 
His person, and they did arrive at it by considering that 
He fulfilled, or even surpassed, all that the Law and the 
Prophets predicted. Then came the announcement of the 
coming sufferings, but with it the assurance that, even if 
there were a brief delay, victory would be sure at last. 
There are some indications that from this time He begins 
to attempt to draw popular opinion to His side.” It was 
His own following that hailed His entry to Jerusalem. 
The city was indifferent, much to His surprise. His 
tentative appeal to its inhabitants to acknowledge in Him 
a Messiah with moral and pacific, and not political claims, 
was heeded but little. His purification of the temple 
must have met with almost general approval, though it 
made Him some enemies among the chief priests and in 
the Sanhedrim, though they did not venture to express it. 
Rumours grew and increased in the city of His being a 
pretender to the Messiahship. But He felt constrained to 
demolish the doctrine of the Davidic descent of the 


1 Matt. xvi. 16, 20. 
2 See for instance the parables of Matt, xxii. 2-14, Luke xvi. 16-24. 
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Messiah. This led to the question about the Messiah 
being David’s son (Mark xii. 35), by which He endeavoured 
to overthrow that doctrine. 

The apocalyptic teaching of this time ascribed to our 
Lord, cannot be His in its present form; it is affected and 
transformed in the Gospels by the influence of later teach- 
ing. To the last our Lord clung to the hope that circum- 
stances might alter, and refused to throw Himself into the 
yawning gulf that seemed open before Him. He knew 
there must be treachery in His immediate following, though 
who the traitor might be He was not sure. So He took 
the precaution to withdraw from the city at night, when 
He might most easily be betrayed. It was only His anxiety 
to keep the Passover that kept Him from withdrawing into 
the desert again. The actual public proclamation of Him- 
self as the Messiah was only wrung from Him at His trial 
by His declaration in Luke xxii. 69, linked as it is to the 
words of Daniel vii. 13. 

We scarcely think that Prof. Réville will carry many of 
his readers along with him in his views about the Messiah- 
ship. It seems scarcely needful to quote passages to prove 
that all the Gospels are alike written to depict our Lord as 
the Messiah from the very beginning. We can scarcely 
imagine His followers accepting the full teaching of this 
doctrine only in the last days of His life. Moreover, the 
whole teaching of the early Church from the very day of 
the Ascension was built upon this foundation belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah and in His miraculous resurrection. 
If Prof. Réville’s deductions are right, the whole edifice of 
the Christian Church is built upon a rotten foundation. 

More space has already perhaps been occupied in dealing 
with this book than it deserves. With reference to the 
resurrection, on which the first preachers of the Gospel 
laid so much stress, we are told that the essential part of 
the Christian religion is the Gospel the living Jesus taught, 
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with its religious principles as He applied them in His own 
life, and that this does not depend upon the reality of a 
miracle to which a thousand objections can be made. 
This part of the work is the most_unsatisfactory and the 
most obscure of all. 

To sum up :—While there is much in these two volumes 
which gives us matter for reflection, yet we part from them 
irritated rather than disturbed. If this is the worst that 
can be said, it cannot affect any evenly balanced mind. 
The work lacks the attactions of poetry and imagination, 
which such a book as Rénan’s Vie de Jésus had. It is 
prosaic in the extreme; and, if the author really accepts 
the portrait of the Saviour which he has drawn, he must in 
his heart form a somewhat low estimate of Him in many 


respects, 
Henry A. REDPATH. 


RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO PAIN. 
(REVELATION xxi, 4.) 

Aut ages of the world have had some Utopian ideal—some 
state which they figured to themselves as the condition of 
ultimate blessedness. The Greek has his Elysian fields, 
the Spanish explorer his Eldorado, the Mohammedan his 
sensuous paradise. It is quite a subordinate matter where 
they have placed its locality—on the earth, in the sun, in 
the moon. That which makes the difference between one 
heaven and another is not the where, but the what. Man’s 
paradise is not the place to which he is going, but the state 
to which he is going. The moral value of his heaven lies, 
not in whether he believes it to be up or down, beyond or 
here; it lies purely in his answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
do you consider the goal of happiness ? ” 

In this passage St. John gives us a description of the 
Utopian condition of human life; and, in relation to other 
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popular faiths, it presents a feature of paradox. Every- 
thing that is here said about the soul’s joy is negative. 
The seer throughout this book dwells more on the redress 
of injuries than on the conferring of benefits. It is true 
we have the crystal fountain and the clear river, the pearly 
gates and the trees with luscious fruit. Yet, none of these 
things can be called distinctively joys of the sowl. They 
are not sources of employment, occupation, permanent 
interest ; their very joy depends on the existence of a pre- 
vious joy. All the statements here made about the ulti- 
mate joy of the city of God are negative statements— 
declarations of the absence of some present encumbrance. 
That there is to be no temple with its burdensome rites of 
worship, no sea with its power of separation, no poverty 
with its ungratified hunger and thirst, no darkness with its 
disquieting fears, no death, no sorrow, no pain—these are 
the main elements which mark the privileges of the city of 
God. Perhaps in no allegory descriptive of that city has 
human imagination so restrained itself. The Republic of 
Plato has revealed its inner mechanism; the paradise of 
the Koran has exposed its pleasures; John has contented 
himself with recording the lifting of the chain. 

And yet I am convinced that, for a purpose of this sort, 
the seer of Patmos isin the right. I believe that what is 
wanted to create perfect happiness in the present world is 
not a new environment, but the removal of obstructions to 
the old one. We hear a great deal about the limits of our 
environment. Yet it is not really in our environment that 
our limit lies. The powers of our minds are in themselves 
adequate to more than they ever perform. It is not be- 
cause our normal powers are weak that we fall beneath our 
efforts ; it is because our normal powers are impeded. The 
absence of full pleasure in this world is not the result of 
any defect in the world; it is the result of interference with 
the world. Ask any man why he is not happy. He will 
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tell you, not that his discontent arises from the actual 
objects of this universe, but that it comes from some bar- 
rier interposed to the reaching of these objects. Blindness, 
deafness, lameness, bodily defect of.every kind, the back- 
ward stream of heredity, the clashing of competing in- 
terests, the quarrels of friends and enemies, the shortness 
of individual life—these, and a hundred other privations, 
are the secret of that pessimism which has so large a share 
in human nature. 

The truth is, however different it is from the common 
view, St. John has on his side the philosophy of the sub- 
ject. To be on the line of things in this world is what we 
call happiness; to be diverted from the line, stopped on 
the line, or driven back on the line, is what we call un- 
happiness. Unhappiness is always the result of obstacle— 
derangement from the line of march. Accordingly, St. 
John takes it for granted that the aim of Christianity is 
happiness: ‘‘ there shall be no more pain.” This is only in 
other words to say that the natural order will be followed 
out. The life of Christ is a sacrificial life—in this world 
and in all worlds. But, though sacrificial, it must not be 
painful. It must move on the line of sacrifice, must be 
unimpeded on that line. Any absence of will would be an 
arrest to sacrifice. Any sense of disagreeableness would be 
a retardation of the Christian life. It is a requisite to the 
progress of that life that a man should enter into joy—the 
joy of his Lord. He will change his idea of optimism, but 
he will be an optimist all the same, nay, he will find him- 
self to be in the actual possession of the best possible world 
—a world which meets all his desires, and which he would 
not exchange for any other. 

But now a question arises. If the goal of Christianity is 
the elimination of pain, how comes it that, in every branch 
of the Christian Church, and still more in the regions out- 
side the Church, Christianity and pain are associated ? 
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How is it that those who have not entered within the pale 
have uniformly contemplated the entrance as a curtail- 
ment? Why is it that, amongst those already within, the 
greatest saints have generally been regarded as the men 
who have borne most marks of suffering and exhibited most 
traces of self-denial? The symbol of Christ in the world is 
across. The cross is to the Christian soldier what a medal 
is to the secular soldier—a mark of honour, an emblem of 
eminence. Both individuals and communities have courted 
privation for the sake of Christ. Men have gone into deserts, 
immolated themselves, lacerated themselves. Women have 
sacrificed the joys of family and home, have relinquished 
the leading of fashion and the homage paid to beauty, that 
they might spend their lives in serious thought. Kings 
have thrown away their crowns that they might sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes. A tendency so widely spread, so variedly 
spread, must have some root in human nature, some root 
in the facts of the case. Why is it that Christianity, pro- 
fessedly the ultimate abolisher of pain, should yet through- 
out the cycles of time have been linked with pain in the 
thoughts of the human heart ? 

Now, if we look at the passage before us, I think we 
shall find at least a suggestion of the answer. The passage 
in our Authorised Version reads, ‘“‘ neither shall there be 
any more pain: for the former things are passed away.” 
Here, the passing away of previous things is made the 
reason for the passing away of pain. I think this a superior 
rendering to that of the Revised Version, which treats the 
latter clause as a mere redundant repetition. What I 
understand the seer to say is that pain shall pass away 
when the need of it passes away. At present it is bound 
up in the constitution of nature because there are elements 
in the life of man which make its existence desirable. Pain 
exists now because it has a function, and a_ beneficial 
function. Whenever those elements which make it desir- 
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able shall be either removed or transformed, it will lose its 
function, and therefore will cease to be. 

If we accept this reading, we shall find an answer to the 
paradox within the passage itself. Christ, the ultimate 
abolisher of pain has a present use for pain. He has a 
function for it in the existing order of things. It is not a 
state which could be tolerated in a perfect organism, but 
in the present imperfection of the organism it has advan- 
tages to the life of the individual. It cannot pass away 
until the passing away of that which makes it necessary, 
that which retards the progress of the human spirit and 
impedes the development of the race of man. 

There is, then, a present good in pain—something which 
justifies Christianity in being the custodian of pain. What 
is it? I think, in the present system of things, there are 
two moral benefits of pain. It serves two ends, which, so 
far as I know, no other phase of our being can fulfil. Let 
us glance at each of these. 

And, first, pain is, so far as I know, the only protest in 
the human constitution against something which is wrong. 
It is the one Protestant movement in the body-politic of 
man’s organism, the only thing which raises its voice 
against existing abuses. Pain is a signal—in the moral 
world the only signal. It indicates danger on the line. 
Without it the danger would be equally great but not 
equally remedial. It is the declaration that our health is 
bad, or, at the least, that something is required to perfect 
our constitution. Hunger is the protest of the physical 
nature against further abstinence ; lassitude is the protest 
of the mental nature against further work. Always and 
everywhere pain is the Martin Luther of the organic frame- 
work ; it placards the walls of the city with the announce- 
ment that there is something wrong. 

There are two states in which man experiences painless- 
ness—at the top, and at the foot, of the hill. In perfect 
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health we have no pain; in perfect disease we have no 
pain. In the one case our members are so full of vigour 
that they are unconscious of their own life; in the other 
they are so mortified that all sensation has ceased. Pain 
is never the lowest thing; it is always on the middle road 
between the highest and the lowest. It is that which 
leads from the one to the other. It is the protest of to-day 
against yesterday on its way to tomorrow. That is its 
function ; that is its power. 

Now, when this function exists in the moral nature we 
call it by a particular name—conscience. Conscience is 
simply the hunger of the moral nature. In itself it indi- 
cates convalescence. It reveals the turpitude of a man’s 
state, but it does not create it. The revelation implies a 
higher altitude. Sin cannot reveal sin any more than 
night can reveal night. Pain is a mirror lit from above. 
The forms projected on its surface are impure forms, but the 
light by which we see them is God’s light. Of all present 
things pain is that which has the most optimistic aspect ; 
just because it is a protest, it is a prophecy. It is the 
fanction of conscience to tell the mind what it is the 
function of headache to tell the body—that disease is not 
a normal thing, and therefore not a permanent thing. As 
long as disease lasts, physical or mental, it is desirable that 
pain should last. Disease without pain is disease without 
protest—hurrying down a steep place into the sea. It is 
destruction unfelt, and therefore unopposed; it is peace 
where there is no peace. That is why, in the present state 
of dilapidation, Christianity has not only preserved, but 
polished, the mirror of pain. The first gift of God is the 
quickening of the Spirit—the wakening into conscious 
suffering of those members of Christ’s body who, from 
deadness in sin, have been insensible to anguish. 

But there is a second function of pain in the present 
system of things; it is the longest line of human sympathy 
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—the line by which the heart can travel further than by 
any other route. There are various lines of sympathy in 
the present order of the world. Their defect is not that 
they are inadequate or wanting in-intensity. What they 
want is length of rail; they need to be extended. Kindred, 
é.g., is a strong bond of sympathy ; and, if the membership 
in Christ’s body were realized, it would be a wniversal 
bond. But by the mass of mankind kindred is limited to 
special streams of heredity, and sympathy becomes merely 
the union of a clan. Again, community of taste is a bond 
of sympathy; but, because tastes are varied, it is for that 
very reason a source also of division. More than either of 
these, a common joy is to higher natures a bond of sym- 
pathy; but it is only to higher natures. To lower natures 
it is the reverse ; the jealous heart is not drawn to another 
by seeing him in possession of the same joy. None of 
these lines go round the circle of humanity; they all fail 
to bind man as man. 

But there is one thing which can, which does—the 
element of pain. What kindred cannot do, what race can- 
not do, what identity of taste cannot do, what even common 
joy cannot do, is achieved in a moment from the lowest 
ground. The sympathy with pain is the widest sympathy 
in the world. There is nothing on earth which so equalises 
men. The pains of nature are more potent in their unit- 
ing power than the pleasures of nature. The beauty of the 
landscape is a sealed book to the unrefined soul; but the 
ills which flesh is heir to, make their appeal to all. In 
nothing did. Christianity more show its wisdom than in 
attaching itself to the element of pain; in nothing did it so 
evince its discernment as in stooping to the lowermost. 
Had the Son of Man, in the descent of His ladder of 
humiliation, paused at any height short of the ground, He 
would not have touched humanity as a whole. The secret 
of His success, humanly speaking, is His appeal to that 
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experience of pain which lies at the foot of the ladder, and 
is therefore the ground-floor of humanity. Even Buddha 
never stooped so low; he told men that their pain was a 
delusion. Christ started from the reality of pain. He took 
up the cross of man. He proclaimed His religion to be the 
bearing of the cross. He called to Himself all that were 
labouring and heavy-laden; and there answered to His 
summons the representatives of all mankind. 

Pain, then, has a second function in the present system 
of things. There is something besides disease which pre- 
vents it from passing away—the limitation of human 
sympathy. It is at present the only chain that constitutes 
the conscious brotherhood of man; destroy this chain, and 
there is no conscious brotherhood. Whenever the time 
shall come when this, like the previous function, shall be 
unneeded, St. John says pain will disappear. Science 
declares that in the world of evolution a thing will cease 
to live when it ceases to have a use. So, says the seer, 
shall it be with pain. When it has no longer a service to 
perform, it will die. When the former things have passed 
away, when the constitution of human nature has been 
altered, when the recuperative principle of the organism 
has ceased to experience decay, when the limitations of the 
heart have yielded to the universal power of love, then will 
pain lose its function in the world, and with its function it 
will itself disappear. It will have no more place in a 
system not diseased; it will have no more room in the 
perfection of a sympathy whose movements are already 
impelled by love. When that which is perfect has come, 
that which is in part shall be done away. 

Meantime, I cannot but remark that every step of 
modern civilization has been a progress towards the aboli- 
tion of pain. Although pain is the natural heritage of 
culture, the history of modern culture has been a history 
of the minimising of suffering. We have seen a gradual 
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mitigation of those retarding elements whose extinction the 
man of Patmos desired. We have begun to “‘ behold no 
temple’’ in the ideal city of God—to relax the bonds of 
discipline that divide one church from another. We have 
begun to realize that there is ‘‘no more sea,” through the 
swift modes of travel and the rapid transmission of mes- 
sages. We have experienced the illumination of processes 
which used to be conducted in secret, illustrating the 
words, ‘‘there shall be no night there.” We have re- 
strained many forms of death—by the reduction of war, by 
the increase of sanitation, by the development of medical 
skill. We have reduced the actual sum of sorrow and 
sighing—proved by the fact that suicide is no longer a 
glory. We have minimised bodily suffering by the power 
of anesthetics—by chloroform, by morphia, by cocaine; 
and we are aspiring not in vain to do it by mental force. 
And the secret of all this strength has been Christianity 
itself—man’s interest in the wants of man. The treasures 
of this wisdom existed latently from the beginning; the 
Christian love of man revealed their hiding-place. The 
spirit of sacrifice has been the true enricher of the city of 
God; the Lamb is the light thereof. 
GEORGE MATHESON. 
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LAST GLEANINGS FROM THE SINAI 
PALIMPSEST. 


I HAVE lately had the opportunity of re-examining the 
Sinai Palimpsest of the Gospels. For the fourth time my 
sister, Mrs. Gibson, and I have spent a month beneath 
the shadow of those mighty cliffs which once resounded to 
the thunders heralding the giving of the Law. 

The immediate object of our journey this year was to 
ensure that there shall be no mistakes in our forthcoming 
edition of the two Palestinian Syriac Lectionaries; but it 
was impossible for me to be in close proximity to the more 
important manuscript without an attempt to verify the few 
passages which have awakened doubt in the minds of the 
two surviving transcribers or of other scholars. I propose 
in the following paper to give the result of this investiga- 
tion. 

It will be remembered that the transcription which was 
made in 1893 by the late Prof. Bensly, Dr. Rendel Harris, 
and Mr. F. C. Burkitt, was published by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1894. Want of time obliged these 
gentlemen—especially Prof. Bensly—to leave many pages 
unfinished; and though Mr. Burkitt added portions of 
thirty-four pages more from my photographs after his 
return home, I felt that an effort ought to be made to 
complete the work. 

On the eve of our departure from Sinai in 1893 I formed 
the project of persuading the monks to convey the manu- 
script to Cairo, and there to afford facilities to one or to 
all of the three transcribers to finish their copy without the 
toil and expense of another journey across the desert. I 
had then no apprehension about Prof. Bensly’s health, and 
none of us could have foreseen that he would not be spared 
to edit his own portion. I, therefore, with the approval of 
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the whole party, wrote explaining my proposal to Arch- 
bishop Porphyrius. He and the monks were at first will- 
ing to meet my views; but unexpected difficulties arose, 
and they were never carried into effect. It was on account 
of these negotiations that the Palimpsest remained invisible 
to visitors during the spring of 1894. And here I must not 
forget to record that the conduct of the monks to my sister 
and myself, and in all that concerns the Palimpsest, has 
been characterized by unvarying loyalty and kindness. 

Imust also contradict the report which appeared in a 
Cairo newspaper, and in some French ones, that the Palim- 
psest was stolen from the Convent, and was offered for sale 
to Mrs. Gibson and me in 1895. The story is true of a 
MS. of If. III. and IV. Maccabees, but it is not true of the 
Palimpsest. 

When we went to Sinai for the third time in 1895, I was 
very doubtful whether my eyesight would enable me to 
read much of the underlying Gospel text. I was agreeably 
disappointed ; and the work that I did then was published 
last year in a reprint of ninety-eight pages, in which the 
text previously published is distinguished by being in black, 
whilst the fresh matter is in blue. My sister helped me 
in the task of verifying doubtful points. 

Whilst many parts of this one are sufficiently free of 
superimposed matter to be read with comparative ease, 
in the very midst of the clearest line a word may present 
itself which either baffles all scrutiny, or affords abundant 
room for two opinions. To those of my readers who have 
read a palimpsest there is no need for any explanation of 
why these revisions and corrections were required. 

Much of the dirt which covered the manuscript when I 
first saw it in 1892 was removed, probably with a sponge, 
before our second visit. Six only of the leaves were sub- 
jected to the steam of the kettle, the remainder having 
been separated from each other by the insertion of our 
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fingers. The reagent was used for the first time in 1893, 
and it is very curious how uncertain its effect has been. 
On the whole I was pleased to observe that this has been 
one of cleansing, and the monks are not altogether wrong 
when they call the application of it 70 Ka@apifev. On some 
pages, such as that containing the final colophon, the words 
brought up by it remain of a dark colour, clear and distinct 
after the lapse of four years. On fol. 1387. which contains 
the Angelic Salutation in Luke ii. 14, the only visible 
words in 1893 were those copied by Prof. Bensly. In 1895 
I washed the whole page over with the reagent, being en- 
couraged to do so by the splendid manner in which the 
missing words came up. This year these had all disap- 
peared. I washed it again with the same result as in 1895. 
In not a few places the after effect has been a clearing away 
of blotches, and this has revealed an awkward mistake of 
my own in John xi. 55. 

Before we left home this year I sought and obtained 
from Dr. Nestle and from Mr. Burkitt a list of queries in 
regard to doubtful passages. Dr. Rendel Harris was so 
much engaged with his Armenian protégés that I did not 
ask him for this assistance. 

The pages to which I refer in the following list are those 
of the 1894 edition. The insertions marked by an asterisk 
are those of the corresponding pages in my supplementary 
volume of 1896. 

I begin with Matt. iv. 18, p. 8, col. a, line 14. Here Mr. 
Burkitt rightly suggested that my own oa; ,| ‘‘as he was” 
should be ;2s) ,| ‘as he passed.” 

In Matt. viii. 22, p. 18=*12 col. a, line 29, the taw 
of |Z comes to the very edge of the page, and it is impos- 
sible that an Alaf can ever have been before it. 

In Matt. viii. 33, p. 19=*18, col. a, line 12 should read: 
cedao -2QX; p20 Lo “everything that he had done,” and 
in verse 34, line 17, instead of omatocZ, “ their coasts,’’ it 
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should be |Amam\.... oaZeX, “ [from] beside them 
to the ship.” 

And on the same p., col. 6, line 24, Matt. ix. 11 should read: 
[aJols],a52 Lado .;% instead of [Lalo] eso je 
Both may be translated ‘‘ our Lord and ate His disciples.” 
It is evident that the last word of the previous line must be 
es, with.” 

On page 28=*18 the space of a line is left blank 
between lines 15 and 16. The word — sm (Matt. xii. 22). 
“Then” therefore begins a fresh paragraph. And in line 
17, we have jak5..... > ex, & certain (man) in whom 

‘and blind.” 

On page 69, col. b, line 4, Matthew xxvi. 26, I was asked 
to ascertain if the word 7-2) “blessed,” was not wo]; 
“gave thanks.” I thought I saw the first two letters 
Of 15. 

In Mark iv. 9, p. 88=*40 my only acquisition is the word 
Stow, “let him hear.” 

In Mark vi. 55 Mr. Burkitt has rightly conjectured that 
eo¢S should be oj,». 

In Mark viii. 19, 20, p. 103 =*43, col. 6, line 2, I read: 


ssf MSZ ous 

(S59 90 ous 

—2a\| RS 
Ss; [Notany 

ol [.c]/\os esr] 
cad [pho] [kae... 


[They say] unto Him, Twelve. He said unto them, 
And when seven to four thousand, how many baskets of 
fragments took ye up? ‘They say . . . Seven. He 
said unto them.” 

-In verse 25, line 22 of the same column I could distin- 
tinguish an Alaf as the first letter of the line. The reading 
is therefore probably las; “ of the blind man.” 
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In Mark viii. 88, page 104, col. 0, line 26, Mr. Burkitt 
asked me to examine the word Gus: I found that it should 
be as, “amongst the sons of”’ (this adulterous and sinful 
generation). 

In Mark x. 22, p. 110=*48 the first word of the last line 
of col. a ,> has become quite distinct. 

In Mark xii. 23, p. 117=*49, col. a, line 17 ~~) should 
read cod, both meaning ‘‘ whose.” Lines 20, 21, 22 
(v. 24) should read : 

ems DX coda 
hoa gv ond solo 
LA otal cast on 
“took her. Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do 
therefore err.” The words of lines 20 and 21 were so 
invisible in 1895 that I thought aX came to the edge of 
the column. 
In verse 27, col. 0, line 11, I read: 
And in verse 29, col. 0, line 22: 
oe pal 

In Mark xvi. 8, p. 181, col. 6, line 6, uoas has distinctly 
a yod at the end. In the same column, three lines from 
the foot, Luke i. 3, Mr. Burkitt’s suggestion of Jimo; for 
2,2), ‘‘ who have investigated,’’ is correct. 

In Luke i. 80, p. 187=*57, col. a, line 24, I read 
d.| [io-ad0, ‘and was in the desert.” 

In Luke ii. 14, p. 188=*58, col. b, line 8 (Zoilo is 
exactly as Professor Bensly read it. 

The initial o is nearly covered by the upper writing, but 
its top is too round to allow of its being a dalath. 

In Luke v. 17, p. 150=*66, col. a, line 8, I read x\99;.9, 
instead of »2Xeiolo. 

And in verse 21, line 23 . . . [olsiwo nds. 

On p. 155, col. 0, line 20, {2 should be 2. 
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In Luke vii. 14, p. 157=*69, col. b, line 9, I think I 
have been mistaken in reading ..-- |S. The first two _ 
letters are right, but the nwn has disappeared, and both 
Mrs. Gibson and I saw an Alaf. The word may possibly 
be LojS. Mr. Kennett suggests [.icaf] 7.¢. [iam = fopetov 
with a prosthetic Alaf. 

In Luke vii. 33, p. 159, col. a, line 16, oased should be 
otas. This is probably a misprint. 

In Luke ix. 10, p. 167=*71, col. a, line 20, ds.-X; |ssdd, 
‘to the gates of the city’’ is very distinct. 

In Luke x. 4, p. 172=*74, col. a, lines 19, 20, I have got 
a few more words : 


IXo aad eas 
Jam’ [Xo fAsiZ 


In Luke xi. 36, p. 179, col. a, line 19, Mr. Burkitt has 
rightly read gj. 

In Luke xiii. 25, p. 189, col. a, line 14, we have sic aj. 

In Luke xy. 12, p. 194, the last line of col. b is 
aiaio .... ad, “unto (them) his . . . substance.” 

In Luke xvii. 9. p. 200, col. 0, line 25, there is a dalath 
before aaa1 which was quite invisible till I touched it with 
the reagent, all the rest of the line being beautifully clear, 
so that Mr. Harris did not suspect it. The word after 
a2.) is less clear than it was in 1895, and I willingly yield 
to the opinion of Mr. Kennett and Mr. Burkitt that it may 
be -aaj. 

In Luke xvii. 13, p. 201=*87, col. a, line 15, Mr. Bonus 
detected that aasilo should be ak.jlo. I see both from my 
photograph and from the MS. that it is so; and I think the 
mistake must have originated in a misprint, for my transla- 
tion says, ‘‘ and they lifted up.” 

Luke xxi. 34, p. 218=*94, col. a, line 1, should read: 

opola yoolts LA). if 

In Luke xxiv, 33, p. 281, col. b, the last word wiwZlo 
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line 5, ‘‘ And he hath appeared” is very distinct on the 
margin. It is, of course, a scribe’s mistake. 

In Luke xxiv. 41, p. 232, col. a, line 6, I got one word 
more, con ~sadZLihso. 

In John iti. 34, p. 243=*101, col. a, line 12, Mr. Burkitt 
suggested that maX\sa9 should be {A\aa5, and this hint 
enabled me to see the upper stroke of the 2, and so to read 
[jA|\aas, ‘‘ by measure,” instead of “by his measure.” If 
the upper stroke of a taw is very faint, one is very apt to 
consider it a he. In the next line, the second word, {oi, 
“father,” is very distinct. 

In col. b of the same page, line 20 (John iv. 6), I was 
pleased to get another word, SO wails yl, “so that he 
might rest.” 

In John v. 6, p. 249=*105, col. a, line 8, the dot above 
the resi in (s3|; has come out very distinctly. 

In John vi. 15, p. 254=*108, col. b, line 6, ure0c, ‘‘ and 
withdrew,” should be ows, ‘‘ and went up.” 

In John vii. 20, p. 260=*114, col. b, line 20, lars aX, 
“the multitudes [say] unto him,” should be [as] aX, 
“some [say] unto him.” 

In John x. 28, p. 275=*121, col. a, last line, after the 
word srl; ‘my hand,” there follows a word of two letters, 
of which the second one appears to be dalath. What it is I 
I cannot imagine, but I am certain of its presence. Mr. 
Kennett suggests that it might be uas. 

In John xi. 55;-p. 281=*8, col. b, line 16, I read las, 
“it was the evening.” The after effect of the re-agent 
which I then applied has been to clear away a blotch above 
the letter nun, which made it look like a shin, and it 
needed no magnifying glass for me to read {15), ‘‘it was 
the time.’”’ My own conjecture about the reason for this 
reading is, therefore, without a basis. 

In John xii. 17, p. 283==*128, col. b, line 16, there is a 
o before |a15, which makes it read, “and the multitude.” 
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In John xiii. 23, p. 289 =*127, col. 6, line 1, aseSs5, “on 
his bosom,”’ has become quite distinct; and, in the same © 
column, line 22 begins with ooa. 

In John xvi. 24, p. 298=*134, col. a, line’ 17, the words 
LX [aot, “hitherto,” ‘ not,” have become quite distinct. 

In John xix. 41, p. 311=*189, col. a, line 10 should read 
caal, [dew iano, “a new sepulchre [in which no] man.” 

In verse 42, line 14 of the same column, I read {iaas Aaa 
[\-~, “in the new sepulchre.” 

The first word of the last line of that column still appears 
to be JaX,.%) or LA,gs), as Prof. Bensly saw it. [See 
Mr. Burkitt’s notes, p. xlv. of the 1894 volume.] I can 
offer no explanation. 

The above seems a very meagre result for my week’s 
work at the Palimpsest. It proves, however, that justice 
had already been fully done to the text; and if any one 
wishes to decipher more of it, I recommend him to try the 
lacune in Mark xii. 21, 22, and John vi. 21-24. I do not, 
however, recommend a journey to Sinai on purpose for this, 
as these passages have quite baffled me. 

I have been very anxious to see the manuscript rebound, 
as without this protection it is sure to suffer from the 
handling of visitors. Archbishop Porphyrius has, however, 
decided, I now think wisely, to leave it untouched. The 
upper writing comes very close to the inner edge of the 
leaves, and this edge is much worn by the friction of the 
cord which formerly held it together. Only a skilful hand, 
accustomed to deal with very ancient MSS., could attempt 
to bind it without injury, and the monks will not consent 
to send it either to London or to Paris. The Archbishop 
said that he must trust to three things for its preservation : 
‘its cedar-lined box, its silken cover, and the conscience of 
the visitors who study it.”, So, on the last day of our stay 
at Sinai, I placed it open in the box, with the cover spread 
beneath it for a soft bed, and, after shutting down the 
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inner glass lid and locking it, advised the two holy Fathers, 
Polycarp and Procopius, who now act as librarians, to open 
only the outer wooden lid to passing travellers, and the 
glass lid also if a scholar should appear, who really wishes 
to study it. I think they will follow this direction, 

Aanzs 8. Lewis. 


THE TRADITION THAT THERE WAS 
A “GALILEE” IN THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


THERE can be little doubt that a tradition about a ‘“‘ Gali- 
lee”? in the Mount of Olives has existed ever since the 
publication of the Acts of Pilate. The passage relied on is 
as follows :— 


« And, after a few days, three men came from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
One was a priest, named Phineas; another, a Levite, named Angeeus ; 
but the remaining one a soldier, named Adas. These came to the 
chief priests and stated to them and to the people: ‘That Jesus, whom 
ye crucified, we saw in Galilee with His eleven disciples upon the 
Mount of Olives, teaching them and saying, “ Go into the whole world 
and proclaim the gospel, and whosoever believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but whosoever will not believe shall be condemned.” And 
as He said these things He ascended into heayen. And not only we, 
but many others of the five hundred there saw him.’ ! 


I shall have something to say upon the character of 
these Acts of Pilate later on; but there can be no doubt 
about their existence in the time of Justin Martyr. He 
has at least one reference to them in his Apology, where, 
in treating of Christ’s miracles, he adds, ‘“‘ And that He 
did these things you can learn from the Acts prepared 
under Pontius Pilate.’ (Apol., i. 48.) Tertullian, also, 
in treating of the same subject, has the following refer- 
ence to Christ’s post-resurrection manifestations, and to 


1 Translated from the version designated by Thilo as Paris D. caput xiv. 
Cf. Evangelia Apocrypha. Hdidit C. Tischendorf, Lipsiw, 1853. 
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the Acts of Pilate, which I give in the original that there 
may be no mistake :— 


“Nam nec ille se in vulgus eduxit, ne impii errore liberarentur, ub 
et fides, non mediocri proemio destinata, difficultate constaret. Cum 
discipulis autem quibusdam apud Galileam Judee regionem ad quad- 
raginta dies egit, docens. eos que-docerent. Dehinc ordinatis eis ad 
officium praedicandi per orbem, circumfusa nube in ccelum est ereptus, 
multo verius quam apud vos asseverare de Romulo Proculi solent. Ha 
omnia super Christo Pilatus, et ipse jam pro sua conscientia Christianus, 
Cesari tum Tiberio nuntiavit.” (Apol. 21.) 


Now it has been very fairly argued from the lines I 

have italicised that Tertullian had the Acts or Report of 
Pilate in his mind when he spoke of Jesus spending the 
forty days with His disciples in ‘‘Galilee, a region of 
Judea,’ and that he had accepted the tradition about a 
Galilee in the province of Judea.’ 
/ Schirer has, indeed, drawn attention to the fact that 
ithe term ‘‘ Judea’’ was in very early times applied to the 
‘whole of Palestine, and that we cannot accordingly be 
certain of Tertullian having anything more in his mind 
than this.? But the mention of the Acts of Pilate seems 
to warrant the supposition that Tertullian, who was a 
very ardent and impulsive controversialist, was content to 
use for controversial purposes the suggestion there con- 
tained of a Galilee existing in the province of Judea. 
The fact, moreover, that Celsus, whose attention was 
directed to the difficulties in the resurrection histories, 
did not make anything of the incompatibility of the Jeru- 
salem and the Galilean manifestations, seems to indicate 
the existence of some theory which passed muster as a 
solution. ; 

Certain passages have been adduced by Prof. Hofmann 
from Lactantius and Chrysostom in support of his con- 

1 Cf. Dr. Rud. Hofmann's Galilea auf dem Oelberg wohin Jesus seine Jiinger 


nach der Auferstehung beschied, s. 20. 
2 Cf. Theologische Literaturzeitung for April 3. 
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tention that there was a Galilee in the Mount of Olives; 
but they can hardly be accepted in his sense, since it is 
known from other passages that both these writers re- 
garded our Lord’s manifestations in Galilee as being made 
because of the disciples’ fear of the Jews in Judea.! 

On the other hand, there can be as little doubt that 
the tradition gained a firm footing as early as the sixth 
century, and traces of it have been found right through 
the Middle Ages, showing its ready reception as a handy 
solution of a recognised difficulty in the Resurrection 
history. Prof. Hofmann deserves thanks for gathering 
the evidence in so complete a form in his present pam- 
phlet. No wonder that Suarez, who was Archbishop of 
Coimbra, and died in 1580 (a different man from the great 
Jesuit writer of the same name), felt warranted in saying 
in a comment on Mark xvi.: ‘It is not to be accepted 
that Christ was to precede them into the province of 
Galilee, but into a mountain which is near the Mount of 
Olives. For when one comes into the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, there are three pre-eminent mountains, the mount 
called Olivet, pre-eminent in the middle of the others, the 
mount ‘ Galilee,’ and another mount to the right of the 
mount of Olives. In mount Galilee Galileans made a 
commodious permanent home, whence they could come 
to Jerusalem on business; on which account the mount 
is called ‘Galilee’ unto this day.” And a learned Jesuit, 
Harduin, a century later, in certain ‘‘ Memoirs upon the 
History of the Sciences and the Fine Arts,” speaks of 
Galilee as one of the summits of the Mount of Olives, 
where the disciples repaired to meet Jesus by appoint- 
ment after the resurrection. Jesus, he asserts, had as a 
Galilean gone to the Galilean village in the Mount of 
Olives to enjoy His prayers in one of the village gardens, 
when He could not enter into the city. And he points out 


1 Cf. Schiirer wt supra. 
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an analogy for the phraseology in the people of London 
saying sometimes, “I am going to Savoy,” which would 
mean the duchy of that name, whereas, ‘‘I am going to 
the Savoy,’ would mean the palace with church and chapel 
built in London by Count Savoy inthe 13th century. He 
would thus give the article its full force, and represent 
Jesus as sending word to the disciples that He would meet 
them in “the Galilee” (tv TadsXaiav, Matt. xxviii. 7). 

It thus appears that a tradition very early arose to the 
effect that a part of the Mount of Olives, the northern end, 
with sufficient ground for a hostelry and village had been 
appropriated by the Galileans before the time of our Lord. 
It went, it is thought, by the name of “ Galilee,” and car- 
ried the article. It was to this house of rest, accordingly, 
Jesus is supposed to have repaired in the last days of His 
life, when He could not remain in the city of Jerusalem, 
but went out, as the Gospel informs us, to the Mount of 
Olives. Here, also, it is supposed He selected His trysting- 
place with His disciples after the resurrection. Here He 
spent the most part of ‘“‘the great forty days’’; here He 
gathered round Him the 500, and here gave His. parting 
instructions to His disciples before He was taken up. 

If the tradition is thus accepted, Prof. Hofmann believes 
he can turn the attack made by Reimarus, Lessing, and 
Strauss, on the resurrection history by reason of the irre- 
concilability, as they think, of the Galilean and the Jeru- 
salem manifestations. If the tradition be true, the Galilean 
and Jerusalem interviews melt into one. 

But the fact that the tradition has had a long history, 
that it has succeeded in securing a lodgment even on the 
spot, so that the Arabs to this day are said to call part of 
the Mount of Olives Kalilea, and a chapel and even pillars 
were associated with it, must not blind our eyes to its sus- 
picious origin. The Acts of Pilate, where it first appears, 
were fabricated, as we now know, by unscrupulous Chris- 
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tians about A.D. 150 to produce evidence ostensibly from 
heathen sources for the facts of Christ’s history, which 
heathens would be likely to regard. No one has given 
more thorough attention to the pseudo-heathen and 
pseudo-Jewish documents than Huidekoper, and the follow- 
ing quotation from one of his works will set the subject in 
a true light. He says :— 


“The average morality of Christians much exceeded that of hea- 
thens. Yet Christianity numbered among its adherents some who 
were unprincipled, or weak-principled. ‘The number of these. was 
comparatively small so long as Christians were in a decided minority, 
and could offer to converts neither place nor profit in a worldly sense. 
Yet a hundred and twenty years after Jesus taught, that is about a.D. 
150, we find that some one had already supplied by fraud the want 
most annoying to their controversialists, namely, the lack of heathen 
testimony to the facts of their Master’s life. At that date we finda 
document called the Acts of Pilate, and still later, a professed Letter 
from Pilate to Tiberius. Each of these documents is mentioned by 
but one writer during the first three centuries. Probably the chief 
use made of them and of subsequent forgeries was in the fourth cen- 
tury, when the two political parties which advocated Christianity and 
Heathenism were nearly equal in strength. Before this date Chris- 
tians had fewer of the unprincipled in their ranks, and fewer oppor- 
tunities, even when so disposed, to give currency to any forgery in 
their own favour. Subsequently to the fourth century, when Chris- 
tianity had the upper hand, and when strife was solely or chiefly be- 
tween sections of its own followers, the authority of saints and mar- 
tyrs outweighed that of heathens. Later forgeries were in the name of 
Christian leaders, and even the forgeries which already existed were 
correspondingly altered, so that the Acts of Pilate became the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, while the Letters of Ancarus and Christ became the Letters 
of Curtst and Abgarus ; those of Seneca and Paul being headed Letters 
of Paul and Seneca,” + 


It is highly probable, then, that to the ingenious author 
of the Acts of Pilate this difficulty of how to reconcile our 
Lord’s professed departure to meet His disciples in Galilee 


1 Cf, Huidekoper’s Indirect Testimony of History to the Genuineness of the 
Gospels, pp. 3, 4; he also refers to the subject in his Belief of the First Three 
Centuries Concerning Chriss Mission to the Underworld ; and in his great work 
on Judaism at Rome, B.C. 76 to A.D, 140. 
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with His subsequent manifestations at Jerusalem, must 
have suggested itself. How could One, endowed with all 
knowledge and all authority, profess to start for Galilee 
and then change His mind and manifest Himself in Jeru- 
salem? The difficulty, the ingenious.gentleman thought, 
can only be met by locating a ‘‘ Galilee”’ near Jerusalem. 
It would be a striking contrast to ‘‘ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles’’; and the Jerusalem manifestations could be at once 
identified with the Galilean ones. In this way, as we may 
well believe, the idea got afloat, and it has had, as we have 
seen, a long career. Minds unaccustomed to careful criti- 
cism and anxious to be delivered swiftly from every doubt, 
would gladly accept it and receive through it a temporary 
satisfaction. 

But the tradition cannot stand sober and careful criti- 
cism. It has all the look of a theory invented to meet a 
difficulty. Moreover, if accepted, it proves too much. We 
can give no intelligible account of the disciples going to the 
Galilean lake on their fishing expedition, if the manifesta- 
tions of the risen Lord had all been in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, and they were charged to tarry there until 
endued with power from on high. It is, besides, utterly 
unlikely that 500 men could be concentrated a Sabbath 
Day’s journey from Jerusalem without arousing the wrath 
of the dreaded Jews. The probabilities are all in favour 
of the distant province of Galilee being the selected spot 
for the great gathering of the disciples. And there is no 
such difficulty in reconciling the various narratives as has 
been supposed. 

It has been too readily assumed that an Omniscient 
Person, as we believe the risen Saviour to have been, would 
not direct His disciples to go to Galilee, if He knew He 
must manifest Himself to them the very same evening in 
Jerusalem. We must remember under what circumstances 
the Jerusalem manifestations were granted. They were 
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granted because of the ‘‘ slowness of heart,’’ manifested by 
all except John, to believe in the resurrection. John was 
the first believer in our Lord’s resurrection, and he believed 
on circumstantial evidence. When he entered the empty 
sepulchre and saw the grave-clothes and the napkin so care- 
fully deposited, he came to the conclusion that Jesus had 
risen from the dead and would never need the grave-clothes 
any more. ‘‘ He saw and believed’”’ (John xx. 8). Peter, 
Mary, and the other women had all the same circumstan- 
tial evidence before them as John, but their slow hearts 
prevented them from reaching John’s conclusion. The 
manifestation to Mary, as she wept at the tomb, was con- 
descension to her slowness of heart, and there is an under- 
tone of implied rebuke in His dealings with her (John xx. 
17,18). The manifestation to the other women was like- 
wise condescension to their slowness of heart; they needed 
confirmation of the angel’s words to take away their fears 
and fit them to take a sufficiently certain message to the 
disciples (Matt. xxviii. 9, 10). The interview with Peter, 
the interview with the pilgrims to Emmaus, the interview 
in the upper room with the eleven, the interview a week 
later with Thomas, one and all were condescensions on the 
part of Jesus to meet the slowness of heart which all except 
John had manifested in believing in His resurrection. No 
wonder that He is represented as upbraiding them for their 
unbelief and hardness of heart (Luke xxiv. 25; Mark xvi. 
14). They should have believed in His resurrection and 
have gone in faith to Galilee to meet Him there without all 
this personal dealing with Him, without the examination of 
His hands and feet, and the putting of Him to the most 
extreme tests that unbelief could suggest. 

The Jerusalem appearances, therefore, are to be regarded 
not indeed as after-thoughts on His part, but as manifesta- 
tions forced from Him by the unbelief of the disciples. 
They are perfectly consistent with the Galilean meeting, 
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which was to be the great manifestation. It is, I think, 
plain that Jesus wished all who believed on Him to be 
present on that occasion. The place and the time would 
be indicated. It could not be immediately after the resur- 
rection. It would take time to send-word to all His con- 
verts and get them together on the selected mountain. 
The fishing expedition on the lake of Galilee has all the 
appearance of an incident happening as the fishermen are 
en route to the Galilean meeting. Quietly they would leave 
Jerusalem, and make their way leisurely towards the 
trysting-place in northern Galilee. And if they thought 
then that they had forfeited the pastoral office by their 
faithlessness at Jerusalem, the Lord’s gracious manifesta- 
tion on the shore was to revive their hope of office in the 
Church, which the great Galilean meeting would confirm 
and seal (John xxi. 1-23). 

I think, moreover, that the probabilities are all in favour 
of supposing that the manifestation on the Galilean mount 
was in transfiguration glory, and that the mount was 
Hermon. Only three persons out of the 500, viz., Peter, 
James, and John, had seen Jesus in such glory before. It 
is not wonderful if some at first doubted the identity of such 
a radiant personality with the ‘‘meek and lowly” Jesus 
(Matt. xxviii. 17). But the three favoured disciples would 
soon assure the rest that such glory had been His already 
‘on the holy mount,” and that they need doubt His identity 
no longer. Upon this theory everything becomes natural 
and reasonable. 

The return to Jerusalem and the waiting there for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost would be the wisest direction of the 
risen Saviour to all.in the 500, who were prepared to assist 
in the founding of the Christian Church. The 120 who 
gathered in the upper room represent the more earnest 
converts upon whose hearts the great responsibility lay of 
inaugurating the Christian movement. It will thus appear 
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that we can harmonize the histories of the resurrection 
without any recourse to the tradition about a ‘‘ Galilee” 
existing in the Mount of Olives.! 

Ros. M’CHEYNE EDGAR. 
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‘WirH all due deference to the learned and gifted writers 
who have done so much for our understanding of the 
Minor Prophets, it seems to me that a good deal of con- 
structive work remains yet to be done. And in especial I 
venture to think that none of them gives an intelligible and 
consistent account of the Shepherd of Zechariah xi. That 
he is a personage of extraordinary interest is manifest, from 
whatever point of view you regard him. Whether you 
think of him as having had an historical existence, or as a 
creature of the prophetic imagination—as a parable, in 
fact—or again as a shadow cast before by the Christ of 
God, you perceive at once that you are face to face with 
questions as difficult as they are attractive. 

The following is an attempt—which in abler hands may 
become more fruitful of good results—to make a connected 
whole of the story, and to indicate where and how the New 
Testament type rises out of it. It has pleased God that 
the story should be presented in a guise which is singu- 
larly abrupt, obscure, and even fragmentary. That fact 
should make us very cautious in coming to conclusions, 
and modest in asserting them; but it does not alter our 
conviction that the Good Shepherd had a very distinct and 
definite existence in the vision of the prophet. It was no 
blurred and broken image which mirrored itself upon his 
soul.. We may fail to reconstruct the image now, possibly 


1 For a full consideration of the discrepancies in the Resurrection-histories 
see The Gospel of a Risen Saviour, pp. 86-134. 
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fail even to get its outlines correctly ; but we cannot doubt 
that an image existed, of extraordinary force and beauty, 
if we could only recover it. 

The materials which we possess for this purpose are the 
(confessedly) disjointed and difficult-utterances about the 
Shepherd in Zechariah xi. and xiii. It is not necessary to 
argue that Zechariah xiii. 7-9 must be read in connection 
with chapter xi. Many critics wish to transfer it from 
its present position (where it seems singularly out of place) 
to the end of chapter xi. But whether it originally stood 
there or no, it is agreed that the only possibility of under- 
standing it is in taking it as if it stood there. Nor again 
is it necessary to enter into any argument about the author- 
ship of these chapters. Personally I find the argument 
overwhelming in favour of a prophet who shall have been 
a somewhat younger contemporary of Hosea’s. I know, 
of course, that the tide of critical opinion has turned 
strongly in favour of a far later date. I confess to a belief 
that in critical opinion there is an ebb and flow, a distinct 
tendency to move in the same direction, which a profane 
person might call fashion. Nothing is more difficult than 
to balance one set of reasons against another set, when 
you possess no common measure by which you can gauge 
the comparative value of these reasons. I can but repeat 
that to me the argument from the “ political horizon,” and 
from the close agreement of the situation depicted with the 
picture presented by Hosea, is overwhelming. Fortunately 
the question of authorship and date does not materially 
affect my reading of the story. 

That story begins with the appointment of the Shepherd 
in xi, 4: “‘ Thus said the Lord my God; Feed the flock of 
slaughter.’”’ Now the prophet to whom this order was 
addressed could not possibly have fulfilled it literally. It 
passed the wit or strength of any man to take charge of 
God’s people in the face of the overwhelming disasters 
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which hung over them, nor is there the least reason to 
suppose that the prophet ever dreamed of seriously under- 
taking so impossible a task. But it is not therefore neces- 
sary, and certainly it is not satisfactory, to resolve the 
commission given and accepted into a mere parable. ‘‘ Feed 
the flock of slaughter’’ was a real command, though 
not, as far as we can tell, directly addressed to the prophet. 
And as Isaiah heard, ‘‘ Who will go for us?” and replied, 
“Here am- I, send me’; so our prophet accepted the 
summons for himself with some true sense of responsibility, 
and proceeded in some real way to act upon it. What way 
this was may be gathered to some extent from the com- 
mission given to Jeremiah (i. 10), and accepted by him so 
unwillingly and with such anguish of mind: “‘ See, I have 
this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, 
to pluck up and to break down, and to destroy and to over- 
throw; to build and to plant.” No one supposes that 
Jeremiah had any power of political control over nations 
and kingdoms, or that he ever attempted to exercise any 
such control in the sense of outward interference. Yet his 
commission was a real thing, and his sense of the burden 
which it laid upon him very real—all the more real perhaps 
because he could do nothing; just as a man in a dream 
labours with intolerable sense of effort to perform some feat 
of strength and agility, and cannot move a finger. In the 
“‘ word of the Lord’’ Jeremiah was well-nigh omnipotent. 
In that ‘‘ word” he could and did sweep the mightiest 
kings away, and reduce the greatest armies to hordes of 
hunted fugitives. In that ‘‘word’’ he could and did 
exalt his own people to the highest pitch of glory and of 
goodness. All the time in what men call real life he was 
as impotent as a man can be—ridiculed, denounced, with- 
out following and without influence. Yet no one would 
dream of saying that Jeremiah’s mission was a parable. 
To himself it was a dreadful reality, just because he 
VOL, VI. 2) 
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accepted it quite seriously with no power to carry it out 

except in thought and word. Similar instances might be 
quoted of other prophets commanded to take up impossible 
positions and discharge impossible duties. In no case must 
the command be assumed to have been a mere form of 
speech. It always carried with it the responsibility of 
acting—not in the outward sphere of politics, but in the 
inward sphere of mind, in which so many conflicts, so 
many sufferings, so many errors are possible. Our prophet 
never undertook in any outward form the rule and govern- 
ance of his oppressed and impoverished people; but in his 
own mind he went through it all, discharged the duties of 
a faithful ruler, accepted the responsibilities, however hard, 
and accepted also the reward, however bitter. We may 
call this a “‘ parable” if we like, because there was no out- 
ward action corresponding to it; but it differed toto celo 
from a parable in this, that the prophet gravely accepted 
the commission as a fact not a fancy, and speaks quite 
seriously of himself as having carried it out. As far as he 
was concerned, it was apparently all one as though he had 
really ruled in Israel. “So I fed the flock of slaughter, 
verily the poor of the flock.’’ That includes literal feeding, 
no doubt, in those days of famine. That would be part of 
his duty as the Shepherd of his people, just as it is part 
of the duty of an Indian Governor of to-day; but only 
part, of course. And then in order to lead his flock, or to 
support his own steps in leading them, he supplied himself 
with two staves, and gave them allegorical names, Beauty 
and Bands. The names speak for themselves, since every 
true shepherd must set himself these two great tasks, to 
make his flock fair and gracious in the eyes of all who look 
upon it, and to keep it undivided and undistracted. But 
he had other responsibilities, as God’s shepherd, and more 
painful ones. “‘I cut off the three shepherds in one month; 
for my soul was weary of them, and their soul also loathed 
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me.” It seems certain to me that “the three shepherds” 
were some actual rulers of Israel with whom our prophet 
became convinced that he could not possibly work. They 
disliked one another too cordially and too necessarily for 
that. There was nothing for it but to make a clean sweep 
of them, if the flock was to be fed to any good effect. So 
far then the prophet has acted faithfully and vigorously in 
his office, but only so far. For some reason which he does 
not state he suddenly flings up his office in disgust and 
anger. The passionate and petulant words of v. 9, to- 
gether with the cutting of the staves which follows, are no 
mere parable. They reflect the violent emotion of a soul 
which has tried hard to be good and patient until the 
moment when an over-mastering irritation and despair 
sweeps all before it. Such outbursts of passion were not 
unknown to Jeremiah, nor wholly unknown to Elijah, or 
even to Moses himself. If words mean anything, they 
point to such an outburst of real passion in the soul of our 
prophet also. One thing remained—to get his wages for 
the work he had done, since the work was at an end. It 
is easy to read the mutual scorn and exasperation of both 
parties to this unhappy transaction, and difficult indeed to 
believe that such an evident bitterness of feeling had no 
existence except in a vision or in a dream. What could be 
so naturally, because so petulantly, contemptuous as the 
words, ‘‘If ye think good, give me my hire; and if not, 
forbear’’? As much as to say, ‘‘Itis all one to me if you 
choose to be as dishonest as you are unmanageable; I don’t 
care.” And what so naturally, because so deliberately, con- 
temptuous as the answer expressed in the thirty pieces of 
silver? They would not cheat him of his full wages, not 
they. They would not take advantage of his offer to let 
them off a just payment. He should have the exact sum 
he was worth—the sum long ago fixed as the compensation 
value of an unskilled slave. So far we can follow with a 
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fair amount of certitude the inward history of our prophet, 
although all attempts to connect that history with outward 
events are frustrated ‘by the obscurity of the narrative. 
What follows is more difficult. In v. 15 he is told that he 
has yet an office to fulfil, and a part to play. He is to take 
unto him the instruments of a foolish shepherd, and the 
character and the fate of that shepherd are declared unto 
him in the next two verses. We may ask in passing what 
the instruments of a foolish (or worthless) shepherd are ? 
The answer will doubtless be that they are just the same 
as those of a wise and good shepherd, with this difference. 
A foolish person always overdoes his part. The shepherd 
had only a crook and a staff and a wallet, and maybe a 
sling (like David) ; and a knife and a flute in his girdle. 
The foolish shepherd would have all these carefully dis- 
played about him. He would have all the possible stock- 
in-trade of a shepherd of the largest possible size and the 
newest possible pattern. He would be advertising himself 
all the time; and whilst he was parading his shepherd’s 
paraphernalia he would lose sight of his sheep. When he 
wearied of that, and when he grew hungry and angry, he 
would begin to slay the sheep to feed himself. But what 
is the true connection between this command in v, 15 and 
what goes before? Surely it is not far to seek. The ser- 
vant of Jehovah who had been charged to sustain (in some 
way we cannot define) the part of good shepherd had 
thrown up his office in disgust and despair. Humanly 
speaking that disgust and despair were justified by the 
ingratitude and insolence of the people. But they were 
wrong, clearly wrong, in Jehovah’s servant who had been 
chosen to ‘“‘present’’ the Shepherd of Israel. It is not 
possible, because one is in a very bad humour, to get rid 
thus lightly of responsibilities laid upon one from on high. 
‘“‘Shepherd’’ he had to be; if not good shepherd, then 
bad shepherd. There is, unhappily, no other alternative 
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allowed in the counsels of the Most High. No doubt the 
people deserved to have it so, and they had their deserts. 
If they will not hear the voice of that Shepherd who is the 
Life, then are they ‘‘ appointed as a flock for Sheol,” and 
“ Death shall be their shepherd.” But the shepherd also 
must suffer. A petulant temper and a bitter sense of in- 
justice cannot save him from himself; he must become 
bad shepherd, and be the final ruin of the flock. And he 
must look forward to the recompense of reward due to him 
that spoils Jehovah’s flock. 

It is here, as I venture to think, that we find the ex- 
planation of that most obscure passage in chapter xiii. 7-9. 
Standing where it does, it is inexplicable, for no reasonable 
account can be given of its connection with the context, 
or of what it meant for the prophet. We have no doubt 
a firm conviction that every ‘‘ prophecy’ which we apply 
to the Messiah arose out of something in the prophet’s 
circumstances or surroundings, or else out of something 
in his own mental history: it must have had some basis, 
some starting point, in the time then present: it must 
have had a meaning for the prophet out of which its mean- 
ing for the Messiah arose according to those laws which 
govern the fulfilments of prophecy. Where they stand, 
these three verses are hopeless. Most critics wish to 
remove them from their present place, and to read them 
at the close of chapter xi. The recurrence of those leading 
thoughts of ‘‘sword,’’ “shepherd,” “flock,” make this 
suggestion an obvious one. Whether we agree to this 
rearrangement of verses or no, we shall probably all agree 
that xiii. 7-9 can only be understood at all by being taken 
in close connection with chapter xi. and not with its 
immediate context. 

Now if this be done, it seems to me that no more assump- 
tions are necessary, no other actors in the great drama 
introduced. It is the very sword foretold in xi. 17 as bound 
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to fall sooner or later upon the arm and the eye of the evil 
shepherd who left caring for his flock, and so became their 
enemy. And that is the very shepherd of chapter xi.—a 
man indeed, and yet Jehovah’s “fellow” in a mystery. 
For it is one of the chief features of this wonderful book 
that Jehovah identifies Himself in the most surprising way 
with His shepherd, and His shepherd with Himself. The 
price paid for the shepherd He deliberately and unreservedly 
accepts as the price which they put upon Himself (v. 13), 
and orders it to be dealt with accordingly. It is true that 
the evangelist who quotes the scripture (Matt. xxvii. 9) is 
apparently quite blind to this most remarkable feature of 


‘it, and has actually altered it so as to obliterate the very 


thing which makes it most distinctively ‘‘ Christian’ for us 
—an unexpected fact which meets us again in connection 


\ with the New Testament citations of xiii. 7 and xii. 10. But 


‘that cannot possibly alter the character of the original 
‘prophecy. ‘The shepherd whom they of Israel rejected and 


insulted was the recognised representative and alter ego of ~ 
Jehovah Himself. Nor could he divest himself by his own 


‘wilfalness of that character. His sin and his punishment 


were so great, precisely because he was still Jehovah’s 
“fellow,” who had been assumed into a sublime partner- 
ship, a holy sol¢darité, of work and office and position, and 
had fatled to discharge with patient zeal the duties and 
reponsiblities of that high-exalted state. 

It is therefore, as I take it, a mistake to dwell upon those 
words ‘“‘my shepherd, and . . . the man that is my 
fellow’’ as though they were only meant to intimate the 
greatness and the majesty of him to whom they refer. 
They do that, but only in order to make it clear why the 
sword is invoked against him by Jehovah. The same 
sword” which invoked by, him had cut off the three evil 
shepherds in one month (xi. 8) must now be called out 
against himself, forasmuch as he had become as one of 
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them—he, who in a mystery had played the part of God’s 
vicegerent and partner in His righteous acts. When he}| 
was removed, the sheep would be scattered indeed; but | 
better so than perish wholesale under his evil guidance. 

I venture to claim for this interpretation that it is all in 
keeping, and presents us with a definite and intelligible 
picture. Underneath the broken and disjointed fragments 
of the story, with its references more or less obscure to the 
history of Israel, there is the story of a soul. It is the story 
of one who, like Jonah certainly, and perhaps like others 
among the prophets, cannot rise to the height of his voca- 
tion—or at least cannot abide there. One who breaks down 
under the tremendous strain to which he is exposed, cuts 
asunder his staves, renounces his ideals, flings up his office. 
One who is punished according to his failure, first by de- 
terioration of character and conduct, and last by utter 
destruction. ‘True, it is impossible to say, and useless to 
guess, how far the prophet actually went in the path of 
disobedience—how far his wilfulness actually carried him 
on the road to ruin. But he went far enough to see the 
end—far off perhaps, but all the same inevitable; spiritu- 
ally discerned may be, but none the less real. He realized 
in himself what it meant—that change from good to bad, 
from bad to worse. He awaited in himself the stroke of 
the sword: the more surely because in his own hands it 
had cut short the evil ways of others. The details of 
outward history are of little moment, but the story of a 
soul which had knowledge of the Most High is of the 
‘profoundest interest, wherever its lot was cast; and here 
was one who, in a certain true sense, stood very near to the 
Most High and might have been crowned—with thorns 
indeed, for that rejection and insult were his earthly 
recompense,—but yet with glory and honour unspeak- 
able. 

If I am right in believing that this was in outline the per- 
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sonal history of the prophet—a history which we can only 
follow with any distinctness on the side of his inward expe- 
riences—then it follows that any satisfactory application of 
prophecy to our Lord must arise out of this personal history. 
We need not in the least disdain such verbal applications 
as we find in Matt. xxvu. 9 or John xix. 37. But unques- 
tionably our deepening knowledge of the prophet entitles 
us to look deeper. The underlying basis of all such applica- 
tions must be found in the fact that our prophets occupied 
the place for the time being of Jehovah’s shepherd, and 
that as such he was in a true sense identified with Jehovah 
Himself. He is a type of the Good Shepherd, not arbi- 
trarily but by virtue of what he was and what he did. 
He prefigures the Good Shepherd, as everybody sees, in 
that he feeds the flock destined otherwise for slaughter, 
and especially the poor of the flock, who in return are 
especially ready to recognise his authority. He prefigures 
Him in the choice of the two staves, Beauty and Bands. 
There are two things above all others which characterise 
the flock as fed by Christ—the charm of their Christian life 
and conversation, and the strong instinct of wnity which 
binds them together. What is not so often seen is that he 
really prefigures the Good Shepherd in a point where we 
might easily see difference only. The prophet in his official 
character cut off ‘‘ the three shepherds,” z.e. the previous 
rulers who misgoverned the people. Our Lord said, “all 
that came before Me are thieves and robbers: but the sheep 
did not hear them.” Now that sounds harsh and sweep- 
ing, and commentators are at pains to soften it down. It 
is only necessary to remember that He spake as the Good 
Shepherd who was alone responsible for the sheep, and He 
spake of these others, not as they were in their private 
character, but as rivals and competitors for the leadership 
of the flock. So He ‘‘cut off” all these shepherds by that 
one strong saying. 
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Again, the precise amount at which he was “prised”’ 
when his work was done is of no real importance. It was 

one of those superficial correspondences which had such a 
powerful attraction for the simple piety of the first evan- 
gelist. But what really made the transaction a true 
prophecy was of course the studied insult, the implied 
etomparison to a disabled slave; and along with this the 
express assertion that it was Jehovah Himself whom they 
thus lightly esteemed. It was the Father whom they 
vilified in the Son: it was the eternal King and Shepherd 
of Israel to whom they greatly preferred Barabbas. 

It is not difficult to get so far as this, if once we recog- 
nise the fact that we are perfectly free to see much deeper 
into the type than it was given to St. Matthew to see. 
But the next step is more difficult. We feel certain that 
the astonishing prophecy in xiii. 7-9 finds its ultimate ful fil- 
ment in our Lord, but how is it to be explained? The; 
evangelists do not help us, for here again St. Matthew has 
deliberately altered the words (chap. xxvi. 31), and in alter- 
ing them has entirely obscured their chief significance.| 
It is not ‘‘I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered”: it is a far more remarkable saying than that, 
and much more peculiarly and profoundly true of our Lord. 
It is “smite the shepherd”; the command is Jehovah’s 
command, and it is addressed to the ‘sword’ which has’ 
been invoked in the previous verse. The ‘‘sword”’ means | 
no doubt those forces of death and destruction which are 
employed by the Lord of all to fulfil His purposes; and 
more especially those hostile human agencies whether of 
war, or of civil government (Rom. xi. 4), or of popular 
rage, whereby men’s lives are cut short. In any case the 
essential point is that the “‘sword”’ is invoked and (as 
it were) commissioned by Jehovah, although it is to act 
against His own Shepherd and Partner. One sees of 
course in a moment how it came true of our Lord. It 
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was ‘‘by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God”’ that He was delivered unto His foes, that they might 
do unto Him whatsoever God’s hand and God’s counsel 
determined before to be done (Acts ii. 23; iv. 28). What- 
soever theological difficulties may~be involved in such 
statements, they were clearly and deliberately made. It 
was the Father whose decree awoke the sword against His 
beloved Son. But granting this, how does the type arise ? 
Where is the historical basis on which alone it can stand 
secure? My answer is found in the application for which I 
have argued above—the application of these words to the 
prophet as bad shepherd, when he had thrown up his office 
as good shepherd. The sword was invoked in the type 
against a shepherd and a representative of Jehovah who 
| had deserved condign punishment. It was invoked in the 
antitype against a Shepherd and a Representative of Jeho- 
vah who had not deserved it in the least, but who had 
nevertheless brought it upon Himself because He chose to 
be the Representative of all sinners. It does not matter in 
the least what theory of the Atonement we hold: it is certain 
that the sentence of the Sanhedrim “‘he is guilty of death ” 
was as much a foregone conclusion in the eternal counsels of 
Heaven as in the infamous conclave of Caiaphas and his 
crew. People must take the consequences of their own 
doings. Since He had willed to identify Himself, in His 
infinite pity and desire to save, with all the wicked upon 
earth, He too must take the consequences, and the fate of 
the evil shepherd must overtake Him. 

Thus our prophet was a rue figure of the Divine Shep- 
herd not only in his work while he was faithful, not only in 
his shameful treatment when his work was over; but also 
in his mournful end when he endured the inevitable recom- 
pense of unfaithfulness and sin. It becomes quite plain 
and simple when we perceive that in the type the faithful- 
ness and unfaithfulness were successive and both his own; 
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in the antitype co-existent—the one His own indeed, the 
other ours and only His as the Representative of fallen 
men, and amongst them of our prophet himself. 

R. WINTERBOTHAM. 


THE BAPTISM OF JOHN: 
ITS PLACH IN NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


THE baptism of John is of more than doctrinal importance 
in the history of the apostolic age. There is reason to 
think that it has a critical significance in the growth and 
formation of the gospel tradition. The later disciples of 
the Baptist constituted a danger in the early Church, and 
the presence of the danger moulded to some extent the 
character of the gospel teaching. 

It is at Ephesus that they first appear in the records 
of the Acts. It is said of Apollos that he had been 
instructed in the way of the Lord, and that he taught 
carefully the things concerning Jesus, “knowing only the 
baptism of John” (Acts xviii. 25). Heis reckoned among 
Christian teachers, though it is implied that his teaching 
is defective. In the case of the Twelve, whom St. Paul 
found: on reaching Ephesus, it is clear that their practice, 
as well as their teaching, was defective. They baptized 
into John’s baptism, which St. Paul regarded as invalid. 
The fault in their teaching is touched by the first question 
he put to them: ‘Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when 
ye believed?”’ They were, on their own confession, ignorant 
of the Holy Ghost; they neglected Christian baptism, yet 
they were spoken of as disciples (xix. 1-7). They ‘‘ were 
Christians, though imperfectly informed Christians.’ 
They. were possibly, as Bishop Lightfoot suggests, whilst 
he warns against hasty conclusions, ‘“ early representatives 

1 Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 402. 
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of the Hemerobaptist sect’’; and the suggestion gains 
strength when the authcrity of the record is examined 
more closely. 

It is not sufficient to say that St. Paul met these 
disciples of the Baptist at Ephesus.in the year 53 A.D. 
The question must be asked, on what authority the record 
rests. Are these notices of the baptism of John a part 
of the original source, or do they belong to the hand of 
the compiler? The literary criticism of the Acts must 
be considered, and its results weighed. 

With regard to the narrative of Apollos, Jungst ' assigns 
the whole of xvii. 25 to the redactor. The source, A,? 
which forms the ground-work of the record, knows nothing 
of John the Baptist. The Jew Apollos is converted by 
Priscilla and Aquila in v. 26; yet in v. 25 he teaches 
accurately the things concerning Jesus, knowing only the 
baptism of John. This is only consistent with the position 
assigned to the disciples of John as Christian disciples in 
RAK: 

The narrative of these disciples of John in xix. lc~7 is 
introduced by the redactor on the authority of oral tradi- 
tion. Jungst endorses the remark of Spitta® that accord- 
ing to the analogy of the parallel notices of this source,* 
St. Paul’s activity in v. 8 in the synagogue at Ephesus 
should follow immediately upon the record of his arrival 
inv. 1. The giving of the Holy Ghost, through the laying 
on of the Apostle’s hands, compares with the similar record 
incorporated in the source B by the redactor (viii. 180-24), 
and contrasts with the action in the original sources.® 


1 Quellen der Apostelgeschichte, p. 168. 

2 Cf. Exposrror, Oct., 1896, pp. 298-9. With the exception of the B fragments 
(xiii. 40, 41 and xy. 13)-19a, 20b), the Gentile source A is the only one used 
from xiii. onwards. 

5 Jiingst, pp. 169, 170. 

4 Acts xiii. 5, 14; xiv. 1; xvi. 13;*xvii. 1, 10,17; xviii. 1-4, 27, 28. 

5 Acts x. 44,47; xi.15, 17 Ba; cf., ii. 38 A. 
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Both notices of the baptism of John rest, according to 
the latest result of literary analysis, on the authority of 
the redactor. It is well, therefore, to note the other 
references to St. John the Baptist in the Acts. 

The writer of the introduction (i. 1-5) refers in the 
charge of our Blessed Lord to the promise of the Father 
recorded in the “former treatise’’ (St. Luke xxiv. 49). 
The comparison of the baptism of John and the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost expands the notice of the promise, and 
brings it into special connection with the preaching of the 
Baptist (St. Luke iii. 16). The word of the Baptist thus 
becomes a word of the Lord (Acts xi. 16). _ 

The speech of St. Peter on the occasion of the choosing 
of St. Matthias lays stress on the apostolic witness to 
the resurrection. The chosen apostle was to be a fellow 
witness with the original apostles. This witness appears 
to Spitta’ to be unduly extended by the period ‘‘ from 
the baptism of John unto the day that he was received 
up from us’’; it would be longer even than the witness 
of some of the original Twelve. The passage (i. 21b-22a) 
agrees, however, with the position taken by the writer of 
the introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel, and is ascribed, for 
these reasons, to the hand of the redactor. 

There is a similar reference to the baptism of John, as 
the starting-point of the Galilean ministry, in the long 
interpolation in the speech of St. Peter (x. 36-43), an 
interpolation which, on other grounds, is attributed to 
the redactor.? It is important in this passage to note the 
reference, not only to the witness, but to the gospel teach- 
ing itself. ‘The word which he sent unto the children 
of Israel, preaching good tidings [the gospel] of peace by 
Jesus Christ (He is Lord of all), that saying ye yourselves 
know, which was published throughout all Juda, begin- 
ning from Galilee, after the baptism which John preached.” 

1 Jiingst, p. 24, 2 Jiingst, pp. 97, 98. 
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The writer has in view the early progress of catechetical 
instruction in the districts of Galilee and Judma. 

The speech of St. Paul at Antioch contains a reference 
to the preaching and baptism of St. John in xiii. 24, 25; 
but it is introduced when the speéch~has passed away from 
the early promises to their fulfilment in the Saviour. For 
this reason, as well as the close sequence of xiii. 23 and 
26, the passage, like the other notices of the Baptist, is 
ascribed to the redactor. 

In addition to these references in the Acts, there is an 
interesting notice in St. Luke’s Gospel in our Lord’s 
discourse on the Baptist (vii. 24-35). The record is closely 
parallel to that in St. Matthew; but contains the following 
words in vii. 29, 30: ‘‘And all the people, when they 
heard, and the publicans, justified God, being baptized 
with the baptism of John. But the Pharisees and the 
lawyers rejected for themselves the counsel of God, being 
not baptized of Him.” It is a question whether these 
words are part of the discourse or a narrative comment 
introduced, and therefore a reflection of the age of the 
compiler. The doubt is as old as the condemned reading, 
“and the Lord said.” J. Weiss’ does not pronounce 
definitely ; but Mr. Wright regards it without hesitation 
as an editorial note.” The passage implies that the 
Hemerobaptists, like the Essenes, were received with 
suspicion by the Pharisees. 

In these scattered notices of the baptism of John, the 
writer of the Acts brings three points into prominence: 
the defect in teaching and in practice of the disciples ot 
the Baptist; the position of St. John as the Forerunner ; 
and the importance of the baptism of John as the begin- 
ning of the period of apostolic witness. 

i. The first of these points is treated historically, in 


1 Meyer-Weiss, Evang. d. Markus u. Lukas, p. 407. 
2 A, Wright, Synopsis, p. 164. 
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reference to some irregularity in the early Christian teach- 
ing at Ephesus. The disciples of the Baptist taught the 
baptism of repentance, but did not know the true doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost. The baptism in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and the gift of the Holy Ghost through the 
laying on of hands, was the apostolic refutation of their 
heresy—the Church’s witness to the true faith. 

The historic value of the narrative depends upon the 
date to which the compilation of the Acts, and therefore 
the interpolations of the redactor, may be assigned. 
The character of the persecution reflected in the work of 
the redactor is a test of the period at which he wrote. 
Jingst recognises this, and on the ground of (vy. 41) “re- 
joiting that they were counted worthy to suffer dishonour 
for the Name,” he places the compilation in the time of 
Trajan or the beginning of the reign of Hadrian, giving 
as the most probable limit 110 to 125 a.p. He also brings 
forward in favour of this late date the wide range of 
Christian teaching (xiii. 49; xix. 10), 25-27; xx. 29), and 
the contact between xix. 37-40 and the rescript of Hadrian 
to Minucius Fundanus.* 

In coming to this conclusion he does not appear to have 
given consideration to the argument of Professor Ramsay, 
in his studies on The Church in the Roman Empire. There 
are other references to persecution besides that in v. 41; 
and in them definite crime is regarded as a motive for 
persecution. Gallio would have listened to a matter of 
wrong or of wicked villany (xviii. 14); the town-clerk at 
Ephesus would have been more tolerant of the rabble 
had St. Paul and his friends been robbers of temples, or 
blasphemers of the goddess (xix. 37, 38); the chief captain 
thinks St. Paul is the Egyptian who had stirred up 
sedition (xxi. 38); Lysias finds nothing to charge against 
St. Paul worthy of death or of bonds (xxiii. 29); and 

1 Jiingst, p. 219. 
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Festus has the same opinion (xxv. 25, 27). These examples 
must be taken into account as well as the distinct case 
of persecution for the name in v. 41; and the position will 
be found similar to that in the First Epistle of St. Peter. 
The Christian communities in Asia are represented in this 
Epistle as suffering for the Name (1 Pet. iv. 14-16), and 
yet by avoiding crime, and living in obedience to the laws 
of the state, they may silence their accusers and keep 
themselves clear of persecution (ii. 11-15). The writer 
of the Epistle “stands at the beginning of the new 
period. He still clings to the idea that the Christians 
are persecuted because they are believed to be guilty of 
great crimes; the old charges of the Neronian time are 
still in his memory, and he hopes, if the absurdity of these 
charges be fully brought home to the minds of men, the 
persecution must be stopped.” ‘‘ This attitude belongs to 
one whose experience has been gained in the first period 
of Christianity in the time of Claudius and Nero, and 
who is now at the beginning of a new period. He 
recognises the fact that Christians now suffer as witnesses 
to the Name, and for the Name pure and simple; but he 
hardly realizes all that was thereby implied.” This 
statement meets the case of the writer of the Acts, as well 
as that of the writer of the Epistle; and if the argument 
thus based on Jungst’s analysis be correct, the interpola- 
tions in the Acts must be added to the list of the author- 
ities for the Flavian period given by Ramsay. 

The date assigned by Ramsay to the First Epistle of St. 
Peter is c. 80 A.D.; and by the same line of reasoning the 
compilation of the Acts may be placed in the same period. 
And this is the conclusion to which Professor Ramsay comes 
by a study of the synchronisms in St. Luke iii. 1, 2: ‘ His 
chronological calculations were probably inserted as the 
finishing touches of Book i. (the Gospel) while Titus was 

1 Ramsay, Church in Rom, Emp., p. 282, 
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reigning as sole Emperor, 79-81 a.D.; and the composition 
of that book belongs to the years immediately preceding, 
while the composition of Book ii. (the Acts) belongs to the 
years immediately following. The argument taken by itself 
would be insufficient, but it is confirmed by the impression 
which the book as a whole makes.”’ 

The irregularity in the Christian teaching at Ephesus was 
a matter of special interest and anxiety to the writer of 80 
A.D. Jungst suggests Ephesus as one of the places where 
the Acts was possibly composed.” The attitude of the dis- 
ciples of John, hitherto of little serious note, had now 
become a danger, and apostolic teaching and action now 
acquired a new meaning in the Church. The defect in 
teaching had to be noticed; the definite gift of the Holy 
Ghost through the laying on of the Apostles’ hands em- 
phatically confirmed the Church’s teaching on the Person 
of the Comforter. The narrative in xix. 1-7 implies the 
existence of a Jewish-Christian sect which was already 
endangering the purity of the Faith. 

The spread of Hemerobaptist principles had developed 
widely after the destruction of the temple and the Jewish 
polity. There was a considerable movement among the 
Jews in favour of frequent baptism, as the one rite of puri- 
fication essential to salvation. The name and unique posi- 
tion of the Baptist gave a high authority to their practice. 
There was at the period of the composition of the Acts an 
active propaganda of these principles in Asia Minor.’ 
“The Sibylline oracle, which forms the fourth book in the 
existing collection, is discovered by internal evidence to 
have been written about a.p. 80.’* The writer was a 
Hemerobaptist rather than an Hssene; and though not 
distinctly Christian, Alexandre says of it: ‘‘Ipse liber haud 
dubie Christianus est.’’ The interest of the work lies in 

1 Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 387. 2 Jiingst, p. 219. 
3 Lightfoot, Col., pp. 403-406.  * Col., p. 96. 5 Col., p. 97 n. 
VOL. VI. IO 
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Asia Minor, especially in the cities of the Neander. It gives 
weight therefore to the internal evidence which points in © 
the Acts to the presence of these principles at Ephesus. 

It is possible that the Hemerobaptists of Ephesus had 
what may be called a pseudo-apostolic constitution. Weis- 
_ sicker’ suggests that the Twelve in xix. 7 has reference to 
the original apostolic college of Jerusalem. The suggestion 
must not be pushed too far, but it helps to elucidate a 
difficult point in the Epistle to the Church of Ephesus in 
the Apocalypse (Rev. ii. 2) : ‘I know that thou canst not 
bear evil men, and didst try them which call themselves 
apostles, and they are not, and didst find them false.’’ There 
may be other allusions in this group of epistles to the pro- 
paganda in Asia, but it is only traceable through the Book 
of Hlchasai” and the practice of the Hssenes.*? The seven 
spirits and the angels (iii. 1, 5), the hidden manna and the 
new name which no one knoweth but he that receiveth it 
(ii. 17) have points of contact with the teaching of this book. 
The zeal for purity (ii. 24, iii. 4) and the white garments 
(iii. 4, 18) suggest the principles and practices. of the Hs- 
senes. These epistles probably belong to the years 90-95 
A.D.,* and are therefore about ten years later than the com- 
position of the Acts. They show, if they do refer to this 
teaching, a somewhat later and more dangerous develop- 
ment than that presented in the earlier work. 

Ephesus became in the later apostolic age the sphere of 
the Apostle St. John, and it would appear that his authority 
and standing as a true disciple of the Baptist® had great 
weight in exposing the errors of the false disciples who 
rallied round the name of his early master. The Gospel of 
St. John brings out the true relation between the Baptist 
and the Christ: ‘‘The same came for witness, that he 


1 Apost. Zeitalter, p. 341. '' 2 Lightfoot, Col., pp. 374-5. 
5 Lightfoot, Col., pp. 387-8. 4 Ramsay, Church in Rom, Emp., p. 300. 
5 Westcott on St. John i. 35. 
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might bear witness of the Light” (i. 7); ‘he was not the 
Light” (i. 8); “‘ he confessed, I am not the Christ’”’ (i. 20); 
“he saith, Behold the Lamb of God” (i. 86); ‘‘ He must 
increase, I must decrease”’ (iii. 30); ‘‘ He was the lamp 
that burneth and shineth, and ye were willing to rejoice 
for a season in His light” (v. 35); ‘‘ John indeed did no 
sign: but all things whatsoever John spake of this man were 
true” (x.41). These passages give emphasis to the tran- 
sitory character of the ministry of the Baptist, and meet 
the false claims set up by his so-called disciples. ‘In 
other words, this Gospel indicates the spread of Hemero- 
baptist principles, if not the presence of a Hemerobaptist 
community, in proconsular Asia, when it was written.” ? 
The presence of St. John at Ephesus after the Fall of 
Jerusalem had made Ephesus to some extent the head- 
quarters of apostolic Christendom.? He was followed or 
accompanied thither by the Apostles St. Andrew and St. 
Philip, all intimately associated with the early ministry of 
the Baptist. Is it not to their joint influence that this 
particular form of Judaistic Christianity died out in the 
Churches of Asia after the close of the first century? There 
appear to be no clear intimations of Hemerobaptism in the 
Ignatian epistles. The baptism of Christ is alluded to in 
two passages: ‘‘For our God, Jesus the Christ, was con- 
ceived in the womb by Mary according to a dispensation of 
the seed of David but also of the Holy Ghost; and He was 
born and was baptized that by His passion He might 
cleanse water” (Ep. Ephes., 18). He was “ truly born of 
a virgin and baptized by John, that all righteousness might 
be fulfilled by Him” (Ep. Smyrn., 1). The former passage 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians might be said to have 
reference to the sanctifying of the water of the One Bap- 
tism, taken as it is in connection with the ministry of the 


1 Lightfoot, Col., p. 403. 2 Lightfoot, St. Ign., vol. i., p. 422. 
8 Lightfoot, Col., p. 46; cp. St. John i. 35-44, 
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Holy Ghost; the latter, on the fulfilment of all righteous- 


ness through the baptism of Christ, may be a reflection of ~ 


Christian teaching on Baptism as opposed to the frequent 
lustrations practised by the Jews of the period and by their 
followers among the Hemerobaptists.. But if there be any 
_reference, it is so faint that it implies the passing away of 
the danger threatened in the years immediately after the 
Fall of Jerusalem. Christian baptism is upheld in the 
same language as is used on more than one occasion of the 
Eucharist ; “It is not lawful apart from the bishop either 
to baptize or to hold a lovefeast’’ (Ep. Smyrn., 8). Its 
unity is recognised in the saying: ‘‘ Let your baptism abide 
with you as your shield” (Ep. Polyc., 6). The Christian 
doctrine of the One Baptism had triumphed on the lines 
laid down in the teaching of St. Paul (Eph. iv. 1-6). 

ii. The second point emphasized by the redactor of the 
Acts is the position of St. John as the forerunner (xili. 24, 
25, xi. 16,1. 5). The prophecy of Malachi iii. 1 is bracketed 
by Mr. Wright! in St. Mark i. 2b as not belonging to the 
first source. It occurs in the source from which St. Luke 
and St. Matthew draw in the section on the greatness of 
St. John the Baptist (St. Luke vii. 18-28=St. Matt. xi. 
2-11). Its transference to the prelude of St. Mark implies 
definite purpose. The prophecy of Isaiah with which the 
original source opens introduces the historic framework of 
the ministry of the Baptist, ‘the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness’’; the prophecy of Malachi points on from the Baptist 
to Christ, and would therefore be an adequate argument 
from prophecy against those who regarded the Baptist as 
the Christ.”, Our Lord’s discourse on Elijah (St. Mark ix. 
11-18) is based on the same prophecy (Mal. iii. 5), and the 
additional comment in St. Matthew draws attention to its 


1 Synopsis, p. 2. 
2 “Hx discipulis Johannis, qui magistrum suum yeluti. Christum predica- 
runt.” Clem., Recogn., i. 54; ap. Lightfoot, Col., p. 404. 
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significance: “Then understood the disciples that He 
spake unto them of John the Baptist’ (St. Matt. xvii. 18). 
These additions show that the false teaching connected 
with the name of the Baptist called for special emphasis in 
the later editions of the gospel narratives. They support 
the teaching of the compiler of the Acts as to the true 
position of the Baptist as only the forerunner of the 
Christ. 

iii. The third point in the interpolations of the Acts is 
the place of the baptism of John in the apostolic witness. 
The witness extends, according to the compiler, from the 
baptism of John to the day on which Christ was received 
up (i. 22; cp. x. 37), The interpolation of i. 22 refers the 
reader to the recognised limits of the Gospel narrative. It 
is more than mere coincidence that it corresponds with the 
limits which the writer imposed upon himself in his own 
record of our Lord’s ministry (St. Luke i. 3, xxiv. 51). 
There is ground for believing that these limits had already 
received some sort of apostolic authority in the original 
form of gospel tradition as preserved in St. Mark. This 
earliest record of apostolic witness may very probably have 
been drawn up on the lines of the catechetical teaching in 
the Aramaic! Churches of Galilee and Judea when Aramaic 
Christianity took refuge at Pella from the threatening dis- 
asters at Jerusalem. 

This codification of Aramaic tradition, called forth by the 
demands of a Greek environment in the Decapolis, would 
take place between the years 70 and 80 a.D.; and if this 
supposition be reasonable, the presence at that time of 
Hemerobaptist teaching will have had some influence in 
determining the mould in which this tradition took final 
shape. The limits of the Baptism of John and the Ascen- 
sion being once settled, were adopted in the other Gospels. 

The opening sections of St. Mark’s Gospel are important 

1 Meyer, Jesw Muttersprache, pp. 67-70. 
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in their bearing on these false principles. The ministry of 
our Lord not only follows after the ministry of the Baptist, 
as is implied in Mark i. 14, it supersedes it (i. 7-8). The 
meaning of the prophetic prelude (i. 2b) has already been 
stated. The attractive power of theBaptist’s preaching is 
presented, while its transitory nature is pointed out: “I 
baptized you with water, but He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost.” The Baptist’s own words are recorded 
as the best argument against the defective teaching of his 
disciples. The coming of the Holy Ghost upon our Lord 
at the baptism was a further proof to them of their error. 
It has been said ‘‘that the identification in the Gospels of 
the Holy Ghost with a dove grew out of the symbolism 
which was in vogue among the Hellenized Jews at the very 
beginning of the first century.”+ This familiar symbol 
would help them to understand the meaning of the narra- 
tive, and the authority conveyed by the Holy Spirit in the 
baptism of our Lord. The energy with which this author- 
ity is wielded is illustrated in the brief record of the temp- 
tation: ‘‘The Spirit driveth Him forth into the wilderness ”’ 
(i. 12). 

These three sections form the opening of St. Mark’s 
record of the apostolic witness, and it is difficult in view of 
the defective teaching of the disciples of John to avoid the 
conclusion that the emphasis laid on the personal authority 
of the Holy Ghost was called out by their ignorance of 
Him. If the view thus taken is correct, the purpose of the 
gospel narrative in its earliest shape was as much in- 
fluenced by the thought of the age and the circumstances 
of the district for which it was intended, as the purpose of 
the Gospel of St. Luke was moulded by the influence of 
Gentile ideas. 

The ending of the original gospel records requires to be 


1 F.C. Conybeare, Exposrror, June, 1894, p. 458. The citations used in 
support of this statement are mainly from Philo. 
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treated with somewhat more detail. It has been said above 
that there are grounds for believing that the limit of the 
apostolic witness given in Acts i. 22 represents the limit 
recognised at that time in the Church. The statement has 
been denied. ‘The result of textual criticism is to make 
it doubtful if there is any account of the ascension of our 
Lord in the Gospels: Matthew, Mark, and John contain no 
account of it. And the passage in Luke, which gives it, 
is put in the column of doubtful passages. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that Luke means by ‘he was parted 
from them,’ a final separation from the disciples on that 
first day following the resurrection.” ! 

It is not necessary for the purpose of this argument to 
say more than that the word in St. Luke xxiv. 51 is equiva- 
lent to Acts i. 22, This does not, however, prove that it 
formed part of the original record. It is in a sense true 
to say that St. Mark contains no account of the ascen- 
sion; this does not exclude the possibility that it formed 
the conclusion of the original apostolic witness as fol- 
lowed by St. Mark. 

St. Matthew's Gospel preserves some part at least of the 
lost verses of St. Mark. The key to it is the promised 
meeting in Galilee (St. Mark xiv. 28, xvi. 7=St. Matt. 
Xxvl. 32, xxviii. 7). This parallelism proves it to be part 
of the original source. The sequel is lost in St. Mark; it 
is preserved in St. Matthew: ‘Thus saith Jesus unto 
them, Fear not: go and tell My brethen that they depart 
into Galilee, and there shall they see Me” (St. Matt. 
xxvii. 10). 

1 Gould, St. Mark, p.309. Cp. the éiéorqv of St. Luke xxiv. 51 with the 
mapéornoev of Acts i. 3; also the Ascension of St. John xx. 17 with the gift of 
the Holy Ghost xx. 22, and note St. John vii. 39 and 1 Timothy iii. 16, “received 
up in glory.” This notice in St. John is a record of the Ascension on the day 
of Resurrection, distinct from that on the fortieth day, Barnabas xv. 9. Itis 
therefore scarcely correct to say that St. John has no account of the Ascension. 


J. Weiss says plainly that the record belongs to the Gospel, the Acts opening 
with the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. Meyer-Weiss, Mark: Luk: p. 666. 
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The sequence is also traceable in the “fear” of St. 
Mark xvi. 8=St. Matthew xxviii. 8, which is dispelled by 
the ‘fear not”? in St. Matthew xxviii. 10.1. The following 
section (xxviii. 11-15) does not belong to the same source; it 
connects with St. Matthew’s narrative (xxvii. 62-66). The 
lost ending is resumed in St. Matthew xxviii. 16, where the 
promise of the meeting in Galilee is fulfilled. The original 
source containing the last words of Jesus is followed * until 
XXvill. 19, where it ends, the closing sentence (xxviii. 20) 
being distinctively Matthean.? Has it been substituted for 
the original ending to give finish to the purpose of the 
Gospel, or did the source end with the great baptismal 
charge? Itis more probable that the former view is the 
correct one, and that the promise of the presence of Christ 
has been substituted for the fact of the Ascension. 

The lost ending has been traced so far through St. 
Matthew; is it possible to follow it back again into the 
appendix of St. Mark? In this appendix Zahn has nar- 
rowed down the actual work of Ariston to xvi. 14-18.* 
The two earlier appearances are not in narrative form. 
They are mere records dependent on the account of St. 
John and St. Luke. ‘‘ Neither can the verses xvi. 19, 20 
be termed a narrative of the Ascension and of the 
missionary activity of the apostles.” ° But if not, whence 
are they derived? The reference to the preaching of the 


1 Resch will not allow this, 7. wnd Unt., x. 8, Par. zu Lucas, p. 767., The 
breaking off in different directions of Matthew and Luke after the parallels 
Mark xvi. 8=Matthew xxviii. 8=Luke xxiv. 9 precludes all possibility of re- 
storing the original ending. But does not the parallelism between Matthew 
and Mark on the words from the cross, not to mention the special character of 
the Passion record in Luke, imply that there is in this portion of the records 
closer affinity between Matthew and Mark than between Luke and Mark, and 
that a negative inference based upon a divergence after the above-named 
parallelism is not warranted. 

2 It is doubtful whether xxviii. 19b, 20a, belong to the original source. 

8 The phrase, ‘‘ End of the World,” occurs only in St. Matthew xiii. 39, 40, 
49; xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20. 

4° Hxpositor, September, 1894, p. 224. 
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apostles and the “‘signs following’ in v. 20 makes that 
verse dependent on the narrative of Ariston xvi. 15, 17. 
And is not v. 19 derived from the original source, pre- 
served, perhaps, in some gospel known to the writer of the 
appendix, but since lost? The AarFoa of v.19 does not 
connect with xvi. 14-18, but it does continue the narrative 
broken off at St. Matthew xxviii. 19, where the charge of 
our Lord had been introduced by the words édddncev 
avtots. 

*‘ Jesus came to them, and spake unto them, saying, All 
authority hath been given unto Me in heaven and on earth. 
Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And Jesus, after He had 
spoken to them, was received up into heaven, and sat down 
at the right hand of God.” 

The witness of i. 22 represents the true witness of the 
early apostolic record. The limits afford an adequate re- 
futation of the defective teaching of the disciples of the 
Baptist. The opening record contains our Lord’s baptism, 
the closing words are our Lord’s baptismal charge. Thus 
definitely and clearly the baptism of John is superseded by 
the baptism of Jesus. 

THomas BARNS. 


ST. PAUL’S SHIPWKECK. 


In the attempt which I have made, following almost 
exactly the lead of James Smith, to understand and explain 
step by step the voyage and shipwreck as described in Acts 
XXvil. there is one point which was left confessedly obscure. 
Mr. Smith’s view did not altogether satisfy me; but I had 
nothing better to offer, having never seen the locality of the 
shipwreck (St. Paul the Traveller, p. 341) :— 


“The only difficulty to which he has applied a rather violent solution 
is the sandy beach, v. 89; at the traditional point where the ship was 
run ashore there is no sandy beach; but he considers that itis now worn 
away by the wasting action of the sea. On this detail only local know- 
ledge will justify an opinion.” 

Mr. A. Emslie Smith, of Aberdeen, as the result of per- 
sonal inspection of St. Paul’s Bay (made in 1892 before my 
book was written), sends me a careful account of the situa- 
tion, clears away all difficulty, and shows that even in this 
detail, which Mr. James Smith and I had failed to under- 
stand, the physical features of the Bay agree exactly with 
the narrative of Luke. The error which Mr. James Smith 
made, and in which I carelessly followed him, lay in under- 
standing that the ship was run on the sandy beach. 

Let us follow the narrative step by step, vers. 27-29, 
89-41. About midnight the sailors became aware that land 
was near, detecting the sound of the breakers on the point 
of Koura (the eastern bound of St. Paul’s Bay), past which 
the course of the ship carried them. They sounded and 
got a depth of twenty fathoms; and after a while they 
again sounded and found fifteen fathoms. Here they 
anchored by the stern (for reasons stated on p. 335), and 
the ship, which was on the starboard tack with her head 
pointing towards the north,!: would then swing round, so 


1 Drifting west by north (more exactly W. 8° N.) under the combined influence 
of a wind E.N.E. and her sails and helm. 
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that she lay in the line of the wind with her head pointing 
a little south of west. The reason for anchoring was the 


fear that they might be cast on rocks; and in fact they 


were now near the rocky island of Selmonetta, which closes 
in the Bay on the west; and were running straight on it. 
The sailors heard the breakers ahead, and anchored, till 
day should dawn, and they might be able to make an 
attempt to avoid the rocks. 

At day-break they found themselves in the following 
position, which may be described almost exactly in Mr. 
Emslie Smith’s words. On their right bow, and extend- 
ing also straight ahead, was a rocky land; and they saw 
that, if they ran on it, they must go to pieces against the 
rocks with probable loss of all on board. On the left there 
opened before them the bay, running up to the south be- 
tween two low ridges of hard limestone cliffs; these two 
ridges start respectively from Koura Point, and from 
Selmonetta Island, and continue away inland, having be- 
tween them the geological fault or depression, called in 
different maps Wady Puales and Wied tal Puales. There 
is no appearance of any material alteration in the main 
features since St. Paul’s time, except that the bay perhaps 
now extends a little further into the land. The reason for 
this is that the bay itself has been formed by the erosion 
of the softer strata that compose the bed of the geological 
fault; and this erosion has continued to proceed during 
1800 years, and has therefore produced some further ex- 
tension, more or less, of the bay southwards at the expense 
of the land. But there is now, and must always have been, 
a broad open sandy beach, at the head of the bay, where 
Wady Puales runs into it. This beach, upon which boats 
are drawn up, is composed of sand, pebbles, and light grey 


1 They would not, from this point, know that it was an island that lay in 
front of them: they would think that the west side of the Bay extended un- 
broken out to the northern extremity of the island (Selmonetta). 
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tenacious mud. Here Mr. Emslie Smith spent an hour, 
with his wife and son; and they gathered some living 
Sponges that were growiug in the shallow water. 

Accordingly, Luke and the rest, as they looked anxiously 
from the ship, were aware of a sort of bay with a sandy 
beach, opening on their left, as the ship lay.1_ The problem, 
then, which was presented to the sailors, was to avoid the 
rocks, and to drive the ship on the sandy beach, if possible. 
As the last words (ei Svvawro) imply, this was by no means 
easy. As they lay anchored by the stern, with the full 
strength of the wind behind them, they had the rocky 
ground right before them. It was necessary not merely 
to drift, but to guide the ship away to the south, off the 
direct line of the wind. They must therefore get up some 
sail; and they set the foresail to the breeze. Perhaps, as 
James Smith thinks, they had cut away the mast during 
the night; or, for some other reason, on which we need 
not delay, they preferred not to attempt to hoist the great 
sail further aft. If they were anchored only about a quarter 
of a mile from the land, it is obvious that their big ship, 
lightened of its cargo, with only a small foresail spread and 
a strong wind blowing, would have great difficulty in keep- 
ing off the west shore of the Bay, until they reached the 
sandy beach at its head. 

Accordingly, after they had cast loose the anchor cables 
and let them go into the sea, and set free the two rudders 
(which they had, of course, tied up to keep them from being 
injured by the four stern-cables holding the anchors), and 
tried to work the ship by the foresail, they soon found that 


1 James Smith goes wrong in taking the bay or creek with a sandy beach to 
be some small opening in the west side of the Bay; he says there are two such 
openings, one Mestara (or Wied tal Mistra) valley with a beach, the other beside 
the passage between the island of Selmonetta and the mainland, where there is 
no such beach. He thinks rightly that the ship ran ashore at the latter; and 
unnecessarily suggests that there was formerly a sandy beach there, which has 
since been worn away. The “bay with a beach” is the whole Bay of St. Paul. 


ee 
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they could not keep off the lee shore long enough to reach 
the open beach. But as they came nearer the shore, they 
became aware of what was previously invisible to them: 
there was a passage where the sea behind Selmonetta com- 
municated with the bay in which they were. They re- 
cognised that this opening, on which they had chanced, 
was a good place for their purpose; and they shifted their 
course, and drove the ship on the shallows between the 
island and the mainland. MHere there stretches from Sel- 
monetta towards the mainland a narrow or shallow bank 
of mud, the natural result of settlement arising from the 
shelter afforded by the island. In this bank of mud the 
prow stuck and remained immovable, but the after-part 
began to break up from the beating of the waves, while 
those on board were able to escape to the land close beside 
them through the comparatively sheltered water. 

Mr. Emslie Smith rightly concludes, from the facts as he 
expounds them, that you have, as usual, only to place 
yourself as nearly as possible in the position described, in 
order to follow exactly Luke’s narrative, and see precisely 
why he selects certain details and omits others. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
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Amone the debts which we owe to the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, I know of none greater than its trans- 
lation of these two verses, bringing out, as the Authorised 
Version does not, to almost any reader the profoundest 
truths of the ancient economy as they have been translated 
into fact under the Gospel. 

The Authorised Version of these verses is this :— 

“Whom God hath set forth for a propitiation through 
faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God; to declare, I say, at this time His righteousness, 
that He might be just, and the Justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” 

On this translation I remark: (1) that sin is not re- 
mitted through the forbearance of God, but solely through 
His mercy. The word zdpeows here employed does not 
mean “remission,” but “passing by,” a very different 
thing from remission. (3) The translation, ‘‘sins that are 
past,” is unfortunate, tending to make timid Christians 
think that only the past sins of believers, or sins committed 
by them before their conversion, are forgiven at first, 
whereas, when sin is forgiven to those who believe, it is 
forgiven once for all (Col. i. 18; 1 Johni. 7). 

The Revised Version of these verses is this :— 

‘“Whom God set forth for a propitiation through faith, 
by His blood,’ to shew His righteousness, because of the 
passing by of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance 
of God; to shew, I say, His righteousness at this present 
season; that He might be just.”’ 

1] regret the change here made by our English Revisers, and I was glad the 


American Revisers retained the A.V. here. (See the Notes at the end of our 
copies of the Revised Version.) 
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The “sins done aforetime” (apoyeyovnuata dwaptypata) 
mean the sins committed by believing Jews before Christ 
came to “‘ put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself”’; for it 
is not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should take 
away sin. 


“Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain.” 


These sins, therefore, were only “‘ passed by.” 

But on the credit of the atonement to be in due time 
made, all Jewish believers went to heaven. And that they 
are there, we are left in no doubt; for at the Transfigura- 
tion ‘‘ there talked with Him two men, which were Moses 
(representing the saints under the Law) and Elijah (repre- 
senting the saints under the Prophets). It was a dialogue, 
it seems, for they talked (not to Him, but) with Him. 
What their part of the talk was, we are expressly told. It 
was not about the glory in which they appeared on the 
mount; no, it was ‘‘ about the decease which He was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem.”’ They knew, it seems, what was 
passing here below. They knew, it seems, that upon that 
“decease”? hung all their right to be where they were. 
They were watching its progress. They knew at what 
stage it had then come, and that it was near. He was 
“about to accomplish”’-it.- With what rapt interest they 
watch its nearness, and I venture to think they would 
humbly cheer Him on; nor can I doubt that in their own 
way they would cheer Him on. Would not this be to 
Him a ‘song in the night’’? What His part of the 
dialogue would be, I must leave the reader to conjecture 
for himself. 


I have said that the profound truths which the apostle 
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here teaches to the Roman Christians about the saints of 
the ancient economy—that their sins were not atoned for, 
but only ‘‘ passed by’ till Christ should come to put them 
away by the sacrifice of Himself—this same thing is 
expressly stated in the Epistle to-the Hebrews. For, at 
the close of the 11th chapter, after a long list of Old 
Testament saints who lived by faith, and by faith triumphed 
over every former persecution, ‘“‘of whom the world was 
not worthy ’’—these (it is said) all died in faith, not having 
recewed the promise (the promised salvation); God having 
reserved some better thing for us, that they, apart from us, 
might not be made perfect, and both they and we might 
share alike in one salvation and one glory (Heb. xi. 39, 40). 


Davip Brown. 


HOMMEL’S “ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION.” 


THE announcement that a book was to appear from the pen 
of Prof. Fritz Hommel on the subject indicated by the 
above title would be quite sufficient to ensure it eager 
anticipation and respectful hearing. The writer of these 
lines read the author’s alluring work, Die Semiten, soon after 
it appeared, fifteen years ago. The graphic chapters in the 
earlier part of that volume on the Semites in Egypt, based 
mainly on Lepsius’ Denkmiiler, and the skilful attempt to 
trace the ancient migrations of the Phoenicians, followed by 
the vivid description of the early culture, language, and 
religion of Babylonia, from that time forth invested the be- 
ginnings of human civilization on the Nile and in Western 
Asia with an interest that gave a fresh impetus to all sub- 
sequent studies in this fascinating region. Prof. Hommel 
shares with Prof. Georg Hbers the faculty — somewhat 
rare among German savants—of investing his delineations 
with charm. His history of Babylonia and Assyria, which 
deserves to be better known, is replete with information on 
every page. Yet he never wearies the reader. His pages 
are never encumbered with such a crowded maze of details 
that no definite impression emerges from the weltering 
chaos—the débris and shavings of the German workshop in 
the form of footnotes, quotations, and parenthetic references 
to learned Zeitschriften, expressed in cipher, that make the 
life of an English student a burden. Prof. Hommel is 
endowed with literary and artistic sense. He carries the 
heavy weight of his great knowledge as an Orientalist—for 
he is eminent as an Arabist as well as a cuneiform scholar— 
with the ease, lightness, and grace of a youthful warrior. 


VOL. VL pe 
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During the last six years the attention of Prof. Hom- 
mel has been largely occupied with other studies than - 
cuneiform. In the early days when he wrote Die Namen 
der Sciugetiere, and exhibited the firstfruits of his studies in 
Sumerology, Dr. Hommel was chiefly known in England as 
a rising Assyriologist. But during the closing decade of 
this century a new field of exploration has been opened up 
in South Arabia by the indefatigable researches of Dr. 
Glaser, who has paid several visits to that region, and has 
brought back with him a rich store of epigraphic material 
which is now slowly disclosing its secrets. It should be 
observed that previous to Glaser’s researches came those of 
Julius HKuting, 1883-1884, whose name is chiefly connected 
with the Nabatean inscriptions. Huting discovered in 
North Arabia many fragments in FHimyaritic, 7.e. South 
Arabian character. That Sabean, and indeed Minzan 
inscriptions should be found in Northern Arabia was a fact 
of striking importance in the history of discovery. 

These studies have added immense impulse to the work of 
Oriental scholars in this direction, among whom the names 
Halévy, Mordtmann, Miiller, as well as Hommel himself, 
may be mentioned. Not very long ago it was generally 
supposed that Arabic possessed no records or civilization of 
any importance till the Mohammedan era. ‘Thus we read 
in Bleek’s Hinlectung, 2nd edition (1865): ‘‘In the time of 
Solomon the Arabians appear to have been already cele- 
brated for their wisdom, especially in proverbs, and yet 
nothing has been preserved to us from their literature in 
this and the following periods; the earliest we have being 
only a little anterior to Mahomet.” And this is pretty 
much all that was at that date known, except among a very 
few scholars, as Rodiger. The history of the great Arabian 
branch of the Semitic race, was then a vast and dim blank. 

Yet even as early as 1834 Arabia was beginning to yield 
up its secrets, and it is interesting to know that it was the 
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travels of Lieutenant Wellsted, of the Indian Navy, a few 
years before our Queen’s accession, which first drew atten- 
tion to this important field. In the Journal of the Asiatic 
Socvety of Bengal, vol. iii. (1834) may be found an account 
of the “‘inscriptions in Abyssinian character ” discovered by 
him at Hassan Ghorab, near Aden. These discoveries were 
shortly followed up by others, conducted by Assistant- 
Surgeon Hutton and Lieutenant T. Smith, in 1835, and by 
Charles J. Cruttenden in 1838. As in so many other fields 
of Oriental discovery, Englishmen have been among the 
pioneers, but unfortunately—perhaps owing to some in- 
herent defect of our race— scharfsinnig aber nicht tief,”’ as 
a German philosophical historian characterizes us,—we do 
not build up the edifice of discovery by unwearied linguistic 
labour. 

Through the researches of Gesenius and Rédiger in 1841, 
and of Fresnel in 1845, who utilized the inscriptions 
obtained by the bold French traveller Arnaud, a beginning 
was made in the identification of the alphabetical signs. 
‘These have been continued in later times by Osiander, 
Halevy, Pretorius, and Mordtmann. But during recent 
years we have been chiefly indebted to Dr. Glaser and to 
Dr. Fritz Hommel for an extended acquaintance with the 
language of the inscriptions. As for the alphabet, the key 
to its decipherment was its close resemblance to the earlier 
forms of the Ethiopic character, stripped, of course, of its 
secondary elements or vowel signs. It likewise bears a 
marked family likeness in many of its signs to the ancient 
Moabitic-Canaanite, but, like the modern Arabic as com- 
pared with the Hebrew alphabet, it is fuller, ¢.¢. possesses 
distinct signs for the two varieties of 7 and Y, as well as the 
distinctions in the sibilants U, 1, and &. 

This South-Arabian, or (as it is now called) Minzo- 
Saban language, has been recently made accessible to the 
Semitic student through Hommel’s Siid-arabische Chresto- 
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mathie (1893), to which Iam indebted for some of the above 
details. This language was spoken as far back as the third ~ 
millennium B.c., and continued till the days of Mohammed. 
This South-Arabian tongue extended in early times north- 
wards, as we can clearly see from the Minzan inscriptions 
of El Oela in North Arabia. But the centres from which it 
spread were the kingdoms of Ma‘in (or Ma‘én, Hebd. Ma on) 
and Saba’ (Sheba), from which the name given to the 
language is derived. 

Unfortunately, Prof. Hommel’s Siid-arabische Chresto- 
-mathie is lithographed, and in many places his modern 
Arabic is not clearly reproduced, though the representation 
of the Minzan characters is fairly distinct. Nevertheless, 
this marvellously elaborate and learned work gives us a 
clear insight into the language spoken by the Midianites 
and other tribes that surrounded the early settlements of 
the Hebrew race. In the near future the results here 
achieved by this brilliant scholar, extended and corrected 
by the decipherment and interpretation of the large store of 
material which Glaser has not yet published, must have a 
very decisive effect on questions of Semitic (especially 
Hebrew) lexicography and philology (e.g. noun and verb 
structure), and it will throw much needed light on many 
subjects of great importance to the Old Testament scholar. 

As to philology, the absence of vowel signs unfortunately 
leaves us in some respects in a worse position than we are 
in the presence of Assyrian. True, we are never perplexed 
by the questions as to ideograms or alternative phonetic 
equivalents, since we have before us a genuine alphabet; yet 
it is often, as Prof. Hommel says, not easy to decide whether 
a verbal form is katula, katila, or katala without resorting 
to comparative philology. But in the language, as at 
present ascertained, there. are many points of great interest 
to the Semitic student. Modern and classical Arabic with 
its Istaf‘al, or 10th (reflexive) conjugation, shows that the 
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4th or causative conjugation on which it is based, which is 
now Af al, was once Saf‘al. The initial sibilant has been 
weakened to an aspirate (as in Heb.), and finally lost (as in 
Aramaic). We find similar phenomena in the parallel forms 
of Greek and Latin. Now the ancient character of the 
Minzan Arabic is shown by the fact that this oldest Saf‘al 
causative here reappears just as it does in Babylonian and 
Assyrian (Shaf‘el). Similarly in Mineean we have the three 
personal pronom. suffixes, -sw, fem. -sa (plur. -swmu, -sund), 
just like -’w, etc.,in Babylonian. The Sabzean, on the other 
hand, has the corresponding forms beginning with h, as in 
modern Arabic. I mention this because these facts simply 
prove that in this feature Minszan and its more distant 
Semitic collateral Assyro-Babylonian take us back to the 
primitive Semitic (Ursemitisch), from which all the Semitic 
languages spring (See Hommel’s own sketch of the primitive 
Semitic verb—Semiten, p. 55). To ascribe this feature in 
Minzan to Babylonian influence, as Prof. Hommel suggests 
in Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 118, appears to me most un- 
scientific.’ (Comp. his Aufsitze wu. Abhandlungen, p.28 foll.) 

To us the use and significance of this book lies not in its 
attempt to refute the ‘‘ Higher Critics,” which is a failure, 
but in the fact that we have here the somewhat crude 
firstfruits of what promises in the not distant future to 
be most important knowledge respecting the names of 
persons and places in the Old Testament derived from the 
ascertained results of the study of the Minzo-Sabean 
inscriptions. Doubtless we shall learn much else. 

Prof. Hommel is quite right when he says that “‘ external 
evidence’’ must be the banner under which all students 
of Old Testament literature are to range themselves. But 


1 The reader, presumably a student of Hebrew, will also be interested in know- 
ing that we have in this ancient Minseo-Sabwan language something closely 
akin to the Waw consec. idiom in the sequence of Perfect on Imperfect, and 
vice yersa.—See Siid. Arab. Chrestom., p. 27. 
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this must be under the two following provisos: (1) That 
internal evidence, 7%.e., the evidence of the Old Testament 
itself, negative as well as positive in all its complex features, 
be not ignored; (2) That the so-called external evidence 
be evidence, and not a surmise or am interpretation of an 
obscure inscription which the next discovery may refute. 

Now the grave defect of this book is that neither of 
these conditions is adequately observed. 

I. As to internal evidence, Hommel’s assumption that 
‘it was in the Northern Kingdom that the final revision of 
both the book of the Judges and the Jehovistic narrative 
was carried out’”’ (p. 289) is a statement so monstrously 
at variance not only with external probability, but with the 
contents of the documents themselves, that when I first 
read over the passage I thought that I must have mis- 
read it, or that there was a mistranslation, until the tenor 
of the subsequent pages led me to conclude that this was 
the deliberate opinion of the writer. For surely it is an 
astonishing thing for a scholar to gravely assert that sections 
like Judg. ii. 16-6; ii. 19; iii. 7-18; iv. 22-24; vi. 1, 25 viii. 
83-385; x. 6-8; etc., were written by the priests of the 
Northern Kingdom, whose lax practices were rebuked by 


Hosea (iv. 12, 18; vi. 9, 10; vii. 9; viii. 5, 11-14; ix. Dy 


x. 5-8; xi. 2; xiv. 8), and who, as Dr. Hommel assures us, 
“had only too often good reasons for either modifying or 
entirely suppressing portions of the traditions which would 
otherwise have become a standing reproach to themselves.’ 
As to the Jehovist document, Kuenen, it is true, con- 
sidered that it originated with the Northern Kingdom, but 
here he stands almost alone among recent scholars. Prof. 
Hommel deservedly treats the late veteran scholar Dill- 
mann with much deference. Dillmann, however, holds 
that the internal evidence of the Jehovist document 
decisively points to Judah as the land of its authorship 
(Commentary on Numbers, etc., p. 626 foll., Genesis, 6th ed., 
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p. xui.). Surely in face of the evidence which he cites, 
something more than bare assertion is required. Lastly, 
how are we, upon Hommel’s assumption, to account for the 
canonical incorporation of works such as these into the 
Jewish canon without further revision? The fact is that 
the Deuteronomic addenda were the redactorial insertions 
of the later Judaism, without which hypothesis we are 
unable to understand the complexities in the problems of 
Old Testament literature. 

Again, the passages Hosea viii. 13, ix. 3, which Hommel 
cites as based on Deuteronomy xxxiii. 68, in which return to 
Egypt is spoken of, present by no means the close parallel 
that our author supposes. It is gratuitous to assume that 
there is any quotation from Deuteronomy by the prophet. 
Returning to Egypt in the days of Hosea is by no means 
as far-fetched and improbable as our author seems to think. 
Let us remember that Egypt was the staff on which King 
Hoshea leaned just as Hezekiah did twenty years later. 
The threat of Assyrian invasion, and, still more, the in- 
vasion itself, probably drove many thousands of Ephraimite 
exiles into the land of the Pharaohs. Similar events hap- 
pened in the Southern Kingdom in the days of Jeremiah. 

II. We now come to the second condition, which deals 
with external evidence. Respecting the evidence from 
proper names in their bearing upon Babylonian as well as 
South Arabian religious ideas, we have certainly a copious 
array of examples provided for us, but the inference derived 
therefrom is startling. ‘‘If we substitute the simple word 
God, tlw, for the moon, the sun, or the sky, these names 
express no sentiment that is inconsistent with the highest 
and purest monotheism.’ That there may have been a 
fundamental Henotheism in early Semitic religion, and 
that a certain ethical sentiment on a level with that which 
existed in early Hellenic religion may have attached to the 
ideas of deity that prevailed in ancient Arabia, might be 
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inferred from the proper names compounded with Ili on 
p. 83 or with Abi, Ammi, etc., on p. 85; but might not 
nearly as good a case be made for the Phoenician Baal as 
is here asserted of the Arabian ilu? The truth is that 
epigraphy is after all not literature-_What we still want to 
know is the ideal content which lurked behind these names. 


Tf we had an ancient Arabic document of the same 


character and antiquity as the Egyptian Prisse papyrus, 
Prof. Hommel would undoubtedly have a much stronger 
case. As it is, even the verb Saduka attached to Ammzt 
does not tell us much. 

Respecting Genesis xiv., I find myself mostly in agree- 
ment with Prof. Hommel, but surely he spoils his argument 
by his attempt at literary analysis. Here the writer seems 
himself to turn ‘‘ Higher Critic,’ and, for what appear to 
me to be inadequate reasons, divides the narrative (vers. 
17-23) into two distinct recensions, in which the King of 
Sodom and Melchizedek respectively play their parts.’ 
Moreover, his attempt to equate Bela‘ with Malgi on the 
basis of an obscure though very interesting tablet quoted 
on p. 196 foll. is hardly satisfactory, and what are we to 
think of the scientific sobriety of the following :— 


“T frankly admit that what I have just said in regard to Bela‘ 
and Hl Pa’ran is mere conjecture, though none the less probable 
conjecture. It is therefore all the more necessary to lay emphasis on 
the fact that the name form Amraphel for Khammurabi is in itself 
amply sufficient to permit--nay, more, compel—us to assume that 
Genesis xiv. is based on a cuneiform original of the Khammurabi 
period produced in Palestine.” 


1T fully admit the difficulty occasioned by the contradiction in verse 10, 
The explanation usually adopted that only the followers of the king of Sodom 
‘fell’ in Siddim is surely gratuitous. But a more satisfactory solution than 
that proposed by Hommel may be reached by holding that in verse 17 DID 
arose by a corruption of nby, and that the same error was perpetuated in 
verses 21 and 22. For when the king of Sodom was once introduced into the 
drama he could not be left as a dumb personage. Verses 18-20 have been 
regarded by many as a later addition. Verse 20b certainly looks like a gloss. 
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As a matter of fact, there is no compulsion in the case. 
Schrader, in the days when Prof. Hommel persistently 
read. Hammurabi as Hammuragas, in an essay which first 
propounded the identification of Amraphel with Ham- 
murabi, showed how easily the final ? in the Hebrew name 
arose through obliteration of a portion of the final ° in the 
early Canaanite script. This is a far more probable solu- 
tion (COT., ii. p. 330). 

On matters of chronology I find it hard to follow 
Prof. Hommel. The whole problem turns on the question 
whether we are to believe with Hommel that the kings 
of the Uru-ku Dynasty (dynasty B) reigned contempor- 
aneously with that of Hammurabi (dynasty A). If so, we 
bring the date of Hammurabi and by consequence that of 
Abraham about three centuries later than that usually 
assigned to them by Assyriologists as Winckler, Hilprecht, 
Delitzsch, Sayce, and others, viz., circ. 2250 B.c. The 
eleven names of Dynasty B stand on the reverse of the 
tablet on which the list of eleven kings of the Hammurabi 
Dynasty are recorded, and Dr. Hommel considers this 
list B, with its numbers, “‘open to grave suspicion, and 
that the whole constitution of this Uruku Dynasty gives 
the impression of an artificial scheme.” The fact that 
we have eleven kings in both and that the sixth king 
in Dynasty B has a reign of fifty-five years, like the sixth 
king in list A, viz., Hammurabi, and that he moreover bears 
the somewhat artificial name, ‘ Destroyer of the World,” 
are certainly suspicious; and we have other curious points 
of coincidence in the numbers which shake our confidence 
-in the validity of the reverse side of the tablet. 

On the other hand, the date which Hommel assigns to 
the Exodus, 1280-1277 B.c., carries us so late that the 
veracity of the Book of Judges becomes seriously imperilled. 
The reign of Saul can hardly be assigned to a later date 
than 1037 ; and unless we adopt very largely the theory that 
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the judges of Israel were contemporary rulers, no adjust- 
ment of Biblical chronology is possible. This aspect of the 
question does not seem to have been considered by Prof. 
Hommel. In the light of the discovery recently made by 
Flinders Petrie (comp. p. 266 foll:), some scholars are 
-asking themselves whether the Exodus did not take place 
at a much earlier date. If so, the Biblical scheme would 
postulate an earlier date for Abraham and his contem- 
porary Hammurabi than that which Hommel assigns to 
them. 

_ It would be impossible, within the compass of this paper, 
to refer to more than a very few of the numerous contri- 
butions made by this stimulating writer to our knowledge 
of Biblical names of persons and places. With reference to 
Genesis xiv., despite the questionable elements which have 
been introduced, we heartily rejoice in the fresh supports 
that have been given to the historical accuracy of what we 
have always regarded as substantially a very ancient narra- 
tive. In this respect the author stands where he did fifteen 
years ago, but in his attitude towards the main conclusions 
of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism ”’ his position, in our opinion, was 
sounder then than it is now (comp. Semiten, pp. 58, 74, 119). 
We have also to thank him for his very probable com- 
bination of the Hebrew Levi with the Arabian lavi’a (fem. 
lavi'at), t.e., the priest of the god Wadd, discovered by 
Euting upon inscriptions at El Oela (p. 278 foll.); the 
word hat’at for ‘‘ sin-offering”’ (p. 322); also for the light 
thrown on the name Abida (Gen. xxv. 3) through Hom- 
mel’s combination of the descendant of Midian with the 
Minean King Abi-yada‘a (pp. 238, 272), and even for the 
more problematical combination of Midian with Muts- 
ran. With the latter we tentatively connect mdt Musri of 
the cuneiform records, which, as Dr. Winckler has recently 
shown, must be entirely separated from the like name 
bestowed on Egypt. (mét) Musri, appearing in the annals 
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of Tiglath Pileser III., is situated near Edom,! and this is 
supported by an interesting confirmation from Glaser, who, 
as we learn from Winckler,” found on a Minean inscription 
(Hal. 535), a place 78 bordering on WNN.2 This land 
Musr became confounded with Egypt. Thus Hagar was 
possibly—indeed probably—a native of this country, and 
not Egypt (comp. Gen. xvi. 1, xxi. 9). Winckler, indeed, 
rides this hobby to death. For, according to this revo- 
lutionary writer, who goes beyond Stade in this respect, 
Israel never dwelt in Egpyt, but in this North Arabian 
region. Here we see the peril of one-sidedness produced 
by some new discovery... We look at everything, now 
through Babylonian, now through Minzwo-Sabsan spec- 
tacles. Dr. Hommel is not free from this infirmity. In 
his farewell pages he invites us to quit Fried. Delitzsch’s 
far more probable domicile for Paradise in Babylonia, and 
go to seek it among the uninviting wadis of North Arabia, 
for reasons which cannot be regarded as sufficient or satis- 
factory.4 

Hommel, indeed, by his theory respecting Goshen, seems 
to build a most ingenious bridge in the direction of Winck- 
ler’s contention, for he gives Goshen a wide lateral extension 


1 Winckler, Altoriental. Forsch., i. p. 24 foll. 

2 Altoriental. Forsch., iii. p. 289. 

-* Respecting this inner plur. of a tribal name WN, and 41Y as abbreviation 
of WWN, see Hommel’s Au/siitze wu. ALhandlungen, p. 8, footn. 1, Comp. also 
Glaser’s Mittheilungen, p. 64, for examples of similar plural forms, frequent 
in the names of South Arabian tribes.—In an appendix to the Aus. u. Abh. 
we haye a useful reproduction and also a translation in full of this important 
inscription, Hal. 535. Comp. Anc. Heb. Trad., p. 249. 

4 The identification of Hiddekel with the Wady (Iadd) of Diklah (p. 315) 
is very far fetched. As for the identification of Hawilah, this has been fully 
and ably discussed by Glaser (Skizze der Geschichte w. Geographie Araliens, 
II. Band, p. 323 foll.). But his ingenious attempt to reconcile the passages : 
Gen, ii, 11; x.7, 29; xxv. 18;.1 Chron. i. 9, 23, under a common geographical 
expression fails to convince me. M12'}N in 1 Sam. xy. 7 is given up by most 
commentators as a corruption, probably, as Glaser suggests, of M293 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 19; xxvi.1, 3), in the wilderness of Zif, south of Hebron. 
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towards Edom (p. 227). He might have gone a step 
further, and placed the crossing of the Yam Sutph at the 
Elanitic gulf, which in fact bore this name (Num. xxi. 4). 
Probably M. Naville would object to this proceeding, since 
he identifies Succoth with Pithom=Patum. But the 
argument would not be absolutely fatal, as our knowledge 
of the locality of Succoth is necessarily vague, and the 
name suggests nomadic surroundings. 

Prof. Hommel’s theory, that the tribe of Asher had 
its seat in Edom, that Ashutr is an internal plural of the 
same word (cf. Gen. xxv. 3), and that Shir is merely 
an abbreviation (Gen. xvi. 7-14; xx. 1; xxiv. 62; xxv. 
11), is enforced with considerable ingenuity and fulness of 
illustration in chap. viii. Armed with this fresh identi- 
fication, the author proceeds to apply it to Balaam’s 
prophecy (Num. xxiv. 21-24), and certainly gives an entirely 
novel interpretation to a well-known oracle. But the 
writer also startles his readers by the assertion that the 
tribe of Asher entered Canaan about a century earlier than 
the rest of Israel. This is certainly a bold departure from 
Biblical tradition (Num. x. 26; xiii. 18, etc.), and will 
probably occasion some misgivings. The radical defect of 
the book is that the author seems utterly unable to draw 
any distinction between speculation and ascertained facts. 
Doubtless to our poor human perception the margin is a 
very shadowy one. Yet it is surely patent to every sober- 
minded scholar that a considerable portion of the matter 
contained in this book, that has been offered to the unini- 
tiated English public with undiscriminating and enthu- 
siastic confidence, should, in the interests of Biblical 
science, have been withheld. In our opinion the present 
work will not enhance the reputation of the distinguished 
author of Aufsitze u. Abhandlungen. 

OwEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PROPER NAMES IN 
THE PRIESTLY CODE: A REPLY TO PRO- 
FESSOR HOMMEL. 


Ixy his great commentary on the Hexateuch! Dillmann 
defended the antiquity of the personal names in the 
Priestly Code against Wellhausen, who had found many 
of them to be late and artificial compounds. Prof. 
Hommel; in his recent work,” returns to the same subject, 
and derives from these names the main argument in an 
attack which, he confidently asserts, has overthrown the 
Wellhausen school of criticism. I propose in the present 
article to confine myself to an examination of this particular 
argument. It plays so large a part in Hommel’s attack 
that it may well receive independent treatment, and the 
more so because the way in which he has approached the 
question has seriously obscured the issue. The question is 
not—Does the Priestly Code contain ancient material ? 
For that, particularly in the case of the names, is incon- 
clusive. The crucial question is—Does it contain nothing 
but what is in every respect ancient? In other words— 
Was it compiled late or early ? 

In the preface to the English edition of his book Prof. 
Hommel refers to a recent work of my own? in which I also 
was compelled to consider the historical character of the 
proper names in the Priestly Code. My conclusion with 
regard to this—it is far from being, as Prof. Hommel 
describes it, the main conclusion of my work—was that 
many of the names were genuine and ancient, but that 
some were of much more recent formation, and that 


1 See more particularly on Num. i. 5-15. 

2 Ancient Hebrew Tradition, published simultaneously (May, 1897) in 
England and Germany. 

3 Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, 1896 (November). 
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certain lists of names (such e.g. as we find in Num. 1., xiii.) 
were artificially compiled at a late period, since among the 
names that composed them, names of certain types—rare, 
though not in all cases unknown, in early times—occurred 
in much larger numbers than would have been the case in 
genuine ancient lists: 

Unintentionally no doubt, but none the less actually, 
Prof. Hommel refers to my book in very misleading terms. 
I lay no great stress on the fact that he considers that ‘it 
indicates in its main conclusion a retrograde movement 
when compared with Nestle’s work,” for retrogressive in 
such a connection simply means less in accordance with 
the writer's own views. And, again, I am willing to 
believe that the printer may be partly answerable for 
attributing to me a sentence I never wrote; certainly the 
sentence placed in inverted commas in Prof. Hommel’s 
Preface, as though cited from me, is not mine. But 
I must warmly protest against the direct statement and 
a serious implication of the last two sentences of the 
Preface. Prof. Hommel’s book is not, as he there asserts, 
a reply to my contention; for it never even approaches 
the main and crucial part of my argument. Granting 
—what indeed is very far from being the case — that 
Prof. Hommel had proved that every single individual 
name in P was ancient, the unusual proportion of the 
compounds with e/ to the whole number, and the large 
proportion of a certain type of these compounds themselves 
would still demand explanation. My own explanation may 
or may not be right, but Prof. Hommel has neither shewn 
that it is wrong nor offered any alternative explanation. 
The implication of which I complain is that my book was 
written with a disregard of “‘material obtained from the 
inscriptions.” The implication is false. I wrote through- 
out with constant reference to the valuable comparative 
data obtainable from these sources, 
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I have drawn attention to this Preface because it is 
undesirable that the question of the names in the Priestly 
Code should be prematurely closed. Whichever view be 
taken of the names and of the lists which they compose— 
that they are in every respect ancient or that they are to a 
greater or less degree modern—they are marked by striking 
peculiarities which have not yet been completely and 
satisfactorily explained, and many of which have not even 
been considered by Prof. Hommel. 

With a view then to a further elucidation of these 
peculiarities, I will discuss in detail the differences between 
Prof. Hommel’s explanation of these names and my own. 
In the first place our mode of approach is different. ‘‘ One 
of the main objects’ of Prof. Hommel’s book ‘‘ has been to 
adduce external evidence (i.e. from contemporary inscrip- 
tions) to shew that even from the time of Abraham onwards 
personal names of the characteristically Mosaic type were 
in actual use among a section of the Semites of Western 
Asia” (p. x.). And this, be it observed, is all that Prof. 
Hommel either has done or, with our present resources, 
can do: he cannot adduce external evidence to prove that 
the Hebrews in the time of Moses used such names as are 
attributed to that period in P: for such external evidence 
does not exist. We have no Hebrew inscriptions of the 
period. It is precisely the absence of direct external 
evidence that leaves, and for the present must leave, many 
matters, matters of inference rather than of fact. My own 
discussion of these names is, on the other hand, subsidiary. 
My main purpose was to trace the history of Hebrew 
names; for this purpose it was necessary to confine one’s 
attention in the first instance to literature that was gene- 
rally recognised as being approximately contemporary with 
the persons named—in other words, to exclude Chronicles, a 
work admittedly of no earlier date than the 3rd century B.c., 
and of P, whose date was matter of dispute. Then with 
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the results so obtained the character of the names in 


Chronicles and P had to be separately compared. The 


comparison brought to light conspicuous dissimilarities 
which I explained in the case of Chronicles as being due to 
a large admixture of late family and personal names, and 
in the case of P partly to the presence of some late names, 
but even more to the names (in particular lists) having 


been selected from various sources to the exclusion of all — 


compounds with yah, but with a Bee for compounds 
with el, 

One consequence of this difference in approaching the 
subject is that it is difficult to be quite sure how far Prof. 
Hommel and myself are in agreement. Thus, while my 
proof of the late character of many of the Chronicler’s 
names is independent of my view of the names in P, my 
judgment with reference to P’s names does in part depend 
on my previous conclusions with reference to the Chron- 
icler’s, and there is nothing to shew whether Prof. Hommel 
would accept those conclusions, and, if not, on what 
grounds he would reject them. All that he has to say on 
the subject in the present work! is that the names in 
1 Chronicles contain much ancient material (p. 302 n.) 
—a conclusion with which I fully agree, and which I 
had anticipated Prof. Hommel in stating (Hebr. Prop. 
Names, pp. 283 ff.). But the crucial question is—How 
much and what of this material is ancient? The failure 
to deal with this question vitiates to no small extent, 
in my judgment, the method of Prof. Hommel’s dis- 
cussion. For he attempts to defend the antiquity of a 
certain set of Hebrew names without any adequate refer- 
ence to the history of Hebrew names in general. His 

1 In earlier works Prof. Hommel has spoken very unfavourably of the general 
historical value of Chronicles. In Hd. Glaser’s hist. Ergebnisse u.s.w. (1889) 
he pronounces the notices peculiar to Chronicles as resting on ‘‘halb tendenz- 


idser, halb naiver freier Eeindanes p- 5. Cf. also Aufsétze u. Abh, (1892), 
pp. 3, 49. 
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recurring mode of argument is this—Such and such a 
name was in use at a certain period among the South 
Arabians ;' therefore the same name or a name of the 
same or similar formation or significance was in use at the 
same time among the Hebrews. Such an inference will, 
under certain circumstances, possess probability ; but when 
it conflicts with direct Hebrew evidence it is without 
weight, and when it is contradicted by inferences from the 
history of Hebrew names it is most unsafe. In other 
words, due weight must be given to both the historical and 
the comparative methods, to the inferences suggested by the 
history of Hebrew names, as well as to the inferences sug- 
gested by more or less contemporary non-Hebrew names, 
It would be disastrous to abandon the former at the call of 
Prof. Hommel to range ourselves under the banner of 
“external evidence,” since the existing ‘external evi- 
dence,’ valuable as it is, is, so far as the present subject 
is concerned, indirect. Had Prof. Hommel only given due 
consideration to the historical method, he would, as I shall 
show below, have seen that even what he terms “ external 
evidence’”’ offers its own weighty contribution against the 
view he was propounding. 

There are, however, definite points of agreement between 
us to which it may be well briefly to refer. We are agreed 
that compounds with ab (father), ai (brother) are ancient 
formations which comparatively early (say before the 8th 
century B.C.) fell into disuse among the Hebrews; and 
further, that compounds with ‘am (a kinsman) belong 
to the same early period, my main difference here being 


1 The Arabian names cited by Hommel are drawn from two main sources. 
(a) The South Arabian Inscriptions. According to the highest estimate, these 
date from 900 8.¢., and later, and-in the case of one group (the Mingan) accord- 
ing to Glaser, from something prior to 1000 z.c. (b) Babylonian contract 
tablets from as early as circ. 2000 n.c. Hommel’s argument for the S. Arabian 
character of these names appears to me strong, and, at least for the purposes of 
this article, will be accepted. 
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that I consider a single apparent instance (Ammi-Shaddai) 
open to some suspicion of artificiality. Again, we agree 
that compounds with ba‘al, melek, and dddén came into use 
after the entry into Canaan and fell into disuse before the 
Exile. Only in our interpretation of the first of this 
class of names we widely differ, for I notice with great 
surprise that Prof. Hommel (like Kuenen) takes Baal? in 
these names to be the proper name of a rival deity to 
Jehovah, and not, as I have concluded with many others? 
on what I believe to be very convincing evidence, a title 
applicable to Jehovah as well as other gods. 

The points of agreement to which I have just referred 
have in the main been long established. But I carried the 
analysis of certain classes, especially of the various for- 
mations with eJ and yah, much further. This has not been 
observed by Prof. Hommel, with the result that many of 
my conclusions with which he disagrees rest on evidence he 
has not considered. 

Even when we come to the names in P there is still 
some common ground between us. Of the five character- 
istics which I attributed to these names, Prof. Hommel 
agrees with me in regard to three, and differs in regard 

1 From this it would follow that David, who calls one of his sons Baaliada 
(=Baal takes knowledge) worshipped Baal as well as Jehovah. Prof. Hommel 
(p. 304) glides very gently over this point, and makes the statement that the 
name was altered to Hli-ada ‘probably during David’s lifetime.” But the 
probability hardly rests on anything but the assumption that David cannot 
have remained a Baal-worshipper all his life. As Prof. Hommel adduces 
no new evidence for his view, I must differ from him, as I ventured to differ 
from Kuenen, and decline to admit that David ever recorded in one of his 
children’s names his devotion to another god besides Yahweh. The other 
passage (pp. 225 f.) in which Prof. Hommel refers to Baal names is exceedingly 
misleading. No one has ever disputed, so far as I am aware, that there was 
a great ‘“ struggle between the cult of Yahweh and the Canaanite cult of Baal.” 
Again, the very questionable theory of the relation between Yahweh and Yah 
(that the latter is the original and the former the derivative form) has not a 
vestige of support in the traditional'account. 

2 E.g. Bethgen, Beitriige, pp. 141-4; Schultz, Old Testament Theology, 1. 


148; Konig, Hauptprobleme, pp. 35f. See further the note in my Hebr. Prop. 
Names, p. 188. 
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to two. He clearly agrees with me, though no doubt he 
would express himself in somewhat different language— 
that (1) ‘the names—even those peculiar to P—are not 
similar in character to those current in ordinary life in 
the post-exilic period.” (2) ‘“‘ Some of the names peculiar 
to P do not appear to have been coined by the author, 
nor by any late writer, nor to have been current after 
the Hixile.” (8) ‘‘Some of the names borne by persons 
mentioned only in P, but also by other persons mentioned 
elsewhere, are early in character, and a few are not known 
to have been current late. We differ on two points. I 
have asserted that (1) ‘“‘the names in P are not as a 
whole pre-Davidic in character,’ and (2) ‘‘ that some of 
the names are late artificial creations.” Prof. Hommel 
directly denies the second, and indirectly traverses the 
first. I will consider (2) first. If (2) stands, (1) follows; 
but even if (2) can be shown to be unwarranted, (1) would 
still remain almost unaffected, for the main argument in 
its favour is independent of (2). 

The names on which I directly based! my conclusion 
that some of P’s names are late artificial creations are 
(a) six” compounds with either Tstir or Shaddai; (b) com- 
pounds with a preposition or participle—Lael and Shelu- 
miel; and (c) “‘ perhaps certain others,’ e.g. Pedahel and 
Nethanel. The question mainly turns on the compounds 
with Tsir or Shaddai. Did the ancient Hebrews or did 
they not employ names of this type? According to P they 
not only employed them, but employed them with some 
frequency. Five* out of a list of twenty-four names of 


1 Ag a result of my general conclusion, I selected seventeen compounds with 
el, which I considered to be probably of late creation (p. 210). The bearing of 
Prof. Hommel’s discussion on these I consider below. 

2 Pedahtsfir, Hlitsdr, Tsuriel, Tsuri-Shaddai, Ammi-Shaddai, Shaddai-ur (.Y. 
Shedeur; also z for ts in tsur). 

3 Including {N'Y (Num. i. 5), which, in spite of the Massoretic pointing, 
is generally admitted to belong to this class. 
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tribal princes and their fathers given in Numbersi. (and — 
repeated in il., vil., x.), and one out of six names in a 
corresponding list of Levites (ch. iii.), are of this type, @.e., 
exactly-a fifth of the whole number of names in these lists 
are of a type of which no single trace is found elsewhere in 
- Hebrew literature. This is a striking and significant fact 
which calls for serious explanation. To say, as Dillmann 
said, that these names are ancient because they never 
occur “‘later’’ is simply to beg the question. The proper 
neutral statement is that they never occur elsewhere. 
Thus, ¢.g., they are absent from the prophetic narrative 
(JE) of the Mosaic period. Consequently, unless we 
assume that everything in P is ancient, a decisive judg- 
ment as.to the antiquity of these names must be based on 
other considerations. Briefly summarized, the considera- 
tions on which my own judgment was based were these: 
(1) Shaddai,' although unquestionably an ancient term for 
God, judged by its usage in Hebrew literature, was not 
in frequent general use at any time among the Hebrews, 
but occurs most as an archaism (thirty-one times in Job). 
(2) Tstr used absolutely” of God (as in the name Pedahtsir) 
occurs in Hebrew literature only in Deuteronomy xxxu. 16 
(ef. xxxii. 37) and Habakkuk i. 12, 7.e., on generally accepted 
critical grounds, not earlier than the seventh century. 
(3) The root 75 found in Pedahtstr is in names found 


1 Tn speaking of the name Ammi-Shaddai in connection with the Mosaic age, 
Hommel says (p. 110): ‘It contains the subsequently obsolete Divine name 
Shaddai.” This is misleading: as a matter of fact Shaddai was unquestion- 
ably in use as late as the Exile (Ezek. i. 29; x. 5; Isa. xiii. 6). 

2 On further consideration I question whether Tsur is ever used absolutely 
of Godin O. T. In Deut. xxxii. 18 and 87, where it occurs without the article, 
it is virtually defined by the following relative clause. In vv. 15,30, 31 of the 
same chapter the definition is still more manifest. In none of these cases is 
the usage really like that in 7)$N75, which is paralleled, if at all in the 
O. T., only in Hab. i. 12—a passage in which the text, especially as regards the 
word 18, is uncertain; ef, the Beilagen to Kautzsch’s Bible. In Deut. xxxii. 
4, 1)¥ may perhaps be considered to be on the way to become personal ;~ 
ef, }Ow/N in Job. 
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only in those which are unquestionably late, or attested 
only by documents of late or uncertain date. (4) The 
prefixing of the perfect tense (as in Pedahtstr) is one of the 
commonest formations of the later periods, but almost if 
not entirely unknown to the earliest;! thus in the earliest 
pre-Davidic period among compounds with yah or el (at- 
tested by writings other than P or Chronicles), the perfect 
is post-fixed in five names, but it is prefixed in none; on 
the other hand, in names which can be first traced in post- 
exilic times, the perfect is post-fixed in no case, but it is 
prefixed in twenty-six. 

Of these various considerations Prof. Hommel has taken 
no account. He has, however, brought forward other con- 
siderations worthy of attention. He claims to have found 
parallels (hitherto uncited) for the use of both Tsir and 
Shaddai in compound names. The case with regard to 
Tstr is clear. It occurs in Tstiri-addana (cf. Hebr. Yeho- 
‘addan), a name found on a South Arabian inscription not 
later than the 8th century B.c. Prof. Hommel also (and 
probably enough correctly) detects Tstir as a Divine term 
in Bir- (or Bar-) Tstir, a North Syrian name of the 8th cen- 
tury (Zinjerli inscription). By an inference he then refers 
the usage of Tstir as a Divine name in Midian to a much 
earlier period, and considers this ‘‘ of decisive importance 
in determining the antiquity of Hebrew names compounded 
with Tstr”’ (p. 821). Prof. Hommel rather confuses in- 
ferences and facts. It is important to distinguish them. 
The fact is that one certainly, and perhaps two®* or three 
other Semitic compounds with Tstr can be traced to the 


1 The comparative data employed by Hommel support, asI shall show further 
on, the validity of this conclusion. 

® T have drawn attention (Hebr. Prop. Names, p. 195 n. 1) to the possibility 
of Tsfr in Beth Tstir being a Divine name. We cannot be sure of the antiquity 
of this name, since it is only mentioned by P (Jos. xy. 58)and unquestionably 
late writings—Neh., Chron., and Mace. ; but, being a place name, the probability 
that it is fairly ancient may be admitted. 
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8th century B.c. The inferences are: (1) that such com- 
pounds were also in use five or six centuries earlier; and 
(2) that they were used by the Hebrews as well as by 
North Syrians and South Arabians. — 

As regards Shaddai, Prof. Hommel adduces no new 
“names, but offers a fresh explanation of a now familiar 
name, which, if accepted, furnishes us with a very close 
Arabic parallel to Ammi-Shaddai. The name in question is 
Ammi-satana, borne by a Babylonian king of the Khammu- 
rabi Dynasty (which was of Arabic origin), who lived not 
later than about 1820 B.c.; and is interpreted “‘ My uncle 
is our mountain,” sata being treated as= Ar. saddu, and the 
final -na as the Arabic form of Ist pers. plur. pronominal 
suffix. But saddw also=Hebr. Shadd(ai) ; and thus the only 
difference between Ammi-satana and Ammi-Shaddai is that 
in the one the suffix is plural and in the other singular, just 
as at a later date (8th century) we have the Assyrian 
names Marduk-shadtia= Marduk is my mountain, and 
Sin-Shadini= Sin is our Mountain. But all this is mere 
possibility—a theory based on one unproved conjecture 
after another. I draw attention briefly to these points: 
(1) The transliteration of the second element in Ammi- 
satana is uncertain. Maspero' adopts Ammi-ditana. (2) 
Granted satana be correct, Prof. Hommel’s interpretation of 
it has not yet been accepted by Assyriologists. The possi- 
bility of its being 8rd perf. of a verb remains. (3) In view 
of the root meaning ‘‘ to stop up,’’ and the fact that deriva- 
tive nouns signify a barrier, or dam, the Arabic saddu 
appears to designate a mountain as an obstruction, not as a 
lofty height.” (4) Shaddai as a Divine name did not convey 
to the Hebrews the meaning ‘‘my mountain,” since in 

1 Histoire Ancienne, Tome II. p. 45 n. 2. 

? Others who, like Fried. Delitzsch (Hebrew Language in the Light of 
Assyrian Research, p. 48), have previously given to Shaddai the meaning moun- 


tain (not my mountain) haye based the meaning on the Babylonian sAda= 
lofty height, mountain. 
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that case Yahweh would be made to say, ‘I am El, my 
mountain !’’ (Gen. xvii. 1). In other words, in the narra- 
tive of P Shaddai standing by itself cannot have had the 
sense which Prof. Hommel would attribute to it in the 
names Ammi-Shaddai, etc. 

Assuming however for the moment the correctness of the 
proposed view of Ammi-satana, what ought to be our con- 
clusion with regard to the six names compounded with Tstr 
or Shaddai? Ammi-Shaddai would probably enough be 
an ancient Semitic name; the other two compounds with 
Shaddai (Shaddai-ur and Tstri-Shaddai) might reasonably 
on analogy be judged to be genuine Semitic personal 
names, Similarly, in view of Tstri-addana, the com- 
pounds with T’str may be accepted as actual personal 
names. But several of the considerations derived from a 
study of the history of Hebrew names remain unaffected. 
The comparative frequency of the names in P’s lists still 
stands in striking contrast to their entire absence from 
all other Hebrew sources and their extreme rarity in other 
Semitic sources. The use of 175 and the prefixing of the 
perfect in one of the compounds remain as before, sugges- 
tive of late date. It still seems to me, therefore, that the 
hypothesis that P’s lists are late artificial compilations 
from names of various sources and periods alone accounts, 
even in the case of this particular group of names, for all 
the facts—those derived from the Hebrew as well as from 
the inscriptional sources. 

Lael, so far as I have observed, is not discussed by Prof. 
Hommel. Shelumiel he does not regard as compounded 
with a participle. I will not therefore discuss these 
names afresh. Interesting as they are in themselves, they 
are too isolated and uncertain to form by themselves any 
strong argument for artificiality or lateness of formation. 

Turning now to the general complexion of P’s names, I 
have first to repeat that Prof. Hommel never once consi- 
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ders this important aspect of the question. Briefly to 
summarize my argument on this point: Of twenty-nine 
compounds with e/ peculiar to P, ed forms the last element 
in twenty-five, the first in only four. But in pre-Davidic 
names attested by Hebrew-literature (exclusive of P and 
Chr.), the Divine name (el or yah) stands as frequently first 
as last ;1 an increasing tendency can be traced through the 
history to post-fix the Divine name till in post-exilic (as in 
P’s) names the post-fixing occurs many times more fre- 
quently than the pre-fixing. Again, P contains two or 
three names in which el is post-fixed to a perfect—a for- 
mation which was, as I have shown, frequent in post-exilic, 
but unknown in pre-Davidic names. Then when we turn 
to some of the lists in P we find—(1) The number of 
compound names much larger than in other early lists, but 
in approximately the same proportions as in later lists ; 
and (2) a striking and unusual proportion of compounds 
with a Divine name (especially ed). Further, in several 
respects,” there is a close resemblance between P’s com- 
pounds with el and those found in the list of angelic names 
in Enoch ce. vi. 

Here then is a whole series of similarities between the 
general complexion of the names in P and the general com- 
plexion of post-exilic names; the one striking dissimilarity 
is the absence of compounds with yah—for which, if the 
lists be artificially selected, there would be abundant reason 
(cf. Exod. vi. 3), and to which we have a parallel in the list 
of angels’ names in Enoch. 

As Prof. Hommel has left all this unnoticed, there are no 


' This is stating the case most favourably. In further detail, cf. Hebr. 
Prop. Name;, pp. 159, 166 (Table 1), with special reference to the footnote on 
p. 166. 

2 Tmay add as a possible additional resemblance in a matter of detail to 
those more general resemblances mentioned in my book the name Tupifr. Is 
the first part of this word the Aramaic }t{}—mountain? If so, we have a 
curious parallel to 28')¥—one of the names peculiar to P. 
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criticisms of his to reply to. I will, therefore, only point 
out how the comparative evidence to which he attributes 
primary and almost exclusive value supports my view as 
against his own. He has not furnished us with exact 
statistics of the different formations of South Arabian 
names, nor have I yet—as I hope, unless anticipated, to do 
at some future time—been able to compile them for myself. 
But the large number of South Arabian names cited by 
Prof. Hommel, into which either ilu (=el), or an equivalent 
expression (e.g. abi) enters, may presumably for present 
purposes be taken as sufficiently typical; ¢.c., there is no 
reason to suppose that Prof. Hommel has cited a larger 
proportionate number in which the divine element is the 
first than in which it is the second element, especially since 
he was aware that suspicion rests on certain Hebrew 
names on account of the post-fixing of the divine name. On 
pp. 83f. Prof. Hommel cites nineteen names in which 7/i pre- 
cedes a perfect, five in which it follows an imperfect; three 
(+ three possible, but, in Prof. Hommel’s judgment, unlikely) 
instances in which it follows a perfect; ¢.e., in all nineteen 
names in which 7/2 is the first, eleven in which it is the second 
element. Again, on pp. 85f. he cites forty-seven names in 
which adi or a similar element precedes, three in which it 
follows a perfect.1 The same preference for prefixing the 
divine element, which we find in early South Arabian 
names and in Hebrew names referred to the earliest periods 
by writings other than P and Chronicles, prevailed in 
Babylonia. Speaking of early Babylonian names, and 
having just cited a number in which the divine element 
stands second, Prof. Hommel proceeds :— 


1 Cf. p. 81f. ‘Now, it is interesting to observe that it is not till we come to 
neo-Sabxan inscriptions [200 s.c.—600 A.p.] that Shamsum, Aum, Athtar, and 
other names of deities . . . appear as the second element in personal names, 
and even then they do not occur nearly as often as ilw=God, which, moreover, 
appears frequently as a first element.” 
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“ Hven more numerous are those names compounded of two elements 


in which the first element consists of the name of a deity. From an 
examination of instances it is clear that a much greater freedom was 
allowed in the choice of verbal forms which might be tacked on after 
the name of a god. While verbs and participles are of comparatively 
rare occurrence as first elements, théy aré quite common as second 
_ elements” (p. 74). 


To sum up, then, the compounds with el peculiar to P 
regarded all together, present in respect of formation a 
striking dissimilarity to early Hebrew compounds with a 
divine name (as attested by Hebrew literature, exclusive 
of P and Chronicles), to early South Arabian, and to early 
Babylonian compounds with a divine name and an equally 
striking similarity to late Jewish, and, apparently, to late 
South Arabian compounds. 

Of the seventeen compounds! with el peculiar to P, which 
I considered likely to be individually and separately of late 
origin in Hebrew, I have already discussed two—Tsuriel 
and Hlitstr—in the light of what Prof. Hommel has to say. 
The reason for regarding them as artificial is lessened, and 
so far the reason for regarding them as late. So far as the 
form goes, they might be of any period. Of the remaining 
fifteen, Prof. Hommel has little to say. Gaddiel, if cor- 
rectly interpreted by him, ‘‘ My grandfather is god” (cf. 
Arab. gadd = grandfather) would almost certainly be early. 
Unfortunately, we need to be sure of the period in which 
it originated in order to estimate the relative probabilities 
of two equally possible interpretations of the first element 
—grandfather or fortune. If the name be early, Prof, 
Hommel is most probably right, and the name would form 
an interesting, though isolated, instance of another group 
of names compounded with a term of kinship. 

Prof. Hommel holds that the Hebrews of the Mosaic 
period spoke Arabic, and that their names were Arabic. 


1 Heb. Prop. Names, p. 210 (where Syrnay is a misprint for Syn). 


‘ 
it 
: 
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Does the list in Numbers i. on this hypothesis satisfy the 
conditions of antiquity? It certainly contains, as I had 
myself pointed out, names (Ochran, Enan) ending in an, 
which is an Arabic termination. But in the same list we 
have Nahshon and Helon, with the corresponding Hebrew 
termination -on. Prof. Hommel accounts for this by the 
suggestion that, owing to the intercourse between Canaan 
and Egypt, some Canaanite forms would find currency 
among the Hebrews (p. 300 n. 2, 301), But are not the 
very forms with Shaddai. purely Hebraic (or Canaanite), 
and non-Arabic? The Arabic form would begin with the 
simple, not the aspirated sibilant. Again, a name like 
Nethanel is not Arabic, since that language does not use 
nathan (=to give); the corresponding Arabic name is 
Wahaba-ilu (cf. Hommel, p. 84). Many of the names are in- 
decisive, but the decisively Hebrao-Canaanite considerably 
outnumber the decisively Arabic forms. Once again, then, 
judged from this standpoint, the names are mixed, not 
homogeneous, in character, 

In conclusion, I will briefly refer to two points having a 
more general and indirect connection with the subject of 
this article. On p. 299, in footnote 2, Prof. Hommel draws 
attention to a distinction made by Wellhausen between 
the antiquity of tribal names compounded with e/ and 
personal names of the same kind. The distinction is, I 
believe, valuable and valid. It is an inference, no doubt, 
but, as it appears to me, a well-founded inference, that the 
formation of tribal names compounded with el preceded the 
formation of similar personal names. Still, I made no use 
of this point in my discussion of P’s names. On the con- 


- trary, I distinctly stated (herein differing from Wellhausen 


as cited by Hommel) that compounds with el of certain 
types were used as personal names in all periods of the 
history of Israel, and that the restriction of these to tribal 
names existed, if at-all, prior to the earliest period of 
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Hebrew history. What I have maintained, however, is that . 


a particular formation with el—that, namely, in which an 
imperfect precedes—was for long confined to tribal names, 
and only from about the 8th century began to be employed 


by the Hebrews for personal names. The data, which will — 


~ be found on pp. 215ff. of my book, still appear to me to give 
to the inference great probability. At the same time, Prof. 
Hommel would probably challenge it. For formations of 
this kind occur early as personal names in South Arabia 
(Hommel, pp. 83, 112), and, as I had stated, in Babylonian 
contract tablets of about 2000 B.c. The right conclusion 
from all the data appears to be that a formation in early 
use among certain Semites only came into use among the 
Hebrews and certain other Semites at a relatively modern 
date. It is precisely one of the cases where we have to 
recognise difference and not similarity among related races. 
Let me only add that the critical use I have made of this 
inference is small. I have used it occasionally as a test of 
the antiquity of the names in 1 Chronicles i.-ix.; but in 
most cases it could be dispensed with. Thus the evidence 
against the antiquity of 1 Chronicles iv. 34-41 remains 
overwhelming without it. But the very fact that the 
names so frequently occur in sections and among names 
which on other grounds must be adjudged modern, lends 
additional strength to my view of the Hebrew usage. With 
regard to the significance of names of this type, I note 
with pleasure that Prof. Hommel inclines to take the 
same view as myself, and to attribute to the imperfect 
an optative sense. 

From the fact that in the early South Arabian names a 
preference is shown for the use of tu, or some other 
general term, to the almost total exclusion of proper names 
of deities, Prof. Hommel infers that the religion was “a 
very advanced type of monotheism, not unworthy to rank 
with the religion of Abraham as presented in the Biblical 
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narrative ’’ (p. 88) ; and similarly, from the sparing reference 
to deities by their proper names in Assyrian compounds of 
the Khammurabi period, he infers that ‘these names 
express no sentiment which is inconsistent with the highest 
and purest monotheism” (p. 76). Prof. Hommel is here 
really putting forward a modification of Renan’s theory! of 
the original monotheism of the Semites. 

Prof. Hommel is probably right in inferring, as I think 
he does, that compounds with a generic term (subsequently 
at least applied to a deity or deities) were earlier than com- 
pounds with the proper name of a deity, but the fundamental 
objection to the inference he draws from the use of these 
generic terms is that it is based on a too isolated study of 
names, and a failure to distinguish between the significance 
of an actually generic term and a generic term which has in 
course of time become virtually specific. The post-exilic 
Jewish name Mehetabel (God does good) no doubt reflects 
monotheistic belief; but we can assume this only because 
we know on other grounds that the Jews of the period 
believed that only one e/ existed. Such a name occurring 
at another period or among another people who believed in 
the existence of more than one God would possess an 
entirely different significance. Now both in South Arabia 
and in Babylon we can, even from the names and still 
more from the general tenour of the inscriptions, see 
that more than one God was believed to exist. Under 
these circumstances we must believe that the generic term 
retains its full and original sense, and has not become 
virtually specific; that such a name, for instance, as 
ilu-wahaba means ‘‘ the member of the class el (or God) 
whom I worship has given,’ and not “‘the one supreme 
being who alone constitutes the class el (or God) has 


1 See e.g. Hist. Comparatif des Langues Sémitiques, pp. 5 f., and later, with 
special reference to Semitic names, Revue des Mtudes Jwives, v, 1€1 ff. 
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given.” In any case, Prof. Hommel draws an entirely 
unreal and unjustifiable distinction between the Arabian — 
and Canaanite religions as illustrated by the proper names 
(p. 225). Ba‘al and Adon are just as much generic terms Ll} 
as ilu or abi or the like, and we-have just as much reason 
- for inferring a virtual monotheism from the prevalence of 
Ba‘al and Adon in the one set of names as from the use of 
alu, abi, etc., in the other. 

G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 
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WHEN Jesus’ disciples were one day arrested by the sight 
of a blind man sitting in his pathetic helplessness at the 
door of God’s Temple and asked the Master the meaning of 
his calamity, they touched a problem which is fresh in our 
day, and which has ever in it the blood of the human heart. 
Every city is studded with hospitals, where hundreds have 
begun to suffer or have been suffering long. No incon- 
siderable number of one’s acquaintance have never known 
the joy of full health, but are daily contending against 
some secret weakness. In our own family there may be 
a member cut off from the activities of life, who the day 
long is wearying for night, and all night is watching for the 
dawn. What does this calamity mean? Surely it is not 
natural that men and women and little children should be 
blind, or maimed, or paralyzed, or in any way crippled. 
Rather, people ought to be strong and buoyant, able for 
all the labour and pleasures of life. Why should a certain 
proportion of the race be called forth to live in Geth- 
semane? This is a question on which, for his own or his 
brethren’s sake, one longs for light. 

Various answers can be given, and each one will satisfy 
some mind. It may be urged, for instance, that there is 
no problem, because a problem means a difficult principle 
which can be solved, but this matter of physical suffering 
is an accident. Until the delicate processes of nature and 
the complicated activity of human life perform their parts 
with unerring accuracy there will be failures and calamities. 
Nature is a huge and intricate machine, from which each 
person is thrown off like a piece of cloth from a loom. 
We watch the whirling wheels and flying shuttles with 
some understanding of the construction, but with no power 
of interference. A wheel drags ever so slightly, a thread 
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has a rough edge,—any slight flaw,—and a section of the 
web is damaged. So one of us begins life at a disadvantage, 
and this can only be avoided by a series of miracles going 
back, say, a century. Some day a signalman, being over- 
worked or out of sorts, pulls the wrong handle and a train 
is wrecked, with physical consequences which may last for 
two generations. A child not yet born will be a cripple 
for life, but nothing could have saved that child save 
miraculous interference in that signal box. And God is 
not prodigal of miracles, even to avert catastrophes. His 
providence comes in later to utilize accidents for material 
ends; His grace sanctifies them to spiritual issues. Really 
it is not wonderful, considering how fine and sensitive the 
eye is, that here and there a man is blind; it is amazing 
that with this exception every person sees. 

- Or if may be pointed out with irresistible force that 
suffering can be traced, at a long interval in some cases, to 
sin, and that it is simply one of the wholesome sanctions of 
law. We are firmly convinced that we live in a moral 
universe, and by that we mean in a state where it will 
be made pleasant to do what is right and very unpleasant 
to do what is wrong, at least in physical affairs. If one 
play the fool and slap Nature in the face, that power will 
take up the quarrel and pursue it to the end with the man 
and his descendants till she has obtained complete satis- 
faction. If one make a covenant with Nature and keep her 
laws loyally, this power will remember him for good, and 
his children after him, opening her hand and blessing them 
with health and strength. With her saving judgments and 
her abundant. mercies Nature fences up the way of life that 
we may be induced to walk therein with stedfast step. 
And if any one break through the hedge, it is good that 
he suffer; and if it be that its actual transgressor do not 
pay all the debt, but that the innocent must share his 
liability, this is only the inevitable consequence of the soli- 
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darity of the family and the race. None can interfere 
between the sinner and his penalty, and we can even 
see that it is well none should, for in so far as one accepts 
his chastisement with a right mind the pain leaves peace 
behind. | 

One also recognises that suffering is a choice instrument 
for shaping character, and that without its touch the most 
delicate chasing on a vessel would be impossible. It is an 
actual pleasure to look at a perfectly healthy man, who 
sleeps without a dream and works without fatigue, whose 
blood is clean and whose vitality is inexhaustible. He is 
excellent company for other strong men,—a buoyant, opti- 
mistic, victorious nature,—but he has his limitations. It 
is not easy for the preacher of Christ’s Evangel to reach 
this man, for he is entrenched in his fortunate experiences 
and good-humoured contentment. He is glad to know 
that there are promises for broken down people, but as 
things have gone well with him they make no impression 
on his soul. The next world will be remarkable if it excel 
this present state, which has been excellently arranged 
and entirely satisfactory. No doubt the soul is superior 
to the body; but at the same time he cannot forget that 
his body has served him perfectly. His unshaken and 
exuberant health leaves him invulnerable against every 
spiritual appeal. It is not to this Samson that the vision 
of the unseen comes, but to St. Paul with his perpetual 
tormenting thorn, to St. John cast as a dry seaweed on the 
shore by Patmos. When one wants to hear the secret 
things of God or to delight one’s eyes with the finer shades 
of grace, he leaves the market-place and visits some one 
who wrestles daily with cruel pain and has come to know 
death as a familiar friend. Without the last touch of pain 
certain natures had never come to their perfect sweetness 
and autumn colour. 

Nor can it be denied that without the stimulus of suffer- 
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ing the Race had never started on its upward career. 
When the early physical processes had done their work and 
man appeared as an animal with the soul inbreathed by 
God Himself, he was, morals apart, simply a savage,—naked, 
idle, ignorant, useless. As soon as he was cast forth from 
‘Eden, where he had been lapped round by ease, and set him- 
self to work, he began to rise, and the compelling force was 
the prick of hunger. The fair house of human achievement 
contains now many treasures of letters and art, but its 
foundations were the hard and inevitable struggle for bread. 
First the rough hoe, and afterwards the lyre, the pen, and 
the brush. Ifa vagabond of the city is ever to be civilized, 
he must first of all learn to work, and the one certain 
persuasive is hunger. When this fiercest of all pangs seizes 
him, he will bestir himself, and so soon as he puts his foot 
on the lowest rung of the ladder, he has started on the 
right way, and either he or his children may reach the top 
some day. Pain is the spur which drives the Race along 
its ordered path of progress. 

All these uses and benefits of pain are, however, open to 
two criticisms. Some of them are ethical but partial in 
their operations, as, for instance, invalidism, which purifies 
one person and hardens another; others are universal but 
not ethical, as, for instance, the action of hunger. One 
is therefore moved to seek about for some end of pain which 
will affect men generally and ethically, and in the search 
this incident comes under his notice. A congregation, 
made up of well-to-do and easy-going people, whom the 
preacher has sought to move to the pity and service of 
their fellow-creatures, as, he fears, in vain, is coming out 
of church. Just as they emerge a runaway horse knocks 
down and tramples upon a young child. She is only a 
child of the city—nameless, and not lovely, who has been 
in the park, and was trudging home with a few buttercups 
in her hand. Her misery and suffering are nothing to the 
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vast spiritual deprivations of the world which the preacher 
has laboured. It does not matter: in such circumstances 
people do not criticise nor calculate. A little maid has 
been hurt, and her calamity conquers the heart. Men are 
instantly shaken out of their composure and rush to her aid; 
women forget their finery and wipe away the blood. A 
whole company are of a sudden delivered from their selfish- 
ness and inspired with human interest. Every sin—pride, 
vanity, hardness, envy—is suspended; every virtue—love, 
sacrifice, gentleness, humility—is called into exercise. What 
could not be done by the eloquence of the preacher was 
accomplished by the suffering of the child. A crowd of 
ordinary people was suddenly raised to practical sainthood 
by a stroke. 

The same effect is produced on a congregation on 
Hospital Sunday in an English city. Where the subject 
of sermon is dogma or exposition the chances are that the 
audience is more or less bored or divided; if the plea be 
for missions, the hearers may have objections on principle or 
detail. Let the preacher put the case of suffering before 
their imagination, and a conf regation is at once simply 
waiting and longing for the opportunity to give; so that a 
deft orator, seeing his jury at fever-heat when he has not yet 
completed his argument, will close his speaking and take 
his verdict. People of every creed and no creed meet round 
the suffering and are nearer to one another and to goodness 
than at any other time in their lives. Jealousy and bigotry, 
the most unconquerable of sins, together with every other 
evil work, are vanquished and held for a time in subjection 
by compassion and sympathy. 

Such conspicuous and undeniable incidents of daily life 
suggest that one at least of the ends of suffering is not the 
effect on the sufferer, but on the world; that one at least 
of the methods of saving the world is the spectacle of 
suffering. We can also detect the principle which lies 
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beneath the means and gives their particular application. 
If sin be indeed the constant and unscrupulous preference of 
one’s self before the interest of every human being and the 
consequence of this habitual selfishness an utter and hope- 
less hardness, then more than half the battle will be gained 
when the individual is shaken off his self centre and moved 
to the service of others. As soon as the lowest nature 
has forgotten its own desires and even for five minutes has 
lived for another, the grip of sin has been loosened and the 
work of religion has begun. And it were difficult to name 
any influence which so swiftly and effectually allures one 
out of self and so warms the blood with generous emotions 
as the appeal of Pain. 

If Pain be indeed fulfilling this high purpose, it will be 
easy to accumulate instances, and the first can be found in 
our homes. It is a dark dispensation of Providence that a 
tender and gentle woman, a wife and mother, should be 
nailed, as it were, to a cross for ten years; but when you 
turn from this martyr to her household there is light. 
Her husband, quite a commonplace man once, has been 
redeemed from coarseness of soul, and has attained to the 
knowledge of deep mysteries of life; her sons have escaped 
the unconscious selfishness of youth, and have learned the 
habit of chivalrous service; her daughters have been 
deepened in character and have been lifted above a hundred 
petty foolishnesses by the sight of that martyrdom. Neigh- 
bouring households have not suffered, so they are counted 
fortunate ; neither have they such delicate sensibility, such 
spiritual insight, such ingenuity of sacrifice, such an atmo- 
sphere of love, such a depth of peace. For the cross has 
been set up in this household, and they have lived under its 
life-giving shadow. 

Among the various callings there is one which seems to 
confer a singular elevation and winsomeness of character. 
Its members have a firmer hold on the love of the people 
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than any other body of men, and they have won their just 
and enviable esteem by a habit of unparalleled self-sacrifice. 
No one serves his fellows at greater cost to himself, or with 
a more absolute disregard of himself, than a physician. If 
any one, indeed, has fulfilled the Sermon on the Mount, and 
exhibited the very spirit of Christ in action, it is this man. 
Yet how few have been his religious privileges, who is 
largely cut off from the Word and Sacrament, who labours 
while others worship, and is apt to be beset by various 
trials of faith? Is it not evident that he must enjoy some 
powerful compensation and some influence atone to him — 
for what sanctifies others and he has lost? And is it not 
certain that this fine influence must be the contact with 
suffering from day to day, till under the necessary com- 
posure of his manner and his natural repudiation of sen- 
timent his heart has been shaped to pity and his will to 
service? ‘They who serve unceasingly before the altar of 
suffering receive their reward. 

This beneficent end of suffering has its chief illustration 
in the “Man of Sorrows.” It goes without proving, 
that no one has ever so affected our Race for weal as our 
Master, and that the spring of this salvation is in Himself. 
Partly it is His example of holy living, and partly it is His 
Gospel of Divine Truth, but a white marble Christ had 
not touched the human heart, nor loosed the bands of sin. 
It is the Crucified, in the unutterable pathos of His Passion 
and Death, who has overcome and gotten unto Himself the 
victory. Because it appears that God also is in the tragedy 
of life, and in the heart of its mystery. When one enters the 
dimness of a foreign cathedral, he sees nothing clearly for a 
while, save that there is a light from the Hastern window, 
and it is shining over a figure raised high above the choir. As 
one’s eyes grow accustomed to the gloom, he identifies the 
Crucifix, repeated in every side Chapel, and marks that to 
this Sufferer all kneel in their trouble, and are comforted. 
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From age to age the shadow hangs heavy on life, and men 
walk softly in the holy place, but ever the Crucifix faces 
them, and they are drawn to His feet and goodness by the 
invitation of the pierced hands. 

_ Had one lived in Jesus’ day and realized His excellence, 
the Cross would have been an almost insuperable offence to 
faith. Why should He have had a crown of thorns? 
Had the veil been lifted from the future, and had one 
seen the salvation flowing from the five wounds of the 
Redeemer, then he had been comforted and content. No 
one then imagined that through the mystery of the Lord’s 
Passion so great a blessing was to come on all ages, for 
none had entered into the secret of suffering. To-day we 
are perplexed by the Passion, not now concentrated like a 
bitter essence in the Cup of a Divine Person, but distributed 
in the earthly vessels of ordinary people, and stand aghast 
at the lot of the victims. Were our vision purged and 
power given us to detect spiritual effects, then we would 
understand, and cease to complain. We would see the 
hard crust of human nature broken up, and the fountains of 
fine emotion unsealed; the subtle sins which sap the vigour 
of character eliminated, and the unconscious virtues brought 
to bloom. Before the widespread, silent, searching appeal 
of the suffering, each in his appointed place, the heart of 
the Race grows tender, and opens its door to goodness. 

This mission of Pain may well be a quick consolation 
unto them who are its victims. They mourn at times that 
they are refused a share of the labour of life, and are laid as 
a burden on their friends. It appears unto those saints in 
their patience that they are a reduction on the sum total of 
life and a daily drain on human kindness. They make 
too little of themselves: they do not understand that they 
are one of the potent forces of salvation. What no ordinary 
means of Grace has been able to do for members of their 
household and a circle beyond, they have wrought. From 
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beds of weariness as from a Cross they have done mighty 
works, and in weakness they have been more eloquent than 
the voices of preachers in a public place. To-day they are 
broken in body, so that friends have to lift the cup to their 
lips ; by-and-by they will slip the body of humiliation, and 
they will need strong arms in that day to carry their reward. 
They have gone forth weeping, and sowed their very life in 
the cold and windy springtime: they will return rejoicing, 
and they will be bowed down once more, but now beneath 
the golden burden of their sheaves. With their Lord they 
also have seen of the travail of their souls, and are satisfied. 
By His Grace and in their measure they have filled up 
that which was behind of the afflictions of Christ. 
JOHN WATSON. 
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Ir I may be suffered to make some remarks on Prof. 
Ramsay’s critique on my Study ofS. Paul, I will con- 
fine myself to the fewest words on some of the points of 
detail which he considers erroneous, or where he holds that 
I have employed unsuitable expressions, and address myself 
particularly to those main features in which he differs from 
me, 

In the first place he misunderstands me in supposing that 
T reject the historical method. I thought I had expressed 
myself plainly and made my purpose clear, which was not 
to deal at large with the epigraphy and archeology of Asia 
Minor, because I had not been there with pick to excavate, 
and heelball to take rubbings, and I did not care to use the 
labours of previous hard workers, repolished and set forth 
in fresh terms, that add nothing new. What I sought was 
rather to contribute towards the history of S. Paul my own 
ideas as to what I considered to be the quality of his mind, 
what I understood from the sacred text to have been his 
method, and what appeared to me to have a the 
antagonism he provoked. 

Prof. Ramsay finds fault with me for using the expression 
relative to certain effusive biographers in their treatment of 
the Apostle. ‘ Unctuous expletives are poured on him, till 
the precious balms break his head.’ He says, ‘‘It is pro- 
verbial that hard words break no bones; why, then, should 
soft words break the head of him on whom they are cast ?”’ 

Asan English clergyman familiar with the Psalter, which 
becomes to us a very part of one’s thought, and colours 
one’s expression, I was perhaps wrong in quoting Psalm 
exli. 5, with the supposition that the words of the Psalmist 
would be as well known to others not brought up to its 
use. 

He also finds fault with my expression, ‘‘ The rise of the 
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veil of history,” as awkward and inappropriate. But I 
employed that term purposely. We thought at one time 
that history began with the first written chronicles; that of 
a people was revealed by the historian much as a set scene 
bursts on us when the curtain rises in a theatre. But now 
we know better; there is no such thick curtain in history, 
the prehistoric age is seen as through one of those gauze 
veils employed on the stage to partially conceal a change 
of scene or of disposition. We can see through it in part, 
and guess at what is beyond, but discern nothing clearly. 

Prof. Ramsay is offended at my saying that the elder 
Apostles may have hesitated to accept the assurances of a 
man whom they knew to be a weathercock in his religious 
opinions, who had not grown up in faith under the teaching 
of Christ. But was he not a weathercock? persecuting the 
Church one day, and zealous in its cause on the morrow ? 
I should like to know whether any Bishop in England 
would at once appoint Cardinal Vaughan as his suffragan, 
if the latter came to him with the assurance that he no 
longer believed in Papalism, and had become a convert to 
the Anglican system. I suspect he would ask him to settle 
down into his new convictions and give proof of stability 
before committing to him a responsible office. 

Another point criticised by the Professor is my illustra- 
tion drawn from the American Protestant missionaries in 
Asia Minor, proselytising among the Armenians and other 
native Christians ; he denies that they do this, and is severe 
in his strictures on me for not ascertaining the facts before 
employing the illustration. But Mr. H. C. Barkley in his 
Ride through Asia Minor and Armenia, 1891, as well as 
earlier travellers, say that they do, and Mr. Barkley gives 
a not very flattering picture of the converts. 

I may be wrong in supposing that these missionaries 
would strive to convert a Mussulman, and represent them- 
selves as desirous of so doing. 
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The Professor complains of my confusing Bercea and 
Thessalonica in a passage where I speak of the Thessalonian 
Jews being irritated against Paul. ‘The result was that 
Paul and Silas were expelled from Bercea.’”’ I hastened 
over this part of the history of the Apostle, as I had not 
much to say concerning it, but as a fact we are expressly 
told that when the ‘‘ Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge 
that the word of God was preached of Paul at Bercea, they 
came thither also, and stirred up the people.” 

He further carps at a passage in which I speak of Paul 
and his father enjoying the rights of Roman citizenship, 
as implying that they acquired this by virtue of their 
residence in Tarsus. But I do not say this; I expressly 
say : ‘“‘ By what means the father of Paul acquired the right 
of Roman citizenship is not known. Such a right did not 
belong to the inhabitants of the town, and it must have 
been either purchased or granted as a reward for services 
rendered ”’ (p. 47). 

It is unfair of a reviewer to say, ‘‘ Mr. Baring Gould does 
not consider that the facts and surroundings of Paul’s life 
are of supreme importance.” What I say is, that with 
reference to archeological and geographical detail I can add 
nothing, having no personal knowledge of the localities, 
and that I confine myself to a study of the inner life of the 
Apostle, the formation of his mind and opinions, and I refer 
to such incidents alone as illustrate this. 

I do not write ‘“‘in depreciation of historical study,” but 
use such particulars only as explain the development of 
Paul’s ideas, or went towards the formation of his 
character. 

He is indignant at my suggestion that Paul was a bad 
workman. But I do not see why. He was often in dire 
want, and, as I state, his offen infirmities, and his busy 
mind engaged in “‘ the care of the Churches’’ would com- 
bine to make a poor handicraftsman. 
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He thinks it strange that I should speak of the immor- 
alities in Paul’s Churches as being a scandal. But surely 
Paul himself admits this, and that his converts gloried in 
their immorality. S. Jude agrees with this, and the Epistles 
to the Churches in the Apocalypse show us much the same 
(1 Cor. v..1,2; Eph. iv. 19; Jude 4, 8, 12-18; Rev. i. 14, 
20-22). 

My reviewer is somewhat hasty in attributing to me 
opinions I do not hold. He misrepresents me as seemingly 
‘‘more than half inclined to think Stephen and Paul were 
wrong in method, and that their action was a misfortune to 
Christianity.’”’ On the contrary, I think that Paul’s method 
was a necessary supplement to that of the Twelve. But I 
do consider that sufficient weight has not been given to two 
points: 1. That the method adopted by the Twelve was 
one of very remarkable efficacy ; they infused Christian doc- 
trine into the very well-spring of Judaism, and from Jeru- 
salem it was carried by those of the dispersion who came 
there, to the Jews scattered throughout the world. Asa 
method of propagating Christianity it was unsurpassed for a 
time, but it was a method that could only be adopted for a 
time. 2. Next, I think it very likely that the Twelve had 
been commanded by Christ to offer to the Jewish nation 
the chance of being the great missionary evangelizing power 
of the world, and that it was only when this offer was 
finally rejected that the gospel was to be preached in an- 
other way and by others. 

Prof. Ramsay finds fault with me because, he says, I lay 
the blame of Nero’s persecution on 8. Paul. I do not do 
this. What I have done is this. Prof. Ramsay has himself 
pointed out that §. Paul must have had a particular reason 
for appealing to Cesar,—that the particular reason prob- 
ably was to obtain the recognition of Christianity apart 
from Judaism as a licit religion in the empire, and that 
his release implies that he gained this point. 
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I have done no more than indicate the results. If, as 
Prof. Ramsay supposes, Paul was able to detach the be- 
lievers in Rome from the synagogue and to organize them 
into a separate community,—then when, two years later, 
Nero desired to find some scapegoats on whom to lay the 
blame of the firing of Rome, he had the Christians ready 
to hand. But had this separation not been effected, then 
the believers would have remained as a party inextricably 
mingled with the Jews, and it would have been difficult for 
Nero to lay hold of them at once. All I state is a con- 
sequence rising out of the Professor’s own theory. If Paul 
did shape his converts into separate Churches, then, ob- 
viously, they were easily get-at-able. 

Prof. Ramsay says that I imply that ‘‘ when you have 
seen one Jew you have seen all Jews; and the Jew whom 
he has seen is the Jew in whom the Talmud finds delight.” 
But I do nowhere imply this. What I state is that the 
Pharisaic mind was not confined to Palestine, that there 
were rigorists and sticklers for the law in all Jewish com- 
munities, but that there was also a large body of lax Jews. 
Indeed we know that some were so lax as to be ashamed of 
their circumcision and to adopt methods of disguising it. 
Among these lax Jews there were doubtless some who saw 
that the kingdom of heaven was not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost; but the 
great majority were lax for much the same reason that many 
Christians are lax, because a strict observance is incon- 
venient in business, in society, and interferes with pleasure. 
It was from this class—the best of it—that Paul gained 
his converts, as also from among the proselytes acquired by 
them. 

And this leads to the fundamental point of difference 
between Prof. Ramsay and myself. He regards Paul as so 
thoroughly Greecised in mind and bearing that his Judaism 
merely tinctured both. He points to his use of allusions 
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to the arena and the circus, and to his description of a 
Roman soldier’s armour as evidence that he was so. 

Of course the Apostle’s mind was ‘‘ stored with images 
taken from Greco-Roman life, called up without effort.” 
It could not have been otherwise, but these ‘‘images ” form 
the outer clothing of Paul’s expression, and not the fibre 
of his mind. If I had lived the greater part of my life in 
France, I should be disposed to quote French customs, and 
use French terms of expression, perhaps even Parisian 


slang, but in grit and grain my mind would be English and - - 


English only, because formed in English schools and an 
English University. What I contend for is, that Paul 
was, as he himself states, brought up in a Pharisaic family ; 
that he was, as he says he was, educated in a Rabbinical 
school at Jerusalem, at that period of life when the mind 
is plastic, and the opinions are taking direction. 

That he used his eyes and ears when among Greeks and 
Romans I do not doubt; that he could talk of pieces of 
armour worn by a Roman soldier is no more evidence that 
he was steeped in Roman ideas than it would be evidence 
that I was of a Gallic frame of mind because I knew that 
French soldiers wore red trowsers. 

A river in its course eats into the banks and carries away 
some of the soil, and that colours the stream. So the 
Severn in the Shropshire sandstone is red, and the Danube 
sweeping over the limestone rubble of the Bavarian plateau 
is milky. In like manner I think that Paul’s mind took 
up a certain number of ideas from what surrounded him, 
but that the source of his thoughts and opinions was far 
away under the feet of Gamaliel. 

From what we know of Paul’s education there is a prima 
facie probability that this should actually represent the 
character of his mind. And when we look at his Epistles, 
we see that in argument he follows the hackneyed course 
marked out for him in the Rabbinic schools. Prof. 
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Ramsay says that some of the arguments put by Plato into 
the mouth of Socrates are inconclusive. That may be, but 
they are Greek in character, and not Hebraic. And the 
arguments employed by S. Paul are Hebraic and not 
Greek ; as demonstrations they would be pointless, except 
to such as were trained in Jewish schools, or to proselytes 
steeped to the ears in Jewish ideas. 

Not only so, but I venture to think that most of Paul’s 
ideas were also borrowed from the same source. 

There is one which we are often told to regard as espe- 
cially his own, as his peculiar ‘‘ Gospel,’ as one either 
directly revealed to him, or which he had worked out for 
himself: this is the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s 
merits (Rom. iv. 6-25). 

A Jew was taught by the Rabbis that a man was ac- 
counted just before God only if he kept the whole Law. 
But as this was impossible, two means were provided for 
his justification: one was that he should do works of mercy, 
and so supplement his deficiencies, the other was that he 
should take refuge under the imputed righteousness of 
Abraham and the Fathers. 

It was against this latter alternative that John the Baptist 
preached: ‘‘ Bring forth fruits meet for repentance; and 
think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to 
our father’’ (Matt. iii. 8, 9). It was in favour of the 
former that Christ pronounced (Matt. xxv. 34-46). But 
Paul repudiated the former, and adopted the second 
alternative, merely changing the name from Abraham to 
Jesus. The doctrine was conveyed by Paul bodily out of 
the Synagogue into the Church. All there was in it of 
originality was the substitution of a name. 

And I believe that it was because Paul’s mind was so 
intrinsically Jewish that he' was powerless to address and 
convince Gentiles. Paul, as far as we can learn from the 
Acts, did not preach to Gentiles, unless forced to do so, 
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On the contrary, he invariably went to the synagogues, 
where he would be in an element in which he could argue 
and convince. It was there that he sought his converts. 
It is objected that I sayso. But S. Luke says so, and 
says so over and over again, and when we look into S$. 
Paul’s Epistles for evidence that he had captured heathen 
directly out of heathenism, and had done more than carry 
off proselytes from the synagogue, we find none. 

These are matters to be decided by evidence. Prof. 
Ramsay and other reviewers think it sufficient to state what 
I have said, but do not attempt to controvert it, because 
they assume that the traditional conception of Paul as a 
missionary among the heathen is stamped with infallibility. 

But, to put the whole in a nutshell, I contend— 

1. That Paul’s mind was moulded by Rabbinism, and 
that it never altered its shape. 

2. That though he may have wished and proposed to go 
to the Gentiles, he never did do so, because he found him- 
self incapable of convincing them with his Rabbinic method 
of argument based on texts taken arbitrarily and twisted 
about to suit his purpose. To argue on texts, you must 
have an opponent who knows and accepts the texts. 

3. That failing to reach the heathen, he devoted his 
energies to detaching from the synagogues the lax party 
among the Jews and the proselytes they had already gained. 

4. That it was due to \this proceeding, greatly affecting 
their interests, that he provoked so much irritation among 
the strict Jews, breaking out into riot against him. 

I contend that the evidence in favour of this view is 
overwhelming, and that there is none to support the 
traditional conception of Paul as a preacher and Apostle 
to the Gentiles. Moreover, I think that to understand him 
we must go to the teachers who had shaped his mind, when 
it was plastic. 

S. Barine-GouLp. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF GOD. 


(REVELATION xxi. 25,) 


“THE gates of it shall not be shut by-day, for there shall 
be no night there’’; it is the Magna Charta of Christian 
liberty. The city here spoken of is not a city in the air. 
The glory which it unfolds is the glory of the present 
world. The seer looks forward to a time when the life of 
the Christian on earth shall be a life of liberty. He says 
that all liberty is the result of nightlessness; that the 
reason why any gates are shut by day is just the fact that 
night is coming on, with its facilities for crime and its pro- 
tection for the criminal. In other words, the absence of 
freedom springs in St. John’s view from the absence of 
confidence. How easily can one verify this even in modern 
times. You go on the continent of Kurope. You are 
asked for your passports. You are required to have your 
baggage examined. Your very newspapers are searched 
with suspicion. ' It is all very well for men in this tight 
little island to smile at such precautions. If our gates are 
open by day, it is because there is no night here, because 
the fear of the secret assassin is unfelt, because the dread 
of the lurking incendiary is unknown; we have parted 
from our bondage because we have parted from our night. 
The connection here between increased liberty and in- 
creased light is a very remarkable one. The idea is that 
the Christian’s desire for freedom is not the result of a 
wish to break through the original boundaries. It comes 
from the fact that the rising light reveals these boundaries 
to have been wider than he imagined. The thought may 
be thus illustrated: Man dwelt at first in a garden in the 
midst of a dark night. The only light he had was that of 
a small candle, which illuminated merely a few steps in. 
advance. He was afraid to go beyond these steps. He 
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had been strictly commanded not to stray outside the 
limits of the garden. He did not know these limits. He 
thought them to be very narrow. He feared the gate 
might be only a few paces distant. Therefore, he refused 
to go beyond the range of his candle, lest inadvertently 
he should get outside the boundaries. Suddenly the sun 
rises, and with the new light there breaks: upon him a 
wondrous revelation of the whole thing. He finds that, in- 
stead of being at the gate of the garden, the gate is miles 
away. He finds that he has been imposing on himself a 
useless barrier, that he has been circumscribing himself to 
no purpose. The gate is far away. Between it and him 
there are pastures of unspeakable pleasure, through which 
he can range at will. The tree of life is there; the tree of 
knowledge is there; the gold of Havilah is there; the four 
rivers of paradise are there. He has been shutting himself 
in by an imaginary gate, and not less effectually because it 
was imaginary. But the light has opened the gate by 
revealing its delusion, by showing the wideness of the 
actual grounds, by disclosing to the eye the breadth of that 
travelling space which lies between its place of outlook and 
the limits of the garden. 

Such is the allegory which, I think, floated before the 
sight of the seer of Patmos when he said, ‘‘ The gates 
shall not be shut by day, for there shall be no night there.” 
I greatly prefer this to the common interpretation, which 
makes the latter clause a parenthesis, ‘‘The gates shall not 
be shut by day. I need not speak of night, for there shall 
be no night there; if not shut by day, they shall never be 
shut,”’ There is nothing wrong in the grammar of such a 
rendering. My objection is that it puts into a corner the 
most important piece of furniture in the room, treats as 
a subordinate clause the most striking part of the passage. 
The main feature of the city is the nightlessness. The 
liberty is but an effect. The gates of the New Jerusalem 
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are open because the hearts in the New Jerusalem are 
fearless. There is an absence of restriction because there 
is an absence of dread. It is not a breaking of old limits ; 
it is not even an addition to old possessions ; it is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the original estaté-was bigger than we 
deemed, and that the grounds of our first habitation gave 
more facilities than we had ever used. 

There are four directions in which the Christianised earth 
has been increasingly opening its gates, and in every one of 
these directions the freedom has been the result of night- 
lessness. The first of these openings is the growth of that 
state of mind called charity. Its track has been indicated 
in modern times by a gradual widening of the field of 
toleration. Now, I am well aware that this has been attri- 
buted, not to the diminution, but to the increase of night. 
Mr. Leckie says that all toleration comes from the decline 
of faith. He must be confounding toleration with indiffer- 
ence. There is an indifference which comes from despair— 
from a sense that the game is not worth the candle. Tole- 
ration is always the fruit of hope. By its very etymology 
it implies the bearing of something. It is the sustaining of 
a burden in consideration of a brightness. All toleration 
which is not indifference comes, not from declining faith, 
but from declining fear. What is Christian charity? The 
common view is that it is the forgiveness we extend to our 
brother man through a persuasion of his weakness and a 
sense of the general impotence of human nature. That is 
a mistake. It would not be very far wrong to say that 
charity is just the reverse of this. It is the opposite of 
mercy. Mercy is the coming down to my brother on the 
ground of his helplessness; charity is the refusal to admit 
that there is yet evidence of my brother’s helplessness. 
Mercy comes after the judgment has been delivered ; 
charity is a plea for the suspension of judgment. Mercy 
results from a despair of the man’s capabilities; charity 
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springs from a hope that his capabilities are not yet ex- 
hausted. Mercy is the product of the night ; charity is the 
child of real or imaginary vision—the belief that the day is 
at hand. 

Now, the widening of our modern gates to the admission 
of Christian fellowship is the result, not of mere mercy, 
but of charity. It springs from hope, not despair. It is 
grounded on a larger and not a smaller view of the capa- 
city of man. It is an act of speculation. It takes the risk 
of a man. It gives him the benefit of the doubt. It re- 
fuses to arrest him on suspicion. It insists on regarding 
him as true till he shall be proved to be false. Christian 
charity in its modern sense is the adoption of the principle 
of baptism—that a man is to be viewed from the very be- 
ginning as a member of the kingdom of God, that, ere ever 
he has a character, he is to have God’s character imputed 
to him, that from his earliest infancy he is to be baptized 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. He is not to stand outside the gates of the 
kingdom until it is determined whether he is worthy to get 
in; he is to remain within the kingdom until there shall be 
found some cause for putting him out, and the cause is 
not to be accepted on anything less than demonstrable 
evidence. 

Such is the ideal conception of the kingdom of God as it 
appears in Christianity. It was involved in Christianity 
from the very beginning, but its recognition by the world 
kas been slow. It is one of those gates which have only 
opened when they have been touched by the rosy finger of 
the morn; the freedom has come from the fearlessness. 
The second of the openings may be described as that into 
the thoroughfare of worldly contact whether of books or of 
men. The latitude of worldly contact was originally sup- 
posed to be in proportion to a man’s distance from the city 
of God; in other words, it has been taken for granted that 
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the freedom of outside intercourse lies with those who are 
outside. It is the reverse. The freedom of going to find 
pasture in the outside is declared by our Lord Himself to 
belong to those wbo have entered within the door. There 
is undoubtedly a place for asceticism in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is a place reserved for those who are either 
outside or on the threshold, “if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee.’”’ No man is asked to 
pluck out anything which is not to him a source of sin; 
and when he does pluck it out, the gain is not regarded as 
an unqualified one if it has involved a mutilation of human 
nature ; he has entered into life ‘‘ halt and maimed.” 

We may apply this to the principle of promiscuous read- 
ing. Is this world a free library? No; its tickets are 
issued only to those within the city of God. The oppo- 
site is the popular view—even the popular religious view. 
Frances Havergal in one of her letters complains that she 
has lost somewhat of the radiance which characterised her 
faith a year ago; she attributes it to the reading of Shake- 
speare. I have more than once been asked the question, 
“Ought I, a Christian, to read such a book as Renan’s 
Life of Jesus?”’ The principle underlying the question is a 
curious one. It assumes that Renan’s Life of Jesus must 
increase in its harmfulness in proportion as we penetrate 
within the precincts of the sacred temple. The opposite is 
the truth. The proper answer would be, ‘‘ How far is your 
description of yourself a real one; what is the precise 
length and breadth of your Christianity ?”’ It is safe to say 
that no man thoroughly saturated with the Christian ideal 
would experience the slightest danger from Renan’s Life of 
Jesus. Its danger is to those who have either no ideal at 
all or a very defective one. The fascination of the writing 
is common property to all literary minds; but the danger is 
limited to minds which have not been impregnated with 
the New Testament portraiture. 
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And what is true of Renan is true of all works of fiction. 
It is the aim of every work of fiction, whether it be a novel 
with a purpose or not, to present an ideal to the mind. It 
is possible that this ideal may clash with Christianity ; if 
so, it is a dangerous book. But it is dangerous to the non- 
Christian, or, at most, to the incipient Christian. I would 
forbid its reading, but I would forbid it to the uninitiated. 
I would forbid it to those outside the city, outside the light. 
The gates of the library are not shut where there is day. 
The man of the Christian ideal is allowed to study contrary 
ideals. Whether he can have any pleasure in such a study 
is another question. Iam not here considering the subject 
of happiness; I am considering the charter of the city of 
Ged. And that charter is explicit in its terms. It declares 
that the citizen of the New Jerusalem is not even limited 
by the walls of his own environment. It declares that not 
only has he power to come out into worldly contact, but 
that, strictly speaking, he alone has that power. The 
charter of admission into the kingdom of earth is possession 
of the kingdom of heaven. FPaul says, “‘ he that is spiritual 
ruleth over all things”; a greater than Paul says, ‘‘ seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and all other things shall be 
added unto you.” It is only another way of saying that 
the gates into secular life are the gates of the morning, that 
the man who dwells on the mountains has alone the right 
to explore the plain, and that the passport into the present 
world is assigned to those who have tasted the powers of 
the world to come. 

The third of the great openings which mark the freedom 
of the city of God is its power to assimilate opinions which 
at one time were deemed adverse and irreconcilable. Asa 
type and specimen of this, I shall take Darwinism. Mr. 
Darwin has latterly obtained a place in the New Jerusalem 
—has been recognised as a possible member of the kingdom 
of God. I donot mean that every member of the Christian 
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Church has recognised the truth of Darwinism. Person- 
ally, I do not. I have not the gift of faith sufficient to 
enable me to adopt the miracles involved in such a mode of 
evolution. It would require a greater amount of trust in 
the possibilities of nature than lies at my command. But 
while perhaps the majority of the Christian Church share 
this sentiment, there is no man who would now exclude a 
Darwinian, as such, from the table of communion. The 
question is, why? Is it because our confidence in the 
Christian creed has been shaken? Is it because a gloom 
has fallen over our vision of former days? Is it, in short, 
because the night has taught us despair that we have 
opened our gates to a previous foe? If so, this spectacle 
of modern toleration is one of the most repulsive and 
one of the most unhealthy which can be presented to the 
mind of man. 

But a moment’s reflection will convince us that the 
change of front on the part of Christianity is the result, not 
of a diminished, but of an increased sense of God. We 
have arrived at the conclusion that, if the theory of Darwin 
errs, it errs not by excess but by defect. On the question 
of the identity of species the theologian believes not less, 
but more, than Mr. Darwin. Darwin claims an identity of 
origin for the animal and the man. The theologian has 
come to recognise that his own science cannot stop there, 
that he must claim an identity of origin for everything that 
exists. Darwin seeks the unity of life; the theologian 
seeks the unity of all things. He-is rather Spencerian 
than Darwinian. Like Spencer, he would find a common 
origin both for the living and the unliving. Like Spencer, 
he would place that origin in an act of primal Force ; only, 
it is not the force of an unknowable agent, but the force of 
a conscious Will, ‘‘the Spirit of God moved on the face 
of the waters.” That is the Christian doctrine of the unity 
of species, The Spirit moved, and from its movement all 
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things, however diverse, came—the light, the firmament, the 
earth, the plant, the animal, the man. All are manifesta- 
tions of force, one force—the movement of the Divine 
Spirit. There is nothing in the present universe which 
was not implicitly included in that impact of the Spirit. 
All forces slept in it; all types rested in it; all forms were 
prefigured init. It has been the common parent alike of 
the organic.and the inorganic. It has constituted the 
brotherhood of all things. It has linked in one chain the 
whole family of heaven and earth, and formed the one 
species from which everything in nature has descended. 

I am not here discussing the scientific question. I am 
inquiring why it is that the gates of Christian fellowship 
have been opened to the Darwinian. I say that the cause 
of the toleration is not an increase of uncertainty, but an 
increase of confidence, that the gates have ceased to be shut 
simply from the fact that there has ceased to be night in 
the city. I may demur to believe that the man has come 
out of the ape or from any intermediate link between the 
man and the ape. Nevertheless, in my doctrine of God 
and His Spirit, the community of origin is already con- 
ceded, and a principle, not less but more drastic than 
Mr. Darwin’s, binds together, not only them, but every 
other fragment of creation. 

The last of the four openings of the city of God into 
secular life is that which peculiarly distinguishes Chris- 
tianity from Judaism. It may be called the esthetic gate— 
the amalgamation of religion with beauty. To the ancient 
Jew there was an antagonism between religion and art. 
Judea was the opposite of Greece. The Greek could adore 
nothing that was not beautiful; the Jew was suspicious 
of everything that was. He was greatly afraid of art 
galleries, of sculpture, of images, of anything that would 
suggest devotion to the creature. Religion was to him 
naturally associated with severity, and whatever broke the 
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severity seemed to detract from the religion. Hence arose 
his extreme sabbatarianism. The day of rest could easily 
have been turned into a day of pleasure ; it became neces- 
sary to circumscribe it more than all the other six. It 
would be a deplorable thing, he thought, if the hours of 
leisure should be the means of introducing into worship 
a love of those secular objects which the heathen idolised. 
And so the Jew limited the length of the Sunday road, and 
forbade the plucking of the ears of corn. He felt that, 
if the day of rest were to be a day of religion, it was 
necessary that the rest itself should be made monotonous, 
disagreeable, a thing to make restive. The only way 
to prevent it from becoming a luxury was to make it the 
child’s penalty of being compelled to sit still. 

Now, in Christianity, all this is changed, and was 
changed from a very early date. Christianity has linked 
itself with the idea of beauty; it has blended the Greek 
and the Jew. It has found a new significance for the day 
of rest ; it has opened the cornfields to the steps of the Son 
of Man. It has unbarred the gates of art. In the true 
spirit of its central doctrine, it has incarnated its truths 
in human forms. It has allowed Angelo to paint “The 
Last Judgment,’ and Raphael to depict the ‘‘ Child-Christ,”’ 
and Durer to portray the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows.’ The gates 
of the temple called Beautiful had been to the Jew only 
opened on the chain, and men had approached it with lame 
feet ; Christianity broke the chain, and bade the worshipper 
enter in. 

Now, whence this relaxation of the bond? It will be 
answered, ‘‘ because the Christian is more secular than 
the Jew.’ Paradoxical as it may sound, I say it is the 
reverse; it is because the Christian is less secular than the 
Jew, because he sees a wider field for God. Why have we 
opened those galleries of artistic imagery of which the 
Israelite was so afraid ? It is not because we wish to give 
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more emphasis to the secular. It is because we deny that 
art 7s secular. It is not an increasing reverence for the 
creature that has prompted the opening of our art galleries. 
It is the recognition of the fact that the genius of the 
painter is not a creature, but itself a manifestation of the 
Divine. We feel convinced that the artist who believes 
himself to have a purely secular profession has already 
fallen; it is because we have restricted the range of the 
secular that we have opened that gate Beautiful which the 
Jew insisted on being kept closed. Or, why is it that we 
have relaxed the rigidness of the Jewish Sabbath? Why 
do we no longer forbid the disciple to pass an hour of 
enjoyment in the cornfields? Is it the increased reverence 
for the creature? No; it is the diminished reverence for 
him. It is because the creature has been made subject to 
vanity in the presence of the Creator. It is because God 
Himself has put on the robes of the cornfield. It is because 
bird, and flower, and tree have ceased to be viewed as mere 
secular manifestations. It is because the so-called hour 
of pleasure is recognised to be the pleasure of a service, 
the joy of a worship, the rapture of a prayer. Therefore 
it is that we have opened the gates of the Sabbath. Not 
in the interest of a secular system have we unbarred these 
gates. Not in obedience to an impulse which would banish 
God from His universe have we opened these doors. Our 
freedom has come from our extended view of the empire 
of our Father; our enlargement has sprung from our 
enlarged sense of God; the gates of the city have been 
opened because there is no night there. 
GEORGE MATHESON. 
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“IN THE BLOOD OF THE LAMB.” 


(Revenation vii. 14.) 


“THEY have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” The words are familiar enough, 
but is the thought clear? The idea it is most likely to 
suggest to the ordinary English mind is most unnatural 
and repulsive. This is a chief reason why such passages 
are so seldom dealt with at all, and, when dealt with, so 
often slurred over, as when one of the first preachers of the 
day thus expounds it: ‘“‘The blood signifies the suffering 
of mortal human life; and the whole declaration is, that 
this glorious fellowship of- noble sufferers, the radiant 
brotherhood of triumphant saints, were exalted to their 
heavenly glory and perfectness through the natural and 
earthly steps of sanctified suffering.’”’ Not a syllable about 
“the blood of the Lamb.” Surely that is not dealing 
honestly with the sacred Scriptures. 

The true way of dealing with a passage of this kind is 
to put ourselves in the place of the writer and of his readers, 
to find if possible what was in his mind when he wrote, and 
what would be in theirs when they read. This may require 
patience, but surely the matter is of importance enough to 
demand it. 

First then, what thoughts would be suggested by the 
reference to “the Lamb”? It would take them back, no 
doubt, to the paschal lamb, but would probably be still more 
closely associated with the daily offering; for every morn- 
ing at sunrise it was the duty of the officiating priest to 
offer a lamb for the sin of the people. Day by day from 
time immemorial a lamb had been offered in sacrifice ; and 
the remembrance of this would put full meaning into the 
familiar designation of Christ as the Lamb, ‘‘ the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.”’ 
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Next let us look closely at the expression ‘‘ the blood of 
the Lamb.”” What did that mean to John and his readers ? 
Literal blood? Nothing of the kind. Listen to what they 
had been taught from their earliest infancy—it would be 
as familiar to every one of them as ‘‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd ”’ to a well brought up Christian child: here then 
was what they had been taught: “‘ The life of the flesh is 
in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement for your souls.” It is most important 
to remember this, for it is the very opposite of what we are 
accustomed to think. We associate blood with death ; they 
were distinctly taught to associate it with life. ‘‘ The life 
is in the blood.” 

The blood of the Lamb then meant the life of the Lamb. 
Perhaps the question might be asked, Why not say life, 
when life is meant? The answer is that the life disappears 
when the Lamb dies, and, as we shall see, it was necessary 
to the completing of the simile that the life of the lamb 
should be presented to God after it had been slain. How 
could this be done? LEvidently not by means of the dead 
body ; it could only be by the blood, which, after the death 
of the animal, still stood for its life. When then the blood 
of the lamb was shed, it meant the giving up of life, and 
when the blood which had been shed was caught up and 
put upon the altar, it meant that the life which, had passed 
through death and emerged out of it was presented to God. 
Every time the priest offered the lamb, it was as if he said: 
“‘T, in the name of the people of Israel, whom as their priest 
I represent, surrender the life of this lamb as a token that 
they surrender the life which they live in the flesh, giving 
it up to death, and I take up the blood which has been shed 
and put it upon the altar as a token that they will take up 
their life again as a new life, and dedicate it wholly unto 
God.’ It meant, in short, dying unto sin and living again 
unto God. What a noble ritual! By the daily offering of 
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the lamb the devout Israelite was taught every morning at 
sunrise to die to sin and live unto righteousness. Is not 
every night a death and every morning a resurrection ? 
“Oh, timely happy, timely wise 
Hearts that with rising morn arise! 
yes that the beam celestial view 
Which evermore makes all things new!” 


This, remember, was done every day; but once a year 
the same thing was enacted with peculiar solemnity and 
impressiveness, for on this day, known as the Great Atone- 
ment Day, the blood which had been shed was carried 
through the Holy Place into the Holiest of all, and there, 
reverently, on the Mercy Seat, or ‘‘ Propitiatory,” as it is 
called in the New Testament, presented to God. The same 
idea, only more solemnly expressed: ‘I, priest of Israel, in 
Israel’s name, surrender the life they are living in the flesh 
that it may be taken up again and consecrated unto God.” 

That was called ‘“‘making an atonement for their souls.” 
But clearly the transaction was only symbolic. It could 
not have validity in itself. It was not possible for the blood 
of bulls or goats or lambs to take away sin. The value of 
the ceremonial depended on the impressive picture it gave 
of the great atonement which it prefigured. And accord- 
ingly, when the fulness of the time had come, in room 
of the official priest of Israel appears the real Priest of 
Humanity, and the offering He brings is no symbolic offer- 
ing, but the offering of Himself, so He is not only Priest 
but Lamb, “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world.’’ The blood He shed was His own, and in doing 
so He gave His life an offering for sin; and it was His own 
blood He took into the Holy Place; that is, He took His 
life after it had passed through death and emerged from it, 
and carried it into the presence of God. 

This He did, like the priest, as the representative of His 
people. The lamb which was offered daily could only be 
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representative in symbol, but the Lamb of God is a real 
Representative ; for He is truly Man, is, in fact, the Repre- 
sentative of humanity, for He is ‘‘the Son of man,” the 
Ideal of humanity. His life was spotless and pure; but, 
associated as He was with the weakness of flesh, identified 
as He chose to be with the race as a whole, He accepted on 
its behalf the condemnation of sin in submitting to death. 
But that was only half of the work, and it is important, for 
many reasons, not to leave out the other half, as is often 
done, from the Atonement. Remember what Himself said 
on the subject, ‘“‘I lay down My life, that I may take it 
again. No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of 
Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again. This commandment have I received of My 
Father.” The laying down of His life, then, was only part 
of the Atonement ; the other part was the taking it again, 
to be united with the life of God for evermore. 

Now, we are prepared for seeing clearly and fully what 
would be in the mind of John and of his readers in the 
expression, “‘the blood of the Lamb.” It would mean the 
life of Christ as a life in the flesh surrendered on the cross 
on behalf of humanity, and so taken up again in the resur- 
rection as a life in the Spirit. It only remains to see what 
was meant by the preposition: ‘‘ 7 the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

Picture again the devout Israelite at sunrise, with his 
face turned to the temple and his heart lifted up to God 
as the morning ritual was performed, the blood shed, and 
then caught up and put upon the altar. What would be 
his morning meditation? Would it not be something like 
this: “I am in that blood of the Lamb, for it represents 
the life of Israel, and I am one of Israel; I accept what the 
priest is doing as done on my behalf; I make it my act; it 
is I who give up my life in the flesh, so full of imperfection 
and sin; I lay it down and put it away, and accept the new 
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life which is caught up by God’s representative, and offered 
on His altar. Iam dead to my old selfishness and sin, and 
alive unto God through this holy offering which has been 
made on my behalf’? In the same way the Christian, 
looking to the Lamb of God as his Representative, says, ‘‘ It 
is for me He has surrendered His life; it is for my sins He 
has become obedient unto death; it is for me that, having 
laid the old life down, He takes the new one up; it is in 
my name that He returns to the bosom of God. Jam in 
that blood which is first poured out in death, and then 
caught up and carried into the presence of God; my life is 
wrapped in that life of His; I believein Him; I associate 
myself with Him; I unite myself to Him; I die in His 
death; I make a complete surrender of my old life of fleshly 
weakness, and gladly take it up again in the power of the 
Spirit which He sheds forth upon me; I give myself to 
Him; I lay my life upon the altar; I gladly enter into the 
secret place of the Most High, to abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty, a new man, born again to newness of life. 
‘I have washed my robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.’ ”’ 

Now I ask of any who have been good enough to follow 
this exposition, whether there is anything repulsive or 
horrible in the words when we understand them as John 
intended, and as his readers would be sure to understand 
them. For we must remember that no exposition would 
be needed to them; the whole circle of ideas was as 
familiar as our daily family worship is, or ought to be, to us. 

And this view of the force of the preposition is in har- 
mony with its use in the same connection in other parts of 
the New Testament. We admit that there is a temptation 
here to connect the preposition im, not as we have sug- 
gested, with the people, but with the act of washing. But 
it is at once corrected when we find that the same phrase 
is used when the verb is quite different. The remark 
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applies even to this book of Revelation. In Revelation 
v. 9 the Lamb is addressed in these words, ‘‘ Thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God in Thy blood.” Our 
versions, both Authorized and Revised, vary the preposition, 
but it is the same in the Greek. So, too, in Revelation 
i. 5 the approved reading is, ‘‘ Unto Him that loved us, and 
loosed us from our sins in His blood’’—again the same 
preposition, though R.V. translates ‘‘by.’’ The same ex- 
pression is familiar in the writings of St. Paul, who seems 
to use it as parallel with his oft-repeated ‘‘in Christ.” ‘‘ In 
Christ,” ‘in Him,” “in the Lord,’’ such are the expres- 
sions he uses when he speaks in general of the union of the 
believer with Christ; but when he wishes to confine atten- 
tion to the Atonement, as distinguished from the work of 
Christ in its large sense, he uses the expression, ‘‘in His 
blood.” As illustrations of this we may point to such great 
passages as Romans v. 9, ‘‘Much more then, being now 
justified in His blood, shall we be saved from the wrath of 
God through Him’”’; or Ephesians i. 13, “But now in 
Christ Jesus ye that once were afar off are made nigh in the 
blood of Christ.’’ When the passages are examined, not in 
the translations, where the preposition is so frequently 
changed, but in the original, it seems not too much to say 
that the entire wsus loquendi is in favour of the interpreta- 
tion which we have ventured to give in this paper. 

It should, of course, be understood that this is simply an 
expository paper. It makes no attempt fully to deal with 
the large and difficult subject of the Atonement; but it has 
seemed to the writer of it worth while to show that an 
expression so characteristic of Biblical phraseology is not 
properly interpreted by those who represent it as unnatural 
and repulsive. 

J. Monro GIBson. 
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THE SO-CALLED LOGIA AND THEIR RELATION 
TO THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES. 


THERE will be, no doubt, many learned papers written on 
the extraordinary discovery of what, at any rate, purport 
to be the very words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. My primary object in writing this short article is 
to gather together a few thoughts that have occurred to 
me as to their connection with the Canonical Scriptures, 
adding, perhaps, just one or two remarks on other sub- 
jects. 

Let me remark by way of beginning that, although the 
editors divide the contents of their papyrus into eight 
Logia, it is just possible there may be only four and a half 
made up as follows: L., IL., III.-V., VIL., VII-VIII. This 
is a mere matter of detail, the authority for reading Néyer 
‘Incovs at the commencement of V., being only the two 
letters ev in the, middle of a lacuna. As for the expression 
reves Inoods, it is noticeable that it occurs absolutely only 
in the fourth Gospel (Aéyes 6 "Incods, 11. 39, a few MSS. 
omitting 0; Aéyeu T., 18. 381, where some MSS. insert 6; 
Inaods...réyet, 19. 28). On the first of these passages we 
shall have something more to say later on. The expression 
Aéyes avdtots (or, adTo, avtTH) I. also seems to be much more 
common in the fourth Gospel than in any of the others. 

We will now proceed to the examination of each Aoyov 
separately, adopting the enumeration of the editors. 

I. It does not seem to me quite clear after all that these 
words can be referred with absolute certainty to Luke 6, 
42. The position of é«Padet corresponds to its position 
in Matthew 7.5; in Luke 6. 42 that position is doubtful. 
At the same time the last words certainly follow Luke 6., 
where in some MSS. the reading has been assimilated to 
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Matthew.' I was inclined to think at first that there was 
intended to be a break after ddeAdod, and that cov was not 
read in the MS., but what looks like a stop seems to be 
only a flaw in the papyrus. 

II. We may call this, I think, the greatest crux of the 
whole document. But the key to the passage may perhaps 
be found in Isaiah 58., where the fast and the sabbath and 
their observance are both treated spiritually. It also gives 
us a clue towards the true reading of the text. If we can 
imagine that the scribe has accidentally omitted eds after 
vnotevonte (in cod. -at), as he very well might, then éav 
Li) vnotevonte eis Tov Koowov has its parallel in construction, 
and its opposite in meaning in Isaiah 58. 4 (LXX.), e¢ eds 
Kpices Kal payas vnotevere. The fast of Isaiah 58. 4 in- 
volved a seeking for God and His ways (58. 2), but no 
finding: the fast of the Logion secures a finding of the 
kingdom. The seeking to find is taught in Matthew 6. 33, 
the finding after seeking is promised Matthew 7.7. This 
is also the Johannine teaching (1 8. John 2. 15-17, yw 
ayamTate TOV KOcpov...). 

Origen, commenting upon this last passage (I. 300), 
speaks of those who overcome the world as living “ by 
the heavenly altar” (apa to év ovpavois Ovo.actnpig). 

If we accept the connection of this Logion with Isaiah 
58., then the second half of the saying seems to be not so 
difficult by any means as the first. Our Lord never con- 
demned a right keeping of the Sabbath throughout His life, 
so far as we know. He kept the Jewish fasts and festivals. 
What He did condemn was the unspiritualized keeping of 
them, which is what Isaiah 58. also condemns (see wv. 13, 
14). The seeing the Father, then, corresponds to the 
words of the prophet: “‘ Then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord.’”’ That “to see the Father” was something 

1 I have not quoted the authorities on either side, as they are easily to be 
seen in Tischendorf, and are not necessary for my immediate purpose. 
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which the earliest Christians desired, is shown by the words 


(John 14. 8), ‘‘ Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us. . . . He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.” 
III. This Logion I think looks back to John 7. 37, “‘In 
the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink.” If we want to find a connection between it and 
the preceding Logion, we may perhaps find it in John 7. 
28, 29. The expression é€v péow Tod Kkocuov, when we re- 
member that the saying of John 7. 37 was uttered in the 
Temple, may refer to the Jewish belief that Jerusalem and 
especially its temple was the “‘ umbilicus’”’ of the world (ef. 
Ezek. 5. 5). Hippolytus (¢. Her. Noet., c. 17) makes a 
statement practically identical with that of the Logion :— 
ouTos Tpoced Oey eis KOoMov Oeds év cHpats ehavepwOn. 
What does the rest of the Logion mean? We may refer 
back again partly for our elucidation to Isaiah 55. so 
close to Isaiah 58. already quoted :—‘‘ Ho every one that 
thirsteth . . .,” and partly to the fourth beatitude :— 
‘Blessed are they that . . . thirst after righteousness.” 
peOvovtas admits of two renderings: (1) drunk, and then it 
would refer to the overwhelming pride of the Pharisees, or 
(2) drinking freely, 7.e., of the knowledge that was ready 
to their hand. The thirsting should have been for some- 
thing else (cf. Jer. 381. LXX. 88. 25, dru éuéOuca racav 
Wuxi Siyacav). The trouble of the soul of Jesus though 
the word 7rovet does not occur is again Johannine, see, 12. 
27, 13.21. Icannot find that the expression ‘‘ the sons of 
men” ever occurs in the New Testament. It may be to 
let ‘‘the Son of man” stand out alone with none other 
having any title like Him. As for the “blind in heart” I 
should say that we must once more look to the fourth 
Gospel, John 9. 41, “Ye say, we see; therefore your sin 
remaineth.” Is it just possible that after avréy the frag- 
ment went on Kai duaptia a’tav wéver? Iam afraid not. 
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The collotype gives no help for this, and I have not seen 
the papyrus. 

IV. There is nothing to go upon here. One is tempted 
to wish that the word mrwyeiav might connect itself with 
Lam. 3.1 (UXX.), éya avip 6 Br¥?rrwv rroxelav. 

V. Prof. Harnack’ seems to have correctly identified the 
source of the latter part of this Logion with Ecclesiastes 
10.9 (LXX.), éEaipwv rious SatravnOyoeras év avtots, cy (Cov 
Evra kwwdvvevoes év avtots. This would imply that the 
power of Christ is present to those who labour in their 
daily toil even if it be dangerous. Before Harnack’s 
pamphlet appeared I had been inclined to think that the 
words referred to the resurrection and crucifixion, includ- 
ing also in them a secondary reference to the raising of 
Lazarus (John 11. 89, réyeu [6] Inoods’ "Apare tov réiOov), 
and the offering of Isaac (Gen. 22. 3, oxyicas Evda), in both 
of which narratives there is a Theophany recorded; but I 
do not feel at all sure about it now. I would compare, 
however, the quotation from 2 Esdras 5. 5, and its inter- 
pretation as referring to the cross in Hp. Barn. 12, drav 
EvAov Kru0H Kab avactH Kal brav éx EvNov aiwa ordé&y. As 
to the first half of the passage I would venture to sug- 
gest that it stood: Aéyes "Incovs drov éav woty of NEeyomevot 
@eot Kai Orrov eis éotiv povos, Aéyw, “Eyo eiwe pet’ avtod.? 
For the of Xeyomevor Geol I would refer to 1 Corinthians 8. 5, 
and for the general run of the sentence we must again 
resort to the fourth Gospel, John 10. 34,35. It is noticeable 
that in commenting upon 1 Corinthians 8. 5, Origen (I. 
746) says: olde 5¢ 0 Adyos Oeods Tods wév Tivas AEyomévous. 

VI. The first half of this Logion, by its use of the word 
dextos, goes back to Luke 4. 24, rather than to Matthew 13. 


1 Nearly the whole of this article was written before Prof. Harnack’s Uber 
die jiingst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu reached England. 

2 There is a nice distinction drawn here by the two constructions following 
the word dzov. 
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57; Mark 6. 4; John 4. 44. The second half also refers 
to Luke 4. 23. The “ knowing” of Christ by others is a 
Johannine expression (7. 28, 8. 19; though the word is 
ol6a). 

VII. This is a combination of Matthew 5. 14 with a 
recollection of the phrasing of Matthew 7. 24, 25. 


What are the results to be gathered from this investiga- 
tion? Two results might at first sight seem probable. 

(1) The Johannine phraseology would account perhaps 
for the appearance of the Logia in Egypt if we consider 
that that Gospel is a Christianizing of the philosophy of 
Philo. 

(2) The Logia might be imagined to have a genuine 
original behind them, and to have come to us with Gnostic 
accretions and alterations. 

But I am bold enough to think that we must look else- 
where for their origin, and that we can discover a source 
for them which will account for most of the difficulties 
which surround them. I believe we have in them a frag- 
ment of perhaps some apocryphal gospel’ claiming to give 
a sort of proces verbal of the indictment or evidence used at 
the trial of Christ before the Jewish authorities, in- much 
the same way as the trials of the early Christians before 
the heathen tribunals were officially recorded. The Jewish 
authorities would want some justification, which might be 
recorded, for handing over our Lord for judgment to the 
representative of Casar. We know that the evidence was 
got up. ‘‘ They watched Him, and sent forth spies, which 
feigned themselves to be righteous, that they might take 
hold of His speech, so as to deliver Him to the rule and to 
the authority of the governor” (Luke 20. 20). We know 


1 What apocryphal Gospel I will not venture to decide. The Gospel of 
Peter at any rate was known notso many miles away from the place where this 
fragment was discovered. 
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that the evidence given was not of one, but of many (Matt. 
26. 59, 60; Mark 14. 55-59), and that it had reference to 
words, not-to acts. We know that the last witnesses 
called at the trial misrepresented what our Lord had said, 
but did not actually invent charges against Him.’ This 
fragment might then be taken to represent some of the pre- 
vious evidence. We have seen how in every case there 
seems to be some reason for considering that it has refer- 
ence to some utterances in the four canonical Gospels. 
It only remains to ask, Were these so-called Logia suited 
for this purpose? Very much so, I think. Logion 1, if 
the former part was quoted as accurately as the latter—it 
may have been misquoted—in its entirety must .have 
irritated any self-righteous Pharisee when it came to his 
ears. Logion 2 was, it seems to me, introduced because 
of its use of the expression ‘‘the Father.” I know of no 
passage in the Old Testament where it is used of God the 
Father in the way in which our Lord used it. Isaiah 9. 6 
is the only one that approaches to it. We know how our 
Lord’s use of the term “ My Father”’ irritated the Jews (i.e., 
the Jewish authorities), so that they sought the more to 
kill Him. I am bound, however, to confess that this is 
the weakest link in my chain of argument from the pass- 
ages. Or, it may be that it is the spiritualising of the 
Sabbath that was attacked in this passage, for of course 
the Jews would object to that. We must then translate: 
If you do not make a true Sabbath of the Sabbath. The 
noun ga8Patiopos is used of a spiritual Sabbath (Heb. 
4, 9). If Logion 3 misrepresents John 7. 37, then we 
are told that after He had said the words there recorded 
“‘some of them would have taken Him.’ And if its last 

1 The use of the present tense in the formula "Inoofs Néyec might perhaps be 
said to weigh against this view, as if ¢\eyey was the only possible form in such 
a case; but whatever view be taken of these fragments, ’I. \éyec must be taken 


as equivalent to ‘‘ This is a saying of Jesus,” and in my view these were taken 
and testified to as specimen sayings of Jesus. 
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words refer to John 9. 41, then they were an answer to an 
objecting question of the Pharisees. Of Logion 4. we can 
say nothing. If I am right in my restoration of the first 
half of Logion 5, our Lord’s words were an answer to a 
violent attack upon Him for blasphemy; and if Harnack 
is_right about the second half, the scribes would be ready 
to attack Him for having misquoted their canonical Scrip- 
tures to suit His own purposes. The words about the 
prophet and the physician in Logion 6 go back to the dis- 
course in the synagogue at Nazareth, at the end of which 
very violent measures were taken against our Lord. And, 
in conclusion, what would be likely to irritate the Phari- 
saic pride more than to be told that our Lord had compared 
His disciples—/ilzi glebe as they most of them were, and 
one a publican, and all, or nearly all, of them despised 
Galileans—to a city so built on a high mountain, and so 
firmly settled, that it could not fall or be hid? If the 
question is asked why they were not recorded in any of 
the canonical Gospels, I answer, Because they were fruit- 
less in result, and would serve no object by being inserted ; 
no two witnesses could agree as to what had been really 
said. 
Hewry A. REDPATH. 
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ARK THE TWO EPISTLES IN 2 CORINTHIANS? 


THE document which is described in our Bibles as the 
“Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians ”’ 
has always been regarded by commentators as an especially 
difficult one; and among its difficulties none has been felt 
more strongly than the striking difference between the rela- 
tion of the Apostle to the Corinthian Church revealed to us 
in the first nine chapters, in which he almost exhausts the 
resources of language in describing the fulness of his joy at 
their reconciliation to himself after a temporary estrange- 
ment, and the relation which appears to be revealed to us 
in the four concluding chapters, in which the estrangement 
appears to be present and not past. 

More than a century ago Semler suggested that these 
portions did not originally belong to the same epistle. He 
seemed to regard the contrast between them as sufficient 
evidence for his theory, and did not seek for further proof; 
and he complicated the theory by advocating further alter- 
ations of the text, some of which he afterwards abandoned 
or modified. In fact he divided 2 Corinthians into three 
epistles: (1) 2 Corinthians i—viii., to which he added 
Romans xvi. and 2 Corinthians xiii. 11 to end; (2) 2 
Corinthians x. 1 to xii. 11; (3) 2 Corinthians ix. Meyer, 
in his reply to this theory, endorsed the statement of Hug, 
that we might as well divide the wept ceddvov of Demos- 
thenes into two orations because the first part is calm and 
the second part vehement. Semler’s theory did not for 
a long time gain much acceptance even in Germany, and in 
England it was completely ignored ; so much was this the 
case that Dean Alford in his Introduction to 2 Corinthians 
acknowledged that he derived his information about the 
theory from Meyer’s reply to it. In process of time, how- 
ever, fresh advocates appeared in Germany; and in the 
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year 1870 Professor Hausrath, of the University of Heidel- 
berg, published a pamphlet, entitled Der Vier-Capitel-Brief 
des Paulus an die Corinther, in which he advocated the 
division of 2 Corinthians into two separate epistles; the divi- 
sion being made at the end of the ninth chapter. Hausrath 
went into more detailed proof of his theory than Semler 


had done; he particularised four points of difference which 


had arisen between St. Paul and the Corinthian Church : 
(1) The case of the incestuous person ; (2) Suspicions about 
the collection for Jerusalem; (3) The announcement of St. 
Paul’s approaching visit to Corinth and the subsequent 
postponement of the visit; (4) The controversy with the 
Judaising party there. Taking these points one by one, 
he claimed that he could show that chapters x.—xiil. of 
2 Corinthians represent an earlier stage of the controversy 
than chapters xxiii. The treatise is marked by acuteness 
and ability, but in discussing each of the four heads Pro- 
fessor Hausrath frames hypotheses about the position of 
things at Corinth, and the accusations brought against the 
Apostle, which do not appear to me to be capable of being 
sufficiently established to be made in their turn the founda- 
tions of an important theory; and by far the most telling 
part of the reply which was made by Professor Klopper to 
the pamphlet is, in my opinion, his examination of some of 
these hypotheses. 

Since 1870 the question has become to some extent an 
open one in Germany, but in England it has as yet received 
very slight notice; commentators, when they do not ignore 
it altogether, generally confining themselves to a passing 
reference to Klopper’s refutation of Hausrath’s treatise. 

A sentence in a short introduction to an unfinished Com- 
mentary by Bishop Lightfoot, which has been published 
since his death, seems to me to suggest that that great 
scholar regarded the matter as one which should not 
be quite so summarily disposed of, for he classes both 
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Hausrath’s and Klépper’s treatises among works which 
will well repay examination, while at the same time he 
refrains from expressing any opinion on the theory or even 
stating it. This reserved attitude, taken in connection with 
his respectful mention of both the opponents, makes it 
probable that he suspended his judgment on the matter, 
and that had time and strength been spared to him he 
would have further investigated a subject which his words 
implied to be one that would repay investigation. 

It was not by any of these writers that my own attention 
was first called to the question, but by a remark which was 
made in my hearing by the late Dr. Reichel, Bishop of 
Meath, to the effect that he was convinced that there were 
two epistles in 2 Corinthians, and that the last written 
stands before the earlier. Though I had a very high 
respect for his acuteness of mind and profound scholarship, 
I was at first strongly prejudiced against what appeared to 
me to be a mutilation of the Epistle; but as from time to 
time I closely examined the text, proofs of various kinds 
appeared to multiply, all converging to the same conclu- 
sion—that the epistle referred to in 2 Corinthians ii. 4 as 
written é€« moddRs OrAtpews Kal cuvoyns Kapdias was not 
our 1 Corinthians but an epistle whose closing portion we 
possess in chapters x.—xiii. of 2 Corinthians. 

It occurred to me that if these were two separate 
epistles, written by the same writer, with only a short 
interval between them, and referring to the same circum- 
stances seen from such very different standpoints, it was 
not improbable that there might be some passages in 
which the epistle which was written later might refer back 
either to the very phraseology of passages in the earlier 
epistle, or to the acts or purposes spoken of, or the 
thoughts or feelings which underlay the words of those 
passages. . 

I think that I have discovered three such pairs of 
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corresponding passages, and I would specially call the 
attention of the critical reader to the fact in each of these 
pairs—the act, or purpose, or feeling, which in 2 Cor- 
inthians x.—xiii. is present or future, in 2 Corinthians 
i.ix. is spoken of as belonging to the past. 

The first of these passages which I shall adduce is 
2 Corinthians xiii. 10: ‘For this cause I write these 
things while absent that I may not when present deal 
sharply” dua todro tadta dmov ypadw, wa Tapov pm) 
ATOTOMMS YXPHTwMAL. 

With this I would compare 2 Corinthians ii. 3, ‘‘ And I 
wrote this very thing, lest when I came I should have 
sorrow.” Kat éypawa todro avtd, tva wn Mav AVIV Exo. 
This is the very paragraph in which the Apostle is speaking 
of having written out of much affliction, so that unless the 
correspondence between the passages be merely apparent, 
it is a direct identification of 2 Corinthians xiii. 10 as 
part of the epistle referred to in 2 Corinthians ii. 4 as 
written é« Todds Oripews. 

The second passage from 2 Corinthians x.-xiii. which I 
wish to adduce is taken from the same chapter as the last. 
It is 2 Corinthians xiii. 2, “If I come again, I will not 
spare,” é€ay €XOw eis TO Tad od deicowar. With which I 
compare 2 Corinthians i. 23, ‘‘To spare you I forbare to 
come unto Corinth,” qevddpevos tudv ovKxets AOov els 
Kopw ov. If ‘‘ovx«ets’’ here be taken in its usual meaning as 
equivalent to ‘‘no more,” ‘‘not again,” the parallelism of 
the two passages will be even clearer than it is in either 
the Revised or Authorised translations. That it should be 
thus translated can, I think, be proved, not only because 
this is the proper meaning of the word; whereas the 
rendering of our Authorised translation ‘‘ Not as yet” 
would represent ov7w; but also because St. Paul carrying 
on the thought in the following verse adds ‘‘ But” (or 
“For,” which has strong manuscript authority) “I deter- 
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mined this for myself, that I would not come again to 
you with sorrow.’ Here there can be no doubt as to 
the meaning of the word wd\w. It is in fact the very 
word which he employed in 2 Corinthians xiii. 2. 

The passages which I have quoted from, 2 Corinthians 
X.-xlli., are both taken from the closing chapter, and the 
corresponding passages from 2 Corinthians i.ix. have been 
found near the opening of the epistle. This is what might 
have been expected a priori in letters standing to each other 
in the relation in which I contend that these epistles 
stand. It would in such a case be highly probable that 
the opening part of the later letter would. contain refer- 
ences to the thoughts and plans which had occupied the 
mind of the writer when he was concluding the letter 
which immediately preceded it. 

The next passage to which I would ask the critical 
reader to turn is to be found in 2 Corinthians x. 6: 
“ Being in a readiness to avenge all disobedience, when 
your obedience shall be fulfilled”’; but the corresponding 
passage in 2 Corinthians i.-ix. is, like the two former 
ones, taken from the portion of the epistle where St. Paul 
is speaking of the letter written ¢€« qwoAAjs Ortpews. It 
will be found in 2 Corinthians ii. 9: “‘ For to this end 
also did I write, that I might know the proof of you, 
whether ye are obedient in all things.”” His words imply 
that he is satisfied that they are now obedient in all 
things; and later on he expressly asserts this; for in 2 
Corinthians vii. 15, 16 he says (speaking of the result of 
Titus’s mission), ‘‘ Whilst he remembereth the obedience 
of you all, how with fear and trembling ye received him. 
I rejoice therefore that in everything I am of good courage 
concerning you.” He is now so far from any longer enter- 
taining the purpose ‘‘to avenge disobedience,” that he 
gives the Corinthian Church a carte blanche in the matter 
of forgiveness in the very next verse to the one which 
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I have quoted as a parallel. ‘‘To whom ye forgive any- 
thing I forgive also.” .2 Corinthians ii. 10. 

These pairs of corresponding passages, important as 
I believe them to be, form but a-portion of the mass of 
evidence which can be produced. The best way of giving 
an idea of the number of ways in which this theory can 
be tested will be to mention briefly some of the alterations 
in the opinions that are held concerning the time and 
place of origin of 1 and 2 Corinthians, which would 
necessarily follow from the establishment of the theory 
as I hold it. 

But I must first state the theory itself more fully than 
I have as yet done. The thesis which I have to prove 
is this—That there were four epistles written by St. Paul 
to the Corinthian Church. The first of these is alluded 
to in 1 Corinthians v. 9, and is now admitted by almost 
all commentators to be lost. The second is our 1 
Corinthians. The beginning of the third epistle and the 
end of the fourth are lost, having perished before the 
first copy of our existing texts was made—very possibly 
from the same cause to which we owe the destruction of 
the first letter. It is probable from the allusions in 2 
John 12 and 3 John 138, that some at least of the 
epistles were written on papyrus, which is a very perish- 
able material and could easily be destroyed by constant 
handling or by any one out of the many accidents to which 
papers are exposed. (Bishop Lightfoot in his note, on the 
lost epistles of St. Paul,to the Philippians reminds us 
that ‘‘on the ground of inspiration we cannot assuredly 
claim for the letters of the Apostle an immunity from the 
ravages of time, which was denied to the words of the 
Saviour Himself.”) The part which remains to us of the 
third Epistle is, as I believe, contained in 2 Corinthians 
X.-xlll., and the fourth Epistle in 2 Corinthians i —ix. 
The fourth Epistle is probably almost entire; for the 
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closing verses of 2 Corinthians vii. have all the appear- 
ance of being the conclusion of the discussion of the 
troubles which had agitated the Apostle but were now 
happily ended; and in the eighth chapter he passes to the 
topic of the Collection, which in 1 Corinthians comes 
at the end of all the doctrinal and disciplinary discussions, 
and immediately before the final messages and salutations. 
How the maker of the first copy of these epistles came 
to unite in one the fragments of two letters cannot of course 
be shown with certainty; but I think we may perceive a 
very probable cause for his mistake. The closing portion 
of the fourth Epistle, which forms the ninth chapter of 2 
Corinthians, refers to an approaching visit to be paid by 
the Apostle, while the tenth chapter also speaks of a visit. 
It is indeed a visit of a very different kind. There is an 
apparent resemblance concealing a deep-seated difference ; 
but this is precisely the complexion of things which would 
be likely to mislead a copyist, and cause him to unite the 
two, placing the epistle which had lost its beginning after 
the epistle which had lost its conclusion. Once the mis- 
take was made it would be irreparable, and would be 
necessarily followed by all subsequent copies. The Jews! 
used to show their respect for sacred manuscripts in a very 
different way from that which would be followed by the 
men of the nineteenth century. We would preserve them, 
carefully in our libraries. They used reverently to bury 
the papyrus or parchment lest it should ever be put to 
unhallowed uses; and as we know that in the earliest days 
the Christian Church followed in many things the customs 
of the Synagogue, it is probable that when a copy had been 
made on very superior material, the Jewish mode of sepul- 
ture would be the fate of the old and tattered pieces of 
papyrus which we would have looked on as so priceless. 
This is an outline of the theory, and I will now state 
briefly its necessary consequences. If it be true, 2 Corin- 
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thians x.—xill. must have been written from Ephesus, not 
from Macedonia; 1 Corinthians cannot be the Epistle re- 
ferred to in 2 Corinthians ii. 3; and, furthermore, it must 
have been written at a longer interval before the departure 
of the Apostle from Ephesus than has been generally — 
supposed hitherto. It is scarcely possible that a false 
theory, which necessitated such various changes, would not 
expose itself to conclusive refutation under some of these 
heads; and it is still more unlikely that there could pos- 
sibly be an apparently strong confirmation under every one 
of them, if the theory were really false and the changes 
were aberrations from the true point of view. I hope to 
be able to show that there is so strong a confirmation of 
the theory derived from each of these separate and distinct 
means of testing it, as is incompatible with the falsehood of 
the theory itself. 
J. H. KENNEDY. 
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SURVEY OF LITERATURE ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Tam craving for union among Christian Churches has already 
given rise to a large and varied literature, but no book recently 
published seems to strike so keen a blow at the true root of 
alienation as Dogma in Religion and Oreeds in the Church, by John 
Kinross, D.D., Principal of St. Andrew’s College, University of 
Sydney (James Thin, Edinburgh). The author is not one of 
those to whom dogma is-a red rag. On the contrary, he has 
mastered dogmatic theology, and advocates its. claims. But he 
insists that its province and function have been misunderstood, 
and that it has been allowed needlessly to sever Churches. He 
seeks to divide dogmas into fundamental and non-fundamental, 
and holds that the incarnation and the atonement must be in- 
cluded in the Church’s creed. It may be doubted whether this is 
the surest way to union. Personal and practical submission to 
Christ as King is undoubtedly that which constitutes member- 
ship in the Christian Church. Not the acceptance of certain 
truths about Christ, but allegiance to Him as our moral Supreme, 
is the essential of Christianity. Were this universally recognised, 
Churches would make less of their doctrinal differences, and, even 
though they remained apart, would approach one another in 
spirit. Dr. Kinross’ book is timely, and is well worth pondering. 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, has issued through 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice. 
His theory of the Atonement is that “the Holy Sacrifice of the 
God-Man meets, on behalf of a beloved but sinful race, the 
necessary moral demand in the Nature of God the Righteous for 
the judgment and condemnation of sin.” This idea is arrived at 
by steps which are justified to reason, and which are stated in 
language calculated to avoid giving offence to sensitive persons. 
In answering the question, Can there be forgiveness without 
sacrifice P perhaps Dr. Hall bases his answer too much on con- 
siderations arising out of the Divine nature, and makes too little 
of the consequences to man which would result from forgiveness 
without any demonstration of the evil of sin. The small volume 
is easily read, and those who read it will recognise the clearness 
of its thinking. It may be added that itis a beautiful specimen 
of American printing. 
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We have also received Catholic Christianity, by the Rev. Lewis 
C. Price (Messrs. James Parker & Co.); a text-book of Church 
teaching for those desiring to become good Catholic Christians, 
with instruction as to what they must believe and do. Written 
by a High Churchman, it is well fitted ‘to serve his purpose.— 
The Four First Things, and other Essays, by J. C. A. Brown (Hlliot 
Stock) ; meditations, with occasional flashes of insight.—A Plea 
for the Unborn, by Henry Smith (Watts & Co.) ; an argument 
that children could, and therefore should, be born with a sound 
mind in a sound body, and that man may become perfect by 
means of selection and stirpiculture. A volume in which a good 
cause is spoiled by extravagant statement and ill-judged argu- 
ment.—Prayer in the Four Gospels, by W. HE. Winks (Baptist 
Tract and Book Society), in which statistics regarding the 
allusions to prayer in the Gospels are given, with the result that 
in the Gospel of St. Luke—the Gospel of our Lord’s humanity—a 
larger number of instances of His praying and speaking of 
prayer are found.—The Ideal City, the Crowning Vision of Patmos, 
by Rev. John Thomas, M.A., of Liverpool (Arthur H. Stockwell 
& Co.), carefully thought, well written, and edifying interpreta- 
tions of the New Jerusalem, with too much pressure of details of 
symbolism.—From Messrs. Alexander and Shepheard we haye 
The Witness of History to Baptist Principles, by W. T. Whitley, 
M.A., LL.M., Cambridge, in which a number of passages which 
are supposed to favour Baptist principles are brought together ; 
and The Early Churches of Great Britain prior to the Coming of 
Augustine, by J. Hunt Cooke, in which the evangelical teaching 
and resistance to Rome which characterized those Churches are 
brought out.—The Science of Lverlasting Life, by Rev. Gordon P. 
Proctor, M.A., Beverley, is issued through Messrs. Skeffington & 
Son, and is a brief exposition of the beginning and maintenance of 
everlasting life by one who believes that the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration is absolutely necessary for the understanding of 
Christianity.— Sermons and Addresses, by W. C. Wheeler, M.A., 
Wimbledon (Messrs. James Parker & Co.), remind us of Hare’s 
Village Sermons by their broad sense, clear perception of what is 
vital in religion, and perfectly lucid style.—Rabbi Wijnkoop’s 
Manual of Hebrew Syntax has been translated by Dr. Van den 
Biesen, and is recommended by Cardinal Vaughan. (Luzac & Co.). 

Marcus Dops. 


THE MODERN OVERESTIMATE OF PAUL’S 
RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Or late years there has been a decided inclination in 
certain quarters to overestimate the place and influence of 
Paul in the origination and early diffusion of Christianity. 
In some cases this has been done almost to the extent of 
putting Christ aside altogether, and making Paul the real 
founder of the Christian faith and Church. This course 
has been followed more especially by anti-supernaturalist 
critics, but even authors of the more positive and Catholic 
side have sometimes manifested the same tendency. 

In general we may say that this overestimate of the part 
played by Paul in the founding of Christianity has been a 
characteristic of the more immediate school of Baur. This 
fact is frankly acknowledged by Professor Pfleiderer himself. 
He says:—‘“‘ In the case of the earlier theologians of the 
so-called Tubingen School there was perceptible a certain 
inclination, in dwelling on the theological originality of the 
Apostle Paul, to put into the background his religious 
dependence on Jesus in such a way that it might seem asif 
Christianity had proceeded really not from Jesus, but from 
Paul. That was, indeed, never Baur’s opinion ; but in his 
pupil Schwegler’s account of primitive Christianity an in- 
ference of this kind might undoubtedly seem to be implied. 
The inference has been subsequently made by others, and 
most distinctly by the philosopher Edouard von Hartmann, 
in his work on the Entwickelung des religiisen Bewusstseins 
der Menschheit. According to Von Hartmann, Paul, as 
‘the inventor of heathen (Gentile) Christianity and the 
dogma of Salvation,’ is alone entitled to be considered the 
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author of the Christian religion of Salvation.”* And 
Pfleiderer himself admits that, “It is true that the Messianic 
movement would not have become the universal religion 
of Christianity without the work of Paul.”? Again, he 
elsewhere says, ‘‘ It was Paul who rescued the life-work of 
Jesus from sticking fast, and perishing under the ban of 
Jewish traditionalism, inasmuch as he freed the Christian 
faith from the religion of the law, and thereby first made it 
an independent religion, and a religion for humanity.” ? As 
a very high authority says, “For this writer Paulinism is 
Christianity.” 

As a pronounced example of the same tendency in our 
own country we may adduce The Natural History of 
Christianity by Dr. William Mackintosh. In this volume 
the author would fain persuade us to believe that Paul is 
practically the founder of Christianity as commonly under- 
stood. He draws a sharp “distinction between the religion 
of Jesus and the Pauline or Christian religion,” that is, the 
prevalent Christianity from Christ downwards. He speaks 
of the passage from the one to the other as ‘‘a fall,’’ and says, 
‘This fall consisted in the conversion of the simple doctrine 
of Jesus into the complex dogma of St. Paul, by which the 
whole subsequent development of Christian theology has been 
determined.’ * And again he says, “‘ It is just possible that 
the religion of Jesus, in its simple, calm, and somewhat 
jejune form, could not of itself have maintained its place in 
the world, nor have supplied the generating principle of a 
renovated society. But St. Paul, by retaining in connexion 
with it some of the inherited forms of religious thought, and 
by casting it in the historico-dogmatic form in association 
with the life and person of Jesus, was enabled to procure for 
it entrance into men’s minds.” > In view of the above, and 


1Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lectures, 1885, pp. 8 £. (3rd edition). 

2 Ibid., p. 10. 8 Urchristenthwm, pp. 27 f. 

* The Natural History of the Christian Religion, pp. 402 ff. 
5 Tbid., pp. 338 f. 
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much more to the same effect, Professor Bruce has good 
ground for his assertion that ‘‘On the Tiibingen theory, 
Christianity would have been a failure but for Paul,’ and 
for his protest against “‘ the widespread tendency to make 
him the author of Christianity.” 

There must, of course, be some ground to give a semblance 
of truth to the view that Paul is the originator and 
founder of Christianity, and the apparent ground is not 
difficult to find. It lies mainly in the fact that he is the 
greatest enunciator of Christian truth, and people do not 
always distinguish between the enunciator and the origi- 
nator. Christ Himself 7s Christianity, and it was not so 
much His work to formulate it as to be Christianity and 
to make it. But Paul as an apostle enunciated, and, as a 
man of logical mind and training, naturally worked out in 
somewhat systematic form, the truth existing and incarnate 
in Christ, and no doubt gave the shaping of the doctrines a 
flavour of his own idiosyncrasy. Nevertheless he is only 
the enunciator, the expositor of what is in Christ, and he 
did not originate the doctrines any more than does the 
theologian of the present day, when he enunciates and 
expounds them in his system of theology. 

Furthermore, when the death of Christ took place, a new 
factor of prime importance was introduced, a new point of 
departure was reached in~the development of Christian 
doctrine. The Crucifixion called for an explanation of 
its meaning, and this led the way to a full statement and 
enunciation of the doctrine of the Atonement, of which 
Christ in His teaching had naturally only given the germ, 
His death not yet being an accomplished fact. This exposi- 
tion of the atoning significance of Christ’s death it fell to 
Paul as well as to Peter and John to make, but this by no 
means proves that he was the originator of the doctrine. 
It already existed as an historical fact in the Crucifixion, 

1 Apologetics, pp. 413, 416. 
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and he only gave expression to it. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of doctrine resulting from Christ’s promise of the 
Spirit to guide the apostles into all truth (John xiv. 26, xv. 
18) led to a fuller statement of doctrine all along the line. 
In this development, Paul, like the other apostles, had his 
share, otherwise there would have been no great reason for 
his existence as a revealer of Christian truth. But because 
of this further development of the truth beyond the mere 
teaching of Jesus Himself, we must not be misled to regard 
the Apostle as the founder or inventor of Christianity, or 
eyen of any special truth which he may have enunciated. 
Not only is all the developed doctrine to be found in germ in 
Christ’s own teaching; it fully exists in the personal Christ, 
and Paul merely gives us an enunciation of it. 

In passing from the substance of Christianity to the 
evidence for it, we find without doubt that the evidence 
furnished by Paul and his experience is of the very highest 
importance. The facts of his Pharisaic upbringing and 
belief, his position as a contemporary and a persecutor 
who knew all about Christianity as looked at from the side 
of its deadly enemies, the suddenness and sincerity of his 
conversion, his complete surrender of all for Christ, his 
manifold persecutions and his final martyrdom, all enthu- 
siastically borne, form a proof of the weightiest kind. 
Furthermore, this proof is greatly intensified by the fact 
that his first four epistles are acknowledged by all fair and 
competent critics to be unquestionably genuine, and written 
before A.D. 60, so that we have an accepted foundation on 
which to rest the proof. Altogether the proof from Paul 
has the great advantage of being very definite, capable of 
being expressed in brief form and of being easily grasped, 
so that it is one of the most useful working apologetic 
arguments. But any such overestimate as would make it 
the only reliable, or even the supreme proof of Christianity 
is a mistake, and can be productive only of evil. Such a 
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view is not only an aberration from historical fact, but it 
introduces confusion, if we may so say, into the curve of 
Christianity by making what should be a perfect circle, with 
Christ for its centre, into an ellipse with Paul and Christ 
for its two foci. Moreover, it ultimately tends to weaken 
the proof by leading inquirers to look to Paul for the 
supreme evidence for Christ, instead of looking directly to 
Christ Himself; in other words, to look to the moon for 
the evidence of the existence of the sun, rather than to the 
sun itself. Our object is to show that the general view 
stated above is exaggerated, if not altogether untrue. 

For one thing, Christianity and the Christian Church 
existed before the conversion of Paul, and even in spite of 
all his bitter persecution. He refers once and again, in his 
four unquestionable Epistles, to his furious persecutions of 
the Church: “I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
worthy to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
Church of God’ (1 Cor. xv. 9); and again: ‘“‘ Beyond 
measure I persecuted the Church of God and made havock 
of it” (Gal. i. 18). Furthermore, Christianity and the 
Church not only existed before his conversion, but were 
widely spread and still spreading. He speaks of ‘‘ the 
Churches in Judea which were in Christ ’’ before his con- 
version (Gal. i. 22); and when he was arrested by Christ 
on his way to Damascus, he was on an errand of persecu- 
tion, which shows that the Church had already gained a 
settlement in that distant city. From all this it appears 
most clearly that Christianity and the Church not only 
existed, but had obtained a wide hold before his conversion, 
and that even in spite of his fanatical persecution ; and 
how, then, can it be said with any reason that Paul was 
the founder of Christianity and the Christian Church, which 
he did his very utmost to annihilate ? 

We would draw attention to the important fact that, 
though Paul was the Apostle of the Gentiles, he was 
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plainly not the first to preach the gospel to them and 
admit them into the Christian Church. Before his 
apostolic work began, Philip the Evangelist had already 
admitted the Ethiopian eunuch; Peter had baptized 
Cornelius and his circle; and we readthat they “‘ that were 
scattered upon the tribulation that arose about Stephen 
travelled as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 
speaking the word to none save only to the Jews. But 
there were some of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, 
when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Greeks 
also, preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand of the 
Lord was with them; and a great number that believed 
turned unto the Lord” (Acts xi. 19-21, R.V.). The 
statement of Weizsiicker—‘‘ There can be no doubt that 
the marvellous extension of the faith beyond the limits of 
Judaism, in other words, Gentile Christianity, was due to 
Saul, soon now to be called Paul, and to no other ’”’'—goes 
quite beyond the New Testament record. 

If we turn our attention to the great mother-churches 
of the first Christian age, those Churches which were the 
centres of Christian life, influence, and conquest, we shall 
find, singularly enough, that only one of them owed its 
origin to Paul, and that one of the less important. The 
first of these mother-churches is that of Jerusalem; but 
with the founding of this one, of course, Paul had nothing 
todo. All that he did with regard to it was to persecute 
it to the uttermost. The next mother-church is that of 
Antioch; but the Apostle had just as little to do with the 
planting of this Church as of that at Jerusalem. It had 
been founded some years before Barnabas brought him 
upon the scene, and it was only the splendid success with 
which the Gospel met at Antioch that led Barnabas to seek 
and fetch Saul from Tarsus to be a fellow-helper (Acts xi. 
19-26). With Ephesus it is somewhat different. Paul 

1 Apostolic Age, vol. i. p. 93 (Williams and Norgate). 
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was the founder of the Ephesian Church (Acts xix.) ; but 
that Church can scarcely be regarded as of the first rank 
among the original mother-churches. As Weizsicker 
frankly admits, ‘‘ All that we know of the termination of 
Paul’s long residence there discloses not only a gloomy 
result, but absolutely a destruction of all his work,’ + and 
in any case, at a comparatively early date, the candlestick 
of Ephesus was removed out of its place. The next great 
mother-church we naturally mention is that of Alexandria; 
but with it also Paul had absolutely nothing to do. And 
last, and in some respects the most important of all, is the 
Church at Rome. But of this, again, we know for certain 
that the Apostle was not the founder. Several years before 
he ever saw Rome, in the year 58, when he wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans, the Church in that city must have 
been of many years’ standing. It was already influential 
and well known throughout infant Christendom: ‘ Your 
faith is spoken of throughout the whole world” (Rom. i. 
8); ‘‘ Your obedience is come abroad unto all men”’ (Rom. 
xvi. 19). Even making due allowance for the Church at 
Kiphesus, we may confidently say that the great evangelizing 
centres of the first Christian age owed their origin to other 
workers than Paul. The Churches which he founded in 
Asia, Macedonia, and Greece never attained to any such 
importance and influence as those of Jerusalem and 
Antioch, Alexandria and Rome. To quote from Renan: 
‘Hig Churches were either not very solid or they disowned 
him. The Churches of Macedonia and Galatia, which are 
indeed his own proper work, have little importance in the 
second and third centuries. The Churches of Corinth and 
Ephesus, which do not belong to him by a title so exclusive, 
pass over to his enemies, or do not feel themselves to be 
founded canonically enough if they have been founded only 
by him.” ? | 
1 Apostolic Age, vol. i. pp. 162, 165. 2 Saint Paul, pp. 563 f, 
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It might, however, have been possible on other grounds 
to make out a case for the high position claimed for Paul. 
He might have been the recorder of facts in our Lord’s 
life and work of such fundamental importance that without 
them Christianity and the Christian Church could not have 
survived. But this, we need scarcely say, is not the case. 
The facts with regard to our Lord’s history recorded by 
Paul, and not explicitly mentioned by the Evangelists, are 
few and unimportant. They are such as His appearances 
after the resurrection to the five hundred brethren, and to 
James (1 Cor. xv. 6, 7). Beyond all question, it is not on 
Paul’s Epistles, but on the record of the four Gospels, that 
the Church has always lived, and upon them it has always 
depended for that powerful picture of the life and character 
of Christ which has in all ages captivated and held in thrall — 
the minds, the hearts, and the imaginations of men. As 
their very place at the beginning of the New Testament 
implies, it is the Gospels and not the Epistles of Paul that 
form the foundations of Christianity and the Church. 
Without these Gospels Paul’s Epistles themselves would 
want their proper foundation; they would be left hanging 
in mid-air, and could not even be understood. ‘‘To people 
who had never heard the principal Gospel narratives, his 
Epistles would present insoluble enigmas at every line.” * 

It might, however, be supposable that the doctrines of 
Christianity revealed by Paul, and by him alone, are of such 
importance as to be absolutely essential to its existence 
in the world. But this is equally untenable. All the funda- 
mental doctrines which he reveals are already to be found 
in Jesus and the teaching of Jesus in the four Gospels. It 
is Christ, and not Paul, that is the originator of them. This 
will be seen at once by a rapid review of what are regarded 
as the leading characteristic..doctrines of the Apostle. He 
teaches the doctrine of universal sinfulness (Rom. iii. 23) ; 

1 Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, p. 83. 
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but so does Christ: ‘If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children” (Matt. vii. 11); ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God ”’ (John iii. 3). Paul teaches 
explicitly the divinity of our Lord (Rom. ix. 5, etc.) ; but so 
does Christ Himself when He says, ‘‘I and My Father are 
one”’ (John x. 30 with 33), and when He declares it to be 
the Divine purpose ‘‘ that all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father” (John v. 23). Paul teaches 
the doctrine of the Atonement; but so does Christ before 
him: ‘‘ The Son of Man came to give His life a ransom for 
many” (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45). Paul teaches justifi- 
cation, or salvation by faith in Christ; but so does the 
Master: ‘‘He that believeth on Me is not condemned” 
(John iii. 18) ; and again, in the Parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican, He says of the latter, “‘ This man went down 
to his house justified rather than the other’ (Luke xviii. 14). 
Paul teaches the doctrine of regeneration—‘‘ the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost” (Titus 
ili. 5) ; but so emphatically does Christ: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God”’ (John 
ili. 5). Paul teaches the federal headship of Christ; he 
calls Him ‘‘the last Adam’”’ (1 Cor. xv. 45); but so also 
does Christ : He speaks of Himself as ‘‘ the Son of Man,” 
and of His blood as ‘‘the blood of the new covenant” 
(Matt. xxvi. 28), in which latter expression we have to 
think of Him as our covenant or federal Head. Again, 
if the Apostle dwells on Christ’s headship over the angelic 
world and His cosmical relationship (Eph. i. 20, 21; Phil. 
ii. 9-11, etc.), is not the germ of this teaching already to be 
found in Christ’s own utterance: ‘‘ All power [authority ] 
is given unto Me in heaven and in earth’ (Matt. xxviii. 18)? 
One of the characteristic doctrines of Paul is said to be the 
contrast between “‘ the flesh and the spirit,” but we find the 
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germ of this also in Christ’s own teaching: ‘‘ That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit’? (John iii. 6; cf. also Matt. xxvi. 41). Paul 
teaches the universal destination of Christianity: ‘‘ There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free”’ (Col. iii. 11); but we 
have the same universalism already in Christ, and in the 
noblest key: ‘‘God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life ’’ (John iii. 16); ‘‘ This 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for 
a witness to all nations’ (Matt. xxiv. 14). Paul teaches the 
sovereignty of God in election; but Christ says, “ All that 
the Father giveth Me shall come unto Me” (John vi. 87). 
Once more, Paul teaches the resurrection, the last judgment, 
the future perdition of the wicked, and the blessedness of be- 
lievers, but so does Christ before him: ‘‘ The hour is com- 
ing, in the which all that are in their tombs shall hear His 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of judgment” (John vy. 28, 29). We need 
only to recall to mind the well-known passage in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew (vv. 31-46), closing with 
the solemn words, ‘“‘ And these shall go away into eternal 
punishment; but the righteous into eternal life.” Nothing 
can be more certain with regard to the doctrines that Paul 
teaches than that it is Christ who is the original, and not 
Paul, though at times the specific form may be his. In- 
deed, Paul himself, in one of his unquestioned Epistles, 
declares this in the most emphatic language: ‘‘I make 
known to you, brethren, as touching the gospel which was 
preached by me, that it is not after man. Tor neither did 
I receive it from man, nor, was I taught it, but it came 
to me through revelation of Jesus Christ”’ (Gal. i. 11, 12). 
‘“‘T know not,” says Godet, “of what part of the teaching 
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or work of Paul one would not find the principle already 
laid down in the life and words of the Lord. Jesus has, if 
I may say so, drawn the apex of the angle, of which Paul 
has only prolonged the sides.”’ ! 

In like manner it would be easy to show that there is no 
essential doctrine of Christianity taught by Paul which has 
not been explicitly taught by some one of the other New 
Testament writers; but to prove this in detail is quite 
unnecessary to our purpose. It is certain that if all Paul’s 
Epistles had been lost, our creed would in no material way 
be different from what it is, although the technical state- 
ment of some of the doctrines might be slightly different. 
This is settled most briefly and conclusively by Paul’s own 
emphatic declaration in Galatians ii. He tells us there 
that, when at Jerusalem, he compared his gospel with that 
of the three ‘‘ pillars, James, Cephas, and John,’ and he 
explicitly states, “‘They imparted nothing unto me, and 
gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship” 
(Gal. 11. 6, 9). Indeed, the whole passage shows most 
clearly that his teaching coincided with theirs. 

And what we have shown to be true with regard to the 
doctrines is equally true with regard to the organization and 
ordinances of the Church. They are all pre-Pauline. The 
government of the New Testament Church was very simple. 
It embraced two, or at the most three, classes of ordinary 
office-bearers, and all these existed before Paul entered on 
his apostolic work. This is true of the Deaconship. We 
read of its institution by the other apostles, when Paul 
was still Saul the persecutor (Acts vi.). The office of Elder 
also already existed before his conversion—was indeed older 
than Christianity itself. In any case, we read of its exist- 
ence at Jerusalem when Paul visited that city at the close 
of his first period of work at Antioch (Acts xi. 30), and it is 
certain that he did not institute it there. And if we regard 

1 [Introduction to the Epistles of St, Paul, pp. 619 f. 
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the Evangelist as a separate office, we find ‘‘ Philip, the 
Evangelist’ at his work (Acts viii.) before the conversion 
of the Apostle. In like manner, when we contemplate the 
Sacraments of the Church, we find them both in full 
practice before his memorable journey to Damascus. We 
gather this not merely from the Gospels and the record of 
his baptism in Acts ix. 18, but from his own unquestioned 
Epistles. He refers to the fact of his own baptism when 
he says, ‘‘ As many of ws as were baptized into Christ were 
baptized into His death’ (Rom. vi. 8, 4), so that Christian 
baptism must already have been in practice in the Church. 
The same is true of the Lord’s Supper. He speaks of his 
receiving the form of institution from Christ, and he declares 
expressly that it was instituted by Christ Himself (1 Cor. 
xi. 23-29). In other words, nothing new or important in 
the radical organization of the Church is due originally to 
Paul. 

With the preceding line of argument the fact agrees 
that the use of Paul’s Epistles among the earliest writers 
of the Church was by no means predominant, and is far 
from suggesting that he was the founder of Christianity. 
Indeed, the very opposite is the case. It is true that we 
find explicit mention of the Apostle and his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians in the Epistle of Clement of Rome; 
but that is very naturally accounted for by the fact that 
Clement is writing to the Corinthian Church. Certainly, 
unless we accept Hebrews as an Epistle of Paul, Clement’s 
Epistle bears almost as much the impress of Peter as of 
Paul. The influence of his Epistles on the Epistle of 
Barnabas and on the Didaché is small in the extreme, 
indeed, is scarcely traceable at all. In the Epistles of 
Ignatius (shorter recension) we have only six or seven 
very brief quotations or reminiscences. We do find a 
number of Pauline references in the Epistle of Polycarp, 
perhaps partly accounted for by the fact that the author 
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is writing to the Philippians, one of Paul’s Churches. In 
any case, taking the references as given in Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic Fathers, we find twenty-six from the Apostle 
Paul and nine from Peter, which shows a much higher 
proportion from the latter. When we come to Justin 
Martyr, we find that, with numerous references to the 
Gospels, there are only a few dim reminiscences and 
phrases traceable to Paul's writings, and not a single 
explicit quotation. Of course, in the great writers towards 
the close of the second century, such as Irenzus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alexandria, we find numerous quotations 
from the writings of the Apostle, but in no way dispro- 
portionate to their quotations from the rest of the New 
Testament. To quote again from Renan: ‘After Paul’s 
disappearance from the scene of his apostolic contests 
we shall see him almost forgotten. The second century 
scarcely speaks of him, and seems systematically to seek 
to efface his memory. His Epistles then are little read, 
and are of authority only for a very reduced group of 
Churches.” + Harnack is equally emphatic: ‘ Marcion 
was the first, and for a long time the only Gentile Christian 
who took his stand on Paul.”” Surely this does not look 
as if Paul were the founder of Christianity. 

But it may be said that the argument from the number 
of references in the earliest writers is a very superficial 
one. It may be that while the references are comparatively 
few, the type of doctrine that prevailed in the ancient 
Christian Church and literature is of the distinctive Pauline 
form. But this is not the case. Rather Paulinism s0- 
called was at a decided discount during the earliest Chris- 
tian ages, only shooting up now and then into prominence 
in the case of isolated men like Augustine. Indeed, the 
centuries before the Reformation may not unfairly be 


1 St. Paul, p. 564. 
2 Tistory of Dogma, yol, i. p. 284. 
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described as the non-Pauline age of the Church. It 
was only at the Reformation that the Apostle practically 
was discovered, and that the Pauline age began. 

Here we naturally turn first of all to the early and 
Catholic Creeds of the Church, and a brief glance is 
sufficient to show that in them the specialities of so-called 
Paulinism are conspicuous by their absence. In the 
Apostles’ Creed there is no certain trace of Paul, and 
it might have obviously been the same if he had never 
lived and written. Almost as much may be said with 
regard both to the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creeds. 
If there be expressions in them that remind us of Paul, 
they do not go very far. Indeed, the only doctrinal 
expression contained in the latter which reminds us of 
Paul is ‘‘ The Holy Spirit, the Lord, and the Giver of life”’ 
(cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18, 6), although the latter expression may 
just as likely be derived from our Lord’s utterance in 
John vi. 63. Evidently, if we are to accept the witness 
of the Creeds, their testimony is decidedly against regarding 
Paul as the founder or even predominant power in mould- 
ing the doctrine of the early Church. 

We must come to very much the same conclusion when 
we contemplate the type of doctrine found in the early 
Christian authors. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, shows a certain understanding of Paul’s mode 
of putting justification by faith, and that he belongs in a 
general way to his school, but he shows almost as much the 
special influence of Peter. In Barnabas we have a pre- 
valent type of style and thought quite unlike that of Paul, 
and a form of doctrine with scarcely a tincture of specific 
Paulinism. In the Didaché there is nothing of the dis- 
tinctive Pauline form. The same thing may be said to be 
true to a large extent with regard to the Ignatian Epistles ; 
and while Polycarp contains relatively many references to 
Paul, yet he is so intensely practical that it is difficult to 
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say whether his type of doctrine is more Petrine, or 
Johannine, or Pauline. The writings of Justin are much 
more Johannine than Pauline, as is seen from the fact 
that the Logos forms the centre of his theological system ; 
he has indeed scarcely any of the special traces of Paulinism 
at all. The same may be said of Theophilus of Antioch; 
and if it be not quite warrantable to describe Hermas as 
anti-Pauline, we may at least classify him as quite non- 
Pauline. Of the great authors at the close of the second 
century, there is not ‘one that can be characterised as 
pronouncedly Pauline in anything like the Reformation or 
modern sense. Irenzus, as might perhaps be expected, is 
more Johannine than Pauline; he has at the most only 
traces of ‘‘ Pauline thoughts,’ and certainly his strongly 
legal conception of Christianity is very different from the 
spirit and form of Paul’s representation. Clement of Alex- 
andria, like Irenzeus, is also more Johannine than Pauline, 
as may be seen in a general way from the prominence he 
gives to the idea of the Logos. The same may be said of 
Origen, and certainly both of these great Alexandrians 
present a striking contrast to Paul in their philosophising 
methods. As for Tertullian, his theology, like Paul’s, 
moved around the two centres of sin and grace, and he 
may have been the first step in the stairway that led up to 
Augustine, yet his system, with its doctrine of merit, its 
Montanistic aberrations and extreme asceticism, and its 
pronounced Chiliasm, can only in a modified sense be called 
Pauline. Indeed, the only author of the second century 
who shows decided devotion to Paul is the heretic Marcion, 
but he again differs widely from the Apostle in his fantastic 
Gnosticism, and in any case his movement soon died out. 
We do not need to come further down the stream of 
Christian literature than the close of the second century, 
for by this date the Christian doctrine and Church are both 
established, and down to this date the type of doctrine is 
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not such as to prove that Paul was the founder of Chris- 
tianity, or even the most important factor in shaping the 
doctrine of the ancient Church. Hven Weizsicker con- 
fesses: ‘‘ When we review the development of Christian 
theology in the period subsequent to Paul, we are aston- 
ished to find that only-a part of his work was taken up and 
carried out.” ' As Harnack puts it: ‘‘ The later develop- 
ment of the Church cannot be explained from Paulinism”’ ; 
and again, ‘‘The attempts at deducing the genesis of the 
Christian doctrinal system from the theology of Paul will 
always miscarry.”’ ® 

The most powerful argument, however, yet remains. 
Nothing can prove so effectively that Christ was at once 
the Founder and the very substance of Christianity as Paul’s 
own unquestioned epistles themselves. The Apostle, in- 
deed, would have been utterly horrified at the bare thought 
that he, and not Christ, should be regarded as the founder 
of Christianity, and would have met it with a characteristic 
“God forbid.” From the unquestioned epistles we learn 
that, instead of Paul being the originator of our religion and 
the rehabilitator of Christ, it is Christ Himself who is the 
very sum and substance of Paul’s teaching: ‘‘ I determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified”’ (1 Cor. ii. 2). He represents Christ as his 
very life: ‘‘I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 
ii. 20). He speaks of Christ as being his supreme glory: 
‘God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”’ (Gal. vi. 14). To him, “Christ is all and in 
all’’ (Col. iii. 11). But, indeed, there is no use in quoting 
individual passages, for the whole texture of the Epistles is 
of the same tenour. In view of this, surely nothing can 
prove more overwhelmingly than the Apostle’s own Epistles 
that Christ and not Paul was the originator, that it was not 


1 Apostolic Age, vol. i. p. 173. 
2 TWistory of Dogma, vol. i. p. 148 and p. 149, note. 
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Paul that made Christ, but Christ that made Paul what he 
was. We conclude, therefore, that Christianity, instead of 
becoming extinct if Paul had not appeared upon the scene, 
would have been very much the same in substance as it is, 
and would have had very much the same triumphant 
career. 

We need scarcely remark in closing that our contention 
in no way lessens the value of the apologetic argument 
derived from the conversion, life, and writings of the 
Apostle. The argument, indeed, remains exactly as it was 
before. Our line of thought only gives. increased force 
and prominence to the evidence for Christianity that ex- 
isted before Paul. It emphasises the fact that before and 
aback of Paul, and quite independent of him, there was 
evidence existing for Christianity so powerful as to conquer 
the bigoted Pharisee and persecutor, who had the means of 
attaining to full and first-hand knowledge of all the details. 
This evidence is nothing less than Christ Himself, who is 
at once the supreme evidence as well as the substance of 
Christianity. Our argument really removes Paul from 
standing in front of Christ and so far obscuring Him, and 
tends to bring Christ Himself directly and supremely into 
view, as the One who virtually speaks to us in Paul. 

ALEXANDER Marr. 


THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 


To those who are interested in the early history of Chris- 
tianity there probably has never been published a better 
sixpenny-worth than the little tract in which Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt introduce us to the newly-discovered 
leaf of The Sayings of Jesus. The reproduction of the 
original papyrus, the introduction, the text, the translation 
and notes, and the general remarks are all excellent. We 
VOL," Vt. 17 
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may express the hope that this publication will attract 
subscribers to the Egyptian Exploration Fund and the 
Greco-Roman branch of it. A subscription of one guinea 
per annum to the latter will entitle the subscriber to the 
annual volume, which is intended to be of about 300 
quarto pages, with facsimile plates of the more important 
papyri, under the editorship of the same two gentlemen 
who have produced this edition of the Logva. 

There will no doubt be guesses in plenty as to the way 
in which the dacune in the papyrus ought to be filled up. 
Even the best guesses will be worth little, unless they are 
supported by some sort of confirmatory evidence. Never- 
theless guessing is attractive, and even a foolish guess may 
suggest a clue to those who are wiser. I, therefore, venture 
to offer the following conjectures. 

The third saying (lines 11-21 in the papyrus) runs as 
follows :— 


(11) AErel 1C E[C]THN 

(12) €N MECQ TOY KOCMOY 
(18) KAI €N CAPKEl QQOHN 

(14) AYTOIC KAI EYPON NAN 
(15) TAC MEOYONTAC KAI 

(16) OYAENA EYPON AEIVO) 
(17) TA €N AYTOIC KAI NO 

(18) N€l H YYXH MOY Enl 

(19) TOIC YIOIC TWN ANWN 
(20) OT! TYQAO! EICIN TH KAP 
(21) AIA AYTWIN] KAI@) . . BAEIC() 


“ Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in 
the flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them, and My soul grieveth 
over the sons of men, because they are blind in their 
heart 2 
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After the above there is at least one line missing, pos- 
sibly more than one, where the bottom of the page has 
been frayed away, and then there follows, at the top of the 
next page, the defective line— _ 


(22) [....]..[.T]JHN NTWXEIA 


after which another Saying begins. 

Upon these two fragments the editors remark ‘‘ As it is 
uncertain how much has been lost after line 21, line 22 
may contain the end of the preceding Saying; but more 
probably it forms part of a distinct one.” _ 

No doubt they have reasons, which they do not give, for 
preferring the opinion that the two fragments belong to 
different Sayings. We may, however, observe that the 
words tupdos and mTwyela occurring in proximity to each 
other remind us of Revelation iii. 17, ‘‘and knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked,’ and suggests that m7wyelav may be part of the 
same Saying in which rv¢Ao/ occurs. If there be only one 
line missing, it is possible that the connexion may have 
been something like the following :— 


tid la 3 nn 

OTL TUPAOL ELow TH Kap 
‘ lal 

dia avTa@y, Kal od Brér 

ovo, TTwYoL Kal OvK 


oldacw Thy TTwWXELAV. 


“ Because they ure blind in their heart, and do not see, 
poor, and do not know their poverty.” 

Hyen if there be two or three lines missing, it is still 
possible that the third Saying may have been long enough 
to end with wrwyelav. To complete the third Saying and 
commence another would be likely to take more than two 
or three lines. The average length of the complete Sayings 
in the fragment is about seven lines. 

The fifth Saying (lines 23-30 in the papyrus) runs as 
follows :— 
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(23) [Aer]el [IC ONJOY EAN WCIN 
(24) [... .J€[. ..] . . O@)EO! KAI 
(25) [. .]JC@)O@) . €[. .] €CTIN MONOC 
(26) [. .JT@W €EFw ElMI MET AY 

(27) T[OY] €FElIPON TON’ AIGO 

(28) KAK€l E€YPHCEIC ME 

(29) CXICON TO =YAON KAW 

(30) €KEl EIMI 


“Jesus saith, Wherever there are . . . and there is 
‘(one) . . . alone,I am with him. Rarse the stone, and 
there thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood, and there am I.” 

“It seems fairly certain,” Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
remark, that this saying ‘‘offers a general parallel to 
Matthew xviii. 20—‘ For where two or three are gathered 
together,’ etc., though with considerable divergences. An 
extension of that verse which comes nearer to our passage 
is found in Ephraem Syr., Hvang. Concord. Expos., ec. 14 
(v. Resch, Agrapha, p. 295), where the important addition 
wht wnius est corresponds to moves here, and suggests that 
€IC should be read either at the beginning of line 25 or 
before ECTIN. The meaning may then be that wherever 
there are several believers, or even only one, Jesus is 
always present.”’ 

But it appears that the word a@@eo. occurs in line 24. 
“The remains of the letter before €OI! are consistent with 
© only, and those of the letter preceding suit A better than 
X or A, which seem to be the only alternatives.” We are 
therefore apparently compelled to read a@@eot, Therefore an 
alternative suggestion is made that ‘‘a contrast seems to 
be intended between the many ungodly and the one true 
believer: ‘ Where all men else are unbelievers, if only one 
is (faithful), I am with him.’ ”’ 

If we are to take a@eos in this sense, I venture to suggest 
that the passage, as it stands, without the addition of any 
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new thought, affords a meaning which, though perhaps 
somewhat unexpected, is at least quite clear, and consistent 
with the rest of the Saying. Is it not possible that the 
whole passage may have run somewhat as follows? 


(21) AErel iC, ONOY EAN WCIN 
(22) [ANAPEC KAI] A@EOI, KAI 
(23) [€l NOY €IC] ECTIN MONOC, 
(24) [A€FW] EFW EIMI MET AY 
(25) TOY. E€FEIPON TON «7.2. 


This would give to the whole Saying a clear and con- 
sistent meaning, that the presence of Him, “‘ by whom all 
things were made,’ and who “ upholdeth all things by the 
word of His power,” who “for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven,” and ‘‘ stood in the midst of the 
world,’ while his soul ‘‘ grieved over the sons of men,” is 
present even with the sinner and the ungodly, as He is in 
all creation :— 

“Jesus says: Wherever there be men, even ungodly men, 
and even if anywhere there is one alone, I say, I am with 
that one. Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find Me. 
Cleave the wood, and I am there.” 

But a better solution, if it be a possible one, would be to 
suppose adeo. to be a predicate, and the end of a first 
apodosis, to insert before, it the words ov« eiow, which 
would agree with the vestiges of uncertain letters, and to 
suppose before these words some such word as moto, 
padnrai, mpocevyouevot, or such like! The whole would 
then run: ‘‘ Wherever there may be disciples (or, faithful, 
etc.), they are not without God, and even if there is one 
alone, I am with him,” etc. The objection to this solution 
would be the difficulty of finding room for all the letters in 


1 This would agree best with the duplicate structure of the other Sayings. 
See below. 
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pabntai (wiotot, etc.). Possibly, however, this difficulty 
might disappear, if any of the requisite words could be 
represented by an abbreviation for which there would be 
space in the MS. It is not easy to say from the repro- 
duction how much space there would be. But it is said 
that the MS. itself is much clearer. If this solution could 
be adopted, it would bring us back to the first conjecture of 
Messrs. Hunt and Grenfell. The sense which it gives to 
the word @@eo. is perhaps better than that given in the last 
solution, or in that proposed by the editors. 

We are assuming that the letters aeot in line 22 repre- 
sent the word d@eo.. But perhaps this may not be so. 
Possibly the five letters may be the end of a longer word. 
If so, what can the longer word be? One thinks of the 
Homeric words fa6ceor and 7yda@co1, both of which were used 
by Christian poets or epigrammatists, though not in exactly 
the sense required here. Still it is hard to limit the mean- 
ing of words that had so long a life, and xal déxa nydGeor, 
“even ten righteous,’ would make good sense in line 24 
(compare Genesis xvill. 24, 26, 32). Other words. that 
might fit in at the beginning of the line are zévte, or 
Kal TEVTE, OF TVANEKTOL, OY TPOTEVYN, TpocEevyopevor, etc. 

Desiring to escape from the ‘ pantheistic’ interpretation 
of the latter part of this Saying, the editors propose another 
possible explanation of the words, namely, ‘‘to regard them 
as a parallel to Matthew vii. 7, ‘Ask, and it shall be given 
you,’ and as intended to teach the effort required in order 
to find Christ.” 

With the same object in view, Mr. Grenfell is reported 
to have suggested, in a lecture recently delivered at Scar- 
borough, “‘ that the saying really involved a promise to be 
with the true believer, not merely in the act of worship, 
‘where two or three are. gathered together,’ but in the 
every-day labour of the world. It was addressed to the 
pessimistic mind, which regarded toil and labour as 
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drudgery and sorrow, and what it said was, ‘ Labour is not 
sorrow. In labour you will find Me. I am with you just 
as much in toil and work as in fasting and meditation and 
prayer. My presence may be just as real to you when you 
raise the stone or cleave the wood, as when you are actually 
engaged in worship,’ and did they not think there was a 
peculiar dramatic fitness in the symbols used by the car- 
penter’s son ?’’ 

It is hard to resist an interpretation that is put so at- 
tractively. But it can hardly be denied that it is not the 
interpretation which naturally occurs to us when we read 
the words themselves without any preconceived theory as 
to their origin. In the case of a document about which we 
know so little, our safest plan will be to take everything 
that it says in the simplest and most natural sense, and 
then to construct our theories about the authorship or 
origin of the document. 

It is not intended by this to imply that the words in 
question must of necessity be taken in a pantheistic sense. 
They may mean no more than the words of the Psalm, 
which we have been accustomed to sing Sunday after Sun- 
day without any suspicion of unorthodoxy :— 

“Tf I climb up unto heaven, Thou art there: if I go 
down to hell, Thou art there also. 

“Jf I take the wings of the morning: and remain in the 
uttermost parts of the sea ; 

‘“‘Hven there also shall Thy hand lead me: and Thy 
right hand shall hold me.” ? 

‘With regard to the relation between the fragment and 
the other remains of early Christian literature, the editors 
express the opinion that it is quite possible that the sayings 
“embody a tradition independent of those which have taken 
shape in our canonical Gospels” (p. 18). This is better 


1 Scarborough Post, Thursday, August 12th, 1897. 
2 Psalm exxxix. (Prayer-Book Version). 
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than assuming that the work must have been founded on 
the Gospels, and then exerting our ingenuity to explain 
its variations from them. We have been too much in the 
habit of explaining everything by the historical and literary 
remains that have come down to us, and too ready to forget 
the obvious conclusions to be drawn from the preface to St. 
Luke’s Gospel. There was much in the early days of the 
Church of which little or no record has reached us, as there 
may have been many men, teachers, thinkers, or adminis- 
trators, whose names have been forgotten. One fact alone 
will illustrate the fragmentary nature of our knowledge of 
those times, that of nine or ten out of the twelve apostles 
whom the Master is recorded to have appointed to carry on 
his work and preach the Gospel to all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem, and to whom the traditions of later times ascribe 
the founding of a widely extended Church, there is not, 
outside of the Gospels, if we except a few words in the Acts 
of the Apostles, a single trace of any kind of certain historical 
record; and all that we know of the other two or three 
might be written down on two sides of aslate. This papyrus 
leaf from the rubbish-heap of Oxyrhynchus is like a broken 
branch floating up from asubmerged country. A comparison 
of it with the canonical Gospels tends to the same conclusion 
that was at once suggested by the fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter. It is impossible to be satisfied with the supposition 
that either could have been concocted from one or more of 
the four canonical Gospels. ‘The Gospels may have been in 
existence at the time when the Sayings were written out, 
and they may have been known to the writer of the Sayings. 
And if so, we have a simple explanation of the remarkable 
coincidence of the language of two of the Logia with the 
language of St. Luke’s Gospel, and of other resemblances to 
the language of the Gospels. But the writer must have 
used other sources in addition to the Gospels. He cannot 
have been dependent upon them alone. But the other view 
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is simpler, that the sayings were written independently of 
the Gospels, and that the coincidences are due to the resem- 
blance between two separate streams of tradition descend- 
ing from the same source. 

Whichever view we adopt, whether we suppose the writer 
of the Sayings to have had the Gospels before him or not, 
it would seem that the Sayings were collected before the 
canonical Gospels had acquired their present unique au- 
thority. Hither hypothesis, therefore, suggests a compara- 
tively early date. This, however, does not mean that we 
are prepared to go along with Professor Rendel Harris, who 
claims (Contemporary Review, September, 1897) that the 
contents of the fragment belong to the earliest age, that the 
sayings are, in fact, the first written record of the words 
that fell from the lips of Jesus, and that they represent the 
original source from which the canonical Gospels sprang. 
The arguments by which he supports this opinion do not 
appear to us to be convincing.! Nor do the Sayings them- 
selves appear to agree with it. They are too elaborate. 
Such double Sayings, for example, as Nos. 6 and 7, “A 
prophet is not acceptable in his own country, neither doth 
a physician work cures upon them that know him,” and, 
“A city built upon the top of a high hill can neither fall 
nor be hid,” do not look like the originals from which the 
simpler Sayings which we find in-the Gospels were derived, 
but seem rather to have been themselves made up by put- 
ting single Sayings together. The same duplicate structure 
appears also in the second Saying, ‘‘ Except ye fast to the 


1 Mr, Rendel Harris makes a valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
subject when he shows that both parts of the saying about fasting and keeping 
the Sabbath may be understood spiritually, and that such an understanding of 
them would be consistent with a stream of Christian teaching. But when he 
asserts that the logion was the source from which this stream of teaching was 
derived, he seems to go beyond the evidence. As he himself reminds us, the 
roots of this spiritual view of ordinances may be traced back to the Book of 
Isaiah, and there is nothing to show whether the logion was an early or a late 
fruit of it. 
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world ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of God; and 
except ye keep the sabbath ye shall not see the Father”’ ; 
and, if the lacune in Nos. 8 and 5 were filled up, we 
should probably find the duplication there also in a more 
complicated form. This does not look like the earliest 
presentation of the words of the Galilean Preacher. The 
condensation, the finished completeness, seem to stamp the 
sayings as coming from the study or the lecture hall 
rather than from the popular discourse in the village street 
or by the lake or mountain side. Of course it is possible to 
suppose that Jesus spoke in the style of the prophetical 
books. But if He did, this fragment is the first intimation 
that we have received of the fact, and the Sermon on the 
Mount is as unlike His original manner as the Johannine 
discourses. If the Logia be anything more than a manual 
composed for himself by some individual Christian with a 
taste for Hebrew poetry, we have now three styles of 
teaching attributed to Jesus—the Synoptic, the Johannine, 
and the style of these sayings. 

The judgment of the editors is that the Sayings ‘‘ were 
put together not later than the end of the first or the begin- 
ning of the second century”’ (p. 18). In reality our data 
seem as yet insufficient to determine either the exact date 
or the doctrinal character of the document. 

We have followed the editors in calling the Sayings 
Logia. We must, however, on second thoughts, express 
regret that this title has been applied to them in the way 
that it has. To use this term as a name for the papyrus is 
to prejudge a controversy which has not yet been decided, 
though the discovery of the fragment may be an important 
contribution towards its settlement. The fragment is, no 
doubt, an answer to those who reject the notion of a collec- 
tion of mere Sayings of our Lord as in itself incredible, but 
it does not prove that these Sayings were called doya,} 


1 “Not to speak of the absurdity of supposing a collection of our Lord’s 
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The editors assume off-hand that they were so called. On 
the first page of the Introduction they say that “‘ the docu- 
ment in question is a leaf from a papyrus book containing a 
collection of Logia or Sayings of our Lord.” It is certainly 
possible, or even probable, that these Sayings may have 
been called Logia. But there is no evidence yet that they 
were. When the editors say (p. 18) that ‘‘it is difficult 
to imagine a title better suited to a series of sayings, each 
introduced by the phrase Neyer Inoods, than Logia ; and the 
discovery strongly supports the view that in speaking of 
Aoyea Papias and Eusebius intended some similar collec- 
tion,’’ they lay themselves open to the old reply from those 
who hold a different opinion about the Logia mentioned 
by Papias, that Acyos would be just as suitable a title as 
Adyia, if not more suitable, and that, for all we know to 
the contrary, the Sayings may have been called Adyou by 
the writer. If there be any truth in the interesting sup- 
position of Mr. Rendel Harris, that the recurring formula, 
“Remember the words (tov Acywv) of the Lord Jesus, 
how He Himself said” (Acts xx. 35, etc.), refers to some 
such collection of Sayings as that to which the discovered 
leaf belonged (Contemporary Review, Sept., 1897), it would 
afford an argument to those who think that Ayo. would 
be the more likely title. 


Joun A. Cross. 


Sayings to have been made without any history of the occasions on which they 
were spoken, \éyia is one word, Adyo. is another. . . . Philo quotes as a 
Noywov . . . the narrative in Genesis iv. 15.”—Salmon’s Introduction to the 
New Testament (Fourth Edition), pp. 98, 99. 
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1. OnE of the oldest.and most trustworthy of Christian 
traditions attributes to Mark, St. Peter’s “‘ son,” a collec- 
tion of memoirs of St. Peter’s teaching, which was iden- 
_tified with the canonical Gospel Kata Mdpxov. In its 
earliest form the story comes from the Churches of Asia 
Minor, but it is confirmed by the witness of the Church of 
Riome and the Church of Alexandria. 

The Asiatic tradition describes Mark as St. Peter’s ‘‘in- 
terpreter.”1 The word is ambiguous; the épunvevs or 
Eppenvevtys (interpres) may be either the expositor who 
brings to light the veiled meaning of his master’s words,” 
or the translator who renders them into another tongue. 
But the literal sense prevails in later and Biblical Greek,* 
and it suits the manner of Papias and agrees with his con- 
text. As Link has recently shewn,* the phrase épynveuvtns 
Ilétpov yevowevos points to an office which Mark had ful- 
filled at a time previous to the writing of the Memoirs. 
He had once been Peter’s interpreter or dragoman, and 
Papias mentions the circumstance in order to shew that 
he was qualified to report accurately the teaching which 
he had not only heard, but had at the time translated 
from Aramaic into Greek.° That St. Peter had employed 


1 Papias ap. Eus., H.E., iii. 39. 

2 E.g., Hur. fragm., cw) 8 amopos épunveds Noywv. Plat. Ion, 5344, of dé 
TonTal ovdev aN’ 7) Epunvets OeGv. 

3 Of. ¢.g., Gen. xlii. 23, 1 Cor. xiv. 28. The word is used in this sense by 
Herodotus (ii. 125), and reappears in Xenophon (Anab. i. 2, 7). 

4 Th. Studien wu. Kritiken, 1896, 3. 

5 Bishop Lightfoot indeed (Clement, ii., p. 494) thought that “‘ when Mark is 
called épunvevris, ‘ the interpreter’ of St. Peter, the reference must be to the 
Latin, not to the Greek language,” his reason being that ‘‘ Greek was spoken 
commonly in the towns bordering on the Sea of Galilee, and that Peter must 
therefore have been well acquainted with it.’? But the colloquial use of a 
secondary language does not ensure ability to employ it in public speaking. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether Latin would have been easily understood by a 
Roman audience of the class addressed by St. Peter. That the Gospel which 
Mark intended for use at Rome was written in Greek admits of no doubt, 
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an interpreter in his intercourse with Western Churches 
seems to have been a recognised fact. Basilides claimed 
that he had received instruction in the faith from one 
Glaucias, who shared with Mark the distinction of being 
employed in this service.* 

John the Elder, whose witness Papias gives, had formed 
a clear estimate of the character and value of Mark’s work. 
It was not, he said, an orderly treatise, for St. Peter's 
teaching made no pretensions to method, being intended 
merely to satisfy the requirements of his catechumens (pos 
Tas ypelas érroveito Tas SivdacKadas) ; nor did it profess to 
be an exhaustive account of all that the Apostle said (éwa 
yparras, oS ameuvnwovevcev) ; its one aim was to record faith- 
fully all that the interpreter had heard or could recall, and 
this purpose was conscientiously fulfilled. In other words 
Mark limited himself to the task of simply putting together 
his recollections of St. Peter’s reminiscences, resisting the 
temptation to work them up into a literary form. The 
result was a careful report, but not an historical treatise ” 
(ov pévtor tafex =. 2. OY WoTEp aUYTAakw TOY KUpLaKaY 
movovpevos Aoywv).> Whether in compiling his materials the 
editor followed any chronological order or permitted himself 
to interpose an occasional explanatory note, the Elder does 
not say; but his words do not seem to exclude either of 
these suppositions. 
though the subscriptions of the Peshitto and Harclean Syriac versions seem to 
infer from its place of origin that it was a Latin work. 

1 Clem. Alex., Strom., vii. 17, T\avktay . . dv Ilérpou épunvéa. 

2 Taec must be explained, I think, by o’vratw, and ctvraéis implies artificial 
arrangement and literary skill, rather than chronological order; e.g., the 
writer of 2 Macc. comforts himself with the reflexion (xy. 39) : 76 rijs KaracKeufjs 
Tov Noyou Tépret Tas dKods Tay évruyxavdvTwy TH cwrdée. St. Mark’s work, if it 
is nearly identical with the Second Gospel, was certainly not a clvraés in this 
sence; its perfectly unartificial manner distinguishes it from the treatises of 
those writers of the first generation who, according to St. Luke, émeyelpnoav 
dvardtacber Sijynow, and in less degree from St. Luke's own work, which was 
written, as he says, caGeéfs, t.e., in systematic order. 


8 The clause ovx . . Adywv seems to refer to Peter; but the Interpreter’s 
plan would follow that of the Apostle’s discourses. 
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Ireneus was too intimately connected with the Asiatic 
tradition, and too deeply indebted to Papias in particular, 
to rank as a wholly independent witness. When he calls 
Mark “‘ the disciple (or follower) and interpreter of Peter,” * 
who committed to writing the substance of Peter’s preach- 
ing, it is reasonable to suppose that he is simply repro- 
ducing the Elder’s testimony. But when he adds that the 
Memoirs were written after the decease of Peter and Paul 
(wera 88 ty TodTwY é£oSor),” he is probably on the track of 
another tradition learnt at Rome. Unhappily the only 
piece of evidence which comes from Rome direct has suf- 
fered mutilation. The first line of the Muratorian fragment 
is the last of the writer’s account of St. Mark. But enough 
remains to shew what must have been the purport of his 
remarks. The Evangelist, not having been a personal 
follower of the Lord, depended upon St. Peter’s recollec- 
tions; some of these had not been given in his presence, 
but others he had heard and recorded. How far this 
Roman writer is indebted to Papias is uncertain; the words 
‘‘Talijquibus tamen interfuit, et ita posuit,” suggest a re- 
ference to Papias’s otrws wa yparbas ws atreuvnpovevoer.® 
That the Roman traditions were in harmony with the 
Asiatic may be gathered also from Tertullian’s words :* 
“licet et Marcus quod edidit Petri affirmetur cuius interpres 
Marcus.”’ The cautious tone of this remark seems to ex- 
clude any direct knowledge on the part of the Carthaginian 


1 Tren. Haer. iii. 1,1; 10, 6. 

2 For this use of éfod0s, cf. Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet. i. 15; Jos. Ant. iv. 8, 2 
(ém’ é&d0v 700 Sv). Victor, however, understands Irenus to mean that Mark 
wrote pera Thy Tod Kara MarOaloy evayyedtov éxdoow, t.e., he seems to haye read 
pera O€ Tiv TovToU éxdocw. 

3 Comp. Th, Zahn, Gesch. des NTlichen Kanons, ii. p. 18. Lightfoot, 
Supernatural Rel., p. 206, observes: ‘* Probably, if the notice of St. Mark had 
not been mutilated, the coincidence ‘would have been found to be still greater.’’ 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that the lost lines contained fresh 
matter derived from local knowledge. 

4 Adv, Marc, iy. 5. 
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writer of Papias’s appeal to the Elder; if Carthage believed 
St. Mark’s Gospel to be substantially the work of St. Peter, 
it was because she had inherited this conviction from the 
mother Church of Rome. 

Alexandria appears to have had an independent tradition 
upon the subject. In the lost Hypotyposes! Clement gave 
an account of the origin of the Second Gospel, which, if not 
inconsistent with the Elder’s statement, places the action 
of Mark in a new light. Mark, he said, was desired by the 
Roman hearers of St. \Peter’s discourses to commit the 
substance to writing. They pleaded that he had enjoyed 
peculiar opportunities of knowing what St. Peter taught, 
since he had long been a personal follower of the Apostle (ws 
akorovlncavta avT@ ToppwOev). Mark assented, and wrote 
his Gospel; and St. Peter, when the matter came to his 
knowledge, was at no pains either to prohibit or to forward 
the work (apotpertixas pte koddoar ponte mpoTpéacGa) .” 
Clement (or perhaps Husebius who has preserved his words) 
attributed this story to ‘the elders of olden time”’ (7apa- 
Sow Tav avéxabev mpecBvtépwr), t.€., probably to his pre- 
decessors at Alexandria, Pantsnus, and others. But in 
the form which it assumes in Clement, it can hardly be as 
early as the statement of the Elder John; srovety evayyédov 
is a phrase which savours of the second century rather than 
the first. Moreover, the tale of St. Peter’s hearers besieging 
his interpreter with petitions for a written record of the 
Apostle’s teaching is suspiciously like the account of the 
origin of St. John’s Gospel which follows it; whilst the 
attitude ascribed to St. Peter in reference to Mark’s under- 
taking is hard to reconcile with the statement of Irenxus, 
that St. Peter was already dead when the Gospel was 


1 Ap. Kus. H.E. vi. 14. 

2 Husebius (H.H. ii. 15) has quite another version of this part of the story : 
yvovra bé TO mpaxbev pact Tov dmbaTroNoy . . . HoOiva Ty TeV dvip&y rpodvula 
KupOcatl re rHv ypapnv. Cf. Jerome De Viris Til, 8. 
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published. On the whole it is taeee unsafe to attach 
much importance to the details of the Alexandrian story. 
But its evident independence strengthens the belief that 
the work of Mark was substantially a report of St. Peter’s 
teaching. On this point Alexandria was at one with Rome 
and Asia Minor, and these traditions form a threefold cord 
which is not easily to be broken. 

The identification of Mark’s Memoirs with the Second 
Gospel is common to all the early witnesses except the 
first. John the Elder knew the work simply as a corpus 
of Petrine reminiscences, and the description which he 
gives, clear and discriminating as it is, does not compel us 
to regard it as one with the book which a later generation 
inscribed cata Mapxov. But when Justin! quotes words 
which occur only (so far as we know) in the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark, and adds that they are “ written in Peter’s 
Memoirs,” it is difficult to resist the impression that he 
recognises the Second Gospel as the work of Peter’s in- 
terpreter. In Irenzus the identification is complete ;* and 
if due weight be given to the unique opportunities: which 
Ireneus enjoyed of making himself acquainted with the 
facts of the case, it is incredible that he should have been 
deceived in this matter. The book had in his day taken 
its place in the tetpdmopdov evayyédoyv, just because it was 
known to be the work in which the preaching of Peter had 
been faithfully recorded by his disciple and interpreter. 

Later forms of the tradition exaggerate St. Peter’s part 
in the production of the Gospel. Even Origen*® seems to 
represent the Apostle as having personally controlled the 


1 Dial. 106. 

2 See, e.g., Iren. Haer. iii. 10, 6. Ireneus cites Mark i. 1 ff., 24; y. 31, 41, 
43; viii. 31, 38; ix. 23, 44; x. 38; xiii. 32; xvi. 19. Thus the whole Gospel, 
including its present beginning oe ending, was known to him as the work of 
the interpreter of Peter. 

3 Ap. Eus. H.E. vi. 25 (cf. jena Ad Hedib, 2). For a more intelligent 
estimate of St. Peter’s influence over the Second Gospel see the interesting 
remarks of Eusebius in Dem, Ev. iii. 5, 
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work (@s Ilétpos vpnynoato ait@), and a more liberal use 
of the imagination enables the authors of the subscriptions 
which are appended to the Gospel in certain cursive MSS. 
to attribute it to Peter as its true author.' But these 
extravagances serve only to set off by contrast the reason- 
ableness of the original story as we find it in the testimony 
of John the Elder. 

It is noteworthy that, with the fewest exceptions, early 
writers connect St. Mark the Evangelist with St. Peter 
rather than with St. Paul. The single reference in 1 Peter 
v. 13 seems to have thrown into the shade the entire 
history of John Mark’s connexion with St. Paul which is 
to be found in the Acts and Pauline Epistles. From 
Irenzeus downwards, Mark is the disciple of St. Peter. It 
is rare indeed to find his name coupled with St. Paul’s in a 
similar way. Hippolytus once mentions them together in a 
passage which will come before us presently;* in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions * St. Matthew is represented as saying : 
“Let the deacon or presbyter read the Gospels which I, 
Matthew, and John delivered to you, and those which 
were received and left to you by Luke and Mark, the 
fellow labourers of Paul.’”” The writer has been influenced 
by the Western order of the Gospels, in which Apostolic 
authors took precedence of the disciples of Apostles; but 
in connecting St. Mark’s Gospel as well as St. Luke’s with 
St. Paul, he stands, so far as I know, alone. 

2. A tradition which, if less early, was scarcely less 
widely spread, credits St. Mark with the foundation of the 
Alexandrian Church. Eusebius, it is true, speaks with 
some reserve :* ‘‘ They say (¢ac/v) that Mark was the first 


1 Codd. 298, qs, rser, 

2 Hipp. Haer. ii. 57. The collocation seems, however, to be due to a strange 
blunder on the part of Hippolytus, who thinks of Marcion’s Gospel as a muti- 
lated Mark, and thus transfers to Mark St. Luke’s connexion with St. Paul; see 
Duncker’s note, ad loc. 

3 ii, 57. 4 7.E, ii. 16, 
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who preached the gospel in Egypt, and established 
churches at Alexandria.’ Certainly he had cause to hesi- 
tate if he associated this tradition with the anachronism 
which represented St. Mark as first Bishop of Alexandria, 
who was succeeded by Annianus in the eighth year of 
Nero.’ Jerome improves upon Eusebius by assuming that 
the eighth year of Nero was the date of St. Mark’s death.” 
A less improbable statement in the second book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions > makes Annianus the first Bishop 
of Alexandria, appointed to that see by Mark the Evangelist. 
-Epiphanius contents himself with a reference to St. Mark’s 
mission to Egypt, which he attributes to St. Peter, and 
places after the writing of the Gospel. The Ilepiodor 
BapvaBa, a work of the third, or, in its present form, of 
the fourth century, speaks of Mark as setting sail for Egypt 
immediately after the martyrdom of Barnabas in Cyprus.° 
On the other hand, the Clementine Homilies represent 
Barnabas himself as a resident in Egypt, where he upheld 
the teaching of St. Peter.® 

It can hardly be doubted that there is a residuum of 
truth in this mass of impossible and conflicting traditions. 
They point, on the whole, to a missionary enterprise in 
Egypt on the part of Mark, the companion of Barnabas 
and disciple of Peter, which led to the establishment of a 
Christian society at Alexandria. Even the date assigned for 
the appointment of Mark’s successor is not improbable, if it 
be taken to indicate the time of the Evangelist’s withdrawal 
from his Egyptian mission. Mark, according to the reckon- 
ing of the chroniclers,’ arrived at Alexandria c. A.D. 42, and 
remained in Egypt till a.p. 62. The former of these dates 
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is excluded by the chronology of the Acts; the latter is 
quite possible, if we place the work of St. Mark in Egypt 
immediately before his visit to Rome. What more likely 
than that he proceeded from Cyprus to Alexandria, and 
left Egypt on receiving tidings of St. Paul’s imprisonment 
at Rome? A few years at Alexandria would have sufficed 
to lay the foundations of a Church, which would thence- 
forth connect the name of Mark with its origin, and place 
him at the head of its episcopal succession. The hypothesis 
helps, moreover, to account for part of the long interval 
between Mark’s departure with Barnabas and his re- 
appearance in St. Paul’s company at Rome. 

3. There remains a group of personal traditions, but only 
one among them deserves serious consideration. When 
Epiphanius tells’ us that Mark was one of the seventy-two 
who were offended at the discourse in the Synagogue of 
Capernaum, he overlooks the improbability that the son of 
Mary of Jerusalem would be found among the Galilean 
followers of Christ, not to insist upon the Elder’s distinct 
testimony that Mark had never been a personal disciple of 
the Lord. The statement found in the commentaries of 
Pseudo-Jerome and Bede, and in the preface which pre- 
cedes the Gospel in most MSS. of the Vulgate,’ to the 
effect that the Evangelist belonged to the tribe of Levi, or 
was a member of the Jewish priesthood, rests, without 
doubt, upon the fact of his relationship to the Levite 
Barnabas. The Paschal Chronicle adjudges to our Evan- 
gelist the crown of martyrdom,’ and the details, as they 
were elaborated in later times, may be seen in the Sarum 
lections for St. Mark’s Day.* But the fact seems to have 
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been unknown to Jerome, who speaks simply of his death 
and burial at Alexandria.' 

One interesting little reminiscence is preserved of a 
bodily defect under which St. Mark laboured. According 
to Hippolytus,? he was “‘stump-fingered ” («oAoBoSderunos). 
“The epithet does not perhaps determine * the question 
whether the defect was congenital or due to some acciden- 
tal cause or self-inflicted ; or, again, whether it affected both 
hands, or all the fingers of one hand, or one finger only. 
The preface to St. Mark in Cod. Toletanus* seems to 
espouse the view that it was a natural blemish, which 
extended to all the fingers: ‘‘ colobodactilus est nominatus 
ideo quod a cetera corporis proceritate (cod.—tem) digitos 
minores habuisset’’; according to that which is found in 
most MSS. of the Vulgate, the Evangelist had, after his 
conversion, amputated one of his fingers, in order to dis- 
qualify himself for the duties of the Jewish priesthood : 
“‘amputasse sibi post fidem pollicem dicitur ut sacerdotio 
reprobus haberetur.” An attempt was made by Dr. 
Tregelles, in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology,° 
to shew that the word was used by Hippolytus as an 
equivalent for ‘‘ deserter,” in reference to Mark’s departure 
from Perga; but, though this explanation has been widely 
accepted, it can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. It is 
far-fetched at the best, and it seems improbable that so 
offensive a nickname would have stuck to the Evangelist 
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after his reconciliation to St. Paul, especially in Roman 
circles, where he was known only as St. Paul’s faithful 
minister. There seems to be no reason for setting aside 
the literal meaning of the word, or for doubting that we 
have in it a reference to a personal peculiarity which had 
impressed itself on the memory of the Roman Church. 
Such a defect, to whatever cause it was due, may have 
moulded the course of John Mark’s life. By closing against 
him a more ambitious career, it may have turned his 
thoughts to the various forms of ministry for which he was 
perhaps naturally fitted. As the colleague of St. Paul and 
the interpreter of St. Peter, ‘‘ Mark the stump-fingered ”’ 
has rendered enduring services to the Church, which, in the 
absence of such an infirmity, it might never have been his 
lot to undertake. 
H. B. SWETE. 


THE FINAL STAGE OF CULTURE. 
(REVELATION xxii. 2,) 


A TREE in the midst of a street is a beautiful thing. 
Sometimes it is sad as well as beautiful. I remember, in 
the days of boyhood, in one of the busiest streets of the 
most commercial of cities, how there stood in the heart 
of the thoroughfare the stump of an old tree. One could 
not look at it without a twinge of pain; it was the last 
rose of summer. It marked the final trace of a kind of life 
that was passing away. It told that the country was being 
expelled by the town. It suggested a state of things that 
was dead, an age of rustic simplicity which a past genera- 
tion enjoyed, and which had left behind only the skirt of 
its garment. 

But it is a very different matter when the tree has over- 
taken the city instead of the city overtaking the tree.. 
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Where you plant trees in the midst of a street, you have 
the beauty without the sadness. And why so? Because 
the rural element has there changed its place. It is no 
longer the pursued, but the pursuer. It is no longer the 
spectacle of expiring country life ; ibis a marriage between 
the country and the town. It exhibits to the eye the 
union of things which are commonly thought of in isola- 
tion, and presents to the mind the image of a meeting 
between the old culture and the new. 

Such is the impression conveyed by the picture before 
us. ‘‘In the midst of the street of it, and on either side 
of the river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations.” 
The tree of life is here, as I take it, the generic name for 
an entire class of trees. Hach bank of the river is said to 
be studded with trees of this order or species. The effect 
is that there rises up in the imagination a picture of the 
meeting of extremes. We have a feeling such as we ex- 
perience in seeing the old man play with the child, or in 
witnessing in age the spirit of romantic youth. St. John’s 
ideal of the city of God—the final or Christian stage of 
civilization, is a paradox. It is something different from 
all previous ideals. It is a union of extremes. It joins 
two ends of the string; it unites elements that hitherto 
had been deemed antagonistic. Let us try to estimate the 
force of this new conception. 

There have been two extreme shades of culture—the 
garden and the street. The garden is the earlier. It is 
the child-life of humanity. J have in a previous paper 
expressed my opinion that the tree of life in the book of 
Genesis is meant to convey the idea of spontaneous energy. 
It is life unimpeded, unrestrained, unfettered by the sense 
of obstacle. It has no fear, no feeling of limit, and there- 
fore no self-consciousness. It is marked by simplicity, or 
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as we say, rusticity. Because it has no sense of obstacle 
it is an age of faith; because it has no fear it is an age 
of outspokenness. It says what it believes, and it believes 
what is said. It enters thoroughly into the enjoyment of 
everything ; its joy is its strength. It is more allied than 
any other period to the life of the plant. Its defect is that 
it is in the garden. It is a purely individual life. It has 
not awakened to the fact that each man is but the fragment 
of a vast building. It has not realised the pressure of 
another life than the personal—the life of the community. 
It lives by the impulse of the moment; it has not learned 
that the moment affects the centuries. 

At the other remove from the garden, and reached after 
a series of gradations, is the street. It is the direct 
opposite. If the former was all spontaneity, this is all 
convention. If the former was the individual without the 
community, this is the community without the individual. 
If the former was the yielding to the impulse of the 
moment, this is the death of all impulse. We become 
a part of the community. We cease to have a will of our 
own. We live by rule—the rule of the street. We do 
what others do, and because others do it. Custom becomes 
our conscience, the deviation from custom our reproach of 
conscience. The spontaneity of the individual life has 
given place to the fear of being singular; the city has 
put out the garden. 

Now, in the view of St. John, the ultimate stage of 
culture—the culture of Christ, differs from either of these; 
and it differs in the direction not of contrast but of amalga- 
mation. It finds in its bosom a place where the discordant 
elements may unite and rest. The marriage supper of the 
Lamb, which reconciles so many things, reconciles also the 
extremes of civilisation—the garden and the street. It 
gives back the tree of life—the spontaneity of the child's 
heart, the sense of unrestrained joy. But it plants this 
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tree of life in a new locality—in the midst of the thorough- 
fare, in the scene of the old conventionalism. How does 
it cure this conventionalism? By a thing called love. 
Instead of making me feel that I am a part of the com- 
munity, it makes me feel that the community is a part of 
me. Instead of sinking my individual self in others, it 
enlarges my individual self to include others. I enter 
into a fellowship where every one is recognised as more 
than a brother—as a member of the same body. It 
becomes possible literally to love my neighbour as myself. 
There is a worldly conformity which is the result of wn- 
worldliness. I may see in the streets of the city a phase 
of thought which I have surmounted, but which was mine 
yesterday. I put myself in the place of my own yesterday. 
By the very spontaneity of love, by the very spirit of the 
garden, I enter into the work of the street, and live in the 
experience of other lives. 

Christian culture, then, in the view of St. John, is a 
marriage—the union of the garden and the street. Now, 
every union implies a giving up of something. Hach side 
surrenders an element for the use of the other. Not only 
is there no exception here, but there is in the passage itself 
a distinct implication of the special things which each of 
the parties surrender. We shall consider in the light of 
St. John’s own statement these two things—what the 
garden gives to the street, and what the street gives to 
the garden. 

And first, he says that the garden has given to the street 
variety. In the midst of the thoroughfare the tree of life 
yields a diversity of fruit each month. The garden is 
naturally more varied in sympathy than the street. In 
rural life we see human nature in all its forms, unrestrained 
and luxuriant. In the life'of the town these varieties tend 
to disappear. Men are planed down to a common level,. 
and that which makes the difference between them is more 
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or less suppressed. But in the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, in the fellowship which comes from being members 
of Christ’s body, John says it will be very different. The 
tree of life will here flourish in an environment opposite to 
the home of its nativity. It will flourish in the street by 
transforming the street—by impregnating the life of the 
town with its own variedness. Henceforth we shall cease 
to associate the city with uniformity. It will become what 
the country is—a place of human nature. It will break 
forth like rustic life into a multitude of types. It will 
reveal what the life of the peasantry reveals—the wondrous 
diversities of the spirit of humanity, the many mouldings 
of the mind of man, the myriad forms in which the human 
heart can live and move and have its being. 

There is a deep significance in the monthly yielding of 
the fruit. It suggests that the varieties in the city of God 
are proved and illustrated by the varieties of type in the 
character of the twelve Apostles. There is a very remark- 
able passage in the opening chapter of John’s Gospel in 
which, if I am not mistaken, he has himself given us a clue 
to the principle on which one apostle’s nature was allowed 
to differ from that of the other. I allude to the words in 
John i., 16, ‘‘of His fulness we all received, and grace 
for grace.” The expression ‘‘ grace for grace”’ has puzzled 
the commentators. I doubt if any phrase would render it 
exactly into English. But I have no doubt at all that it 
means and ought to be translated “grace im contrast to 
grace.” What he wants to say is this: ‘‘ Wherever any of 
us had a bias of the mind toward a particular direction, 
Christ gave us a bias in the opposite direction. The gift 
which came to each, came to the side on which he was 
weak. A man was inspired, not in the point where he was 
already strong, but’ in the places where he was defective. 
Every man of our company had to enter the city by a new 
gate—the gate over against that by which he first came in. 


bo 
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He that entered by the north had to walk toward the 
south. He that dawned in the east had his setting in the 
west. He that began on the top of the hill had to end his 
pilgrimage in the recesses of the valley.”’ 

And if this is true to the Greek~original, is it not also 
true to the fact? Take any one of the New Testament 
leaders. Do we not find that each gets a special gift 
exactly in the direction opposite to his first endowment ? 
Take John himself. He is by nature a man of fire, of 
eager haste to realise the goal. What does he become? 
A man of waiting power, tarrying till the Lord comes—a 
man who has reached the long-suffering of love, or, as he 
calls it in the Apocalypse, ‘‘ the patience of Christ.” Take 
Peter. He is by nature, that is to say, by original grace, 
the man who sees the crown. His eye, like the eye of the 
child, rests on the completed triumph, and observes not 
the cross between. What does he become? Read his 
first epistle, and what do you see? A man of the cross 
distinctively, before all things— emphasising the sweet 
uses of adversity, declaring that the trial of faith is more 
precious than gold. Or, to name no other, take Paul. 
He is, by first endowment, the apostle of faith. In the 
heat of controversy, in the atmosphere of theological strife, 
he might be in danger of forgetting that faith worketh by 
love. But with the next month there comes to him a 
new kind of fruit—the charity for his brother man. It 
breaks forth in the most glorious of all hymns; it per- 
meates every crevice and corner of his being; it makes 
him gentler, mellower, every day. The last state of these 
men is better than their first. 

Here, then, is the answer to the first question— What 
does the garden give to the street? We come now to the 
second—What does the street give to the garden? And 
the answer is, an interest in secular or political life—the 
healing of the nations. The great defect of the garden is 
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an absence of this interest. We live among the flowers 
and the thoughts suggested by them, and we forget that 
outside men toil and spin, work and weep, struggle and 
die. ‘The leaves of the garden are all right; but they have 
not found their function. They are for the healing of the 
nations; but in the garden there are no nations; there are 
only individuals. The tree of life has too limited a sphere. 
To give it an adequate sphere you must plant it in a 
community. You must bring it into the city, into the 
haunts of men. You must let it be planted beside rivers 
of water—places of mercantile traffic, places of communica- 
tion between land and land. Hitherto, it has been doing 
less than its destined work; it has been ministering only to 
the private troubles of the heart. It will reach the cause 
of its being when it comes to the healing of the nations. 
And, let me ask, Is not St. John here again true to the 
facts? Take any nation that needs healing—needs civilis- 
ing, as we say. What is that which it requires? Is it not 
- simply the tree of life? Is not its disease just the fact that 
it has not unimpeded energy, that some part of the vital 
system is wanting? ‘The excesses of unhealed nations are 
the result of defects—parts wanting in the framework. It 
was so even with that Roman world which St. John 
desired to convert. In some respects it was more civilised 
than the Christian community; yet there was a branch 
of the tree of life which it did not possess and without 
which its development was retarded. But if it were so 
even in John’s day, what shall we say of ours? Civilisa- 
tion has passed over from the Pagan to the Christian world. 
The enemies of the cross are no longer the sons of culture. 
The nations left to us outside of Christ are distinguished 
by their want of animation. They might be called “dead 
in trespasses and in sin.” They are dead—no longer like 
the Roman world by the absence of a single branch—but 
by the want of half their sap. India, with all her gropings 
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after infinitude, has neglected an element at her door—the 
life of woman. China, with all her boasted antiquity, has 
not gone back far enough to take up the spontaneity of 
the child. The Mohammedan nations, with all their claim 
to possess the Prophet of humanity, have ignored humanity 
~ itself—the impulses of the heart. Ours is a far more 
arduous task than that of the first missionaries. It is 
no longer mere conversion; it is, along with that, civilisa- 
tion, culture, the spirit of progress, the rights of man. 
The tree is defective all round—din root, leaves, and 
-branches ; it is ‘‘ more life and fuller that we want.” 

Where shall we find it for our missionary labours ? 
Remember that, though every nation is defective, they 
are not defective in the same way. The fruit that meets 
the want of one will not meet the want of another; that 
is just the reason why, in the process of healing, the seer 
beholds “‘ all manner of fruits.”” What is wanted for these 
nations is a complete life—a life all round. Hach is de- 
prived of some vital centre; the life that shall kindle all 
must be a universal life. The command to teach all 
nations is a bold command; it asks the possession of a 
diversified nature. Buddhism was only victorious over 
one class ‘of minds; it had but one manner of fruit. The 
power that would demand a conquest of the world must 
have fruits for all nations. 

And here it is that Christianity finds both its consistency 
and its strength. For Christianity is the presentation of 
a complete life—a tree in all its branches. ‘‘ Ye are com- 
plete in Him” is the emphatic utterance in which Paul 
expresses his sense of Christ’s universal adaptation. In 
Him every want finds its special supply; that is the 
warrant for a universal mission field. Here the spirit of 
India will find that which it lacks—the life of womanhood, 
the feminine qualities of the soul. Here the spirit of China 
will meet what it has left behind—the freshness of a little 
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child. Here the savage tribes will encounter a new ideal 
of manly strength—the power of self-restraint. Here the 
followers of Mohammed will be stirred by an impulse more 
potent than the sense of destiny—the throbbings of affec- 
tion, the instincts of the heart. Tere is courage for the 
over-timid and fear for the over-courageous, a burden for 
the careless and an absence of care for the burdened, a 
power that can soften the hard and give hardihood to the 
soft and effeminate. It is because it is the tree of life— 
life universal, life all round, life with every manner of fruit 
at its command, that the religion of Christ is the healer 
of the nations. 
GEORGE MATHESON. 


ARE THERE TWO HPISTLES IN 2 CORINTHIANS ? 
(Continued.) 


THE occasion of St. Paul’s writing 2 Corinthians i.-ix. was 
the successful result of the mission of Titus to the Corin- 
thian Church. This is admitted by all. The keynote of 
these chapters is truly described in the Speaker’s Commen- 
tary as “‘Comfort in affliction’’; the word wapa«dnous 
occurring eleven times in these chapters, while it does not 
appear once in 2 Corinthians x.-xiii. The Apostle does 
not leave us in doubt as to the cause of this comfort, and 
of the joy with which he says that he now overflows (2 
Cor. vii. 4). It was the coming of Titus, and not his com- 
ing only, but the tidings which he brought with him of the 
repentance and zeal of the Corinthian Church, which had 
changed his great sorrow into great joy. This keynote of 
mapaxdynots is struck in the very beginning of the first 
chapter, and it is maintained throughout; for whenever 
for a short interval the writer digresses in order to give 
counsel or warning, he comes back again quickly to the 
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subject of his thankfulness and joy, and the completeness of 
the reconciliation which has been effected; and at the end 
of the seventh chapter he concludes the subjects which he 
has been discussing with the words, “I rejoice, therefore, 
that I have confidence in you inall things.” 

The two following chapters deal with the question of the 
collection, and in them the same affectionate and cheerful 
tone is maintained. The approaching visit seems to be 
looked forward to with pleasure, the only cause of appre- 
hension being lest, as the Apostle has been praising the 
Corinthian Church so highly to the Macedonians, they may 
not in this particular be found to be quite so good as he 
has depicted them; this apprehension being expressed in 
language which is affectionate and almost playful. ‘‘ Lest 
we (that we say not, ye) should be ashamed in this same 
confident boasting.” He closes these chapters with the 
ejaculation, “Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
eift.” 

Then, after this climax of adoring gratitude, without 
explanation of any kind, all is suddenly changed, and a 
torrent of mingled pathos and indignation is poured out, 
being continued through four chapters till the final fare- 
well and blessing of the last four verses ; the cheerful tone 
of the nine chapters being never resumed for a moment. 
These four verses indeed express earnest affection, but I 
cannot agree with Weber that there is in this anything 
inconsistent with the argument of the four chapters at the 
close of which they stand; for these four chapters are, 
after all, the utterances of love, though it be wounded love. 
We need not, therefore, think it strange if the Apostle, be- 
fore he closes his letter, allows the expression of his love to 
predominate in the four verses in which he bids farewell to 
those who were so dear,.to him. Even in the severe 
Epistle to the Galatians the last word before the final 
amen is ‘‘ Brothers,” aded¢gol, and the last sentence is a 
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blessing. There is, however, at the close of these four 
chapters no return to the attitude of joy and thankfulness 
with which chapters i—ix. both began and ended. 

If, seeking for a clue to guide us through these difficul- 
ties, we scrutinise the first sentence where this perplexing 
change of tone makes its appearance, we not only find no 
reason or explanation furnished by the writer, but are also 
confronted with the strange fact that the second word of 
this sentence is the conjunction dé, seeming to connect the 
sentence with something that has gone before, and that 
the passage has all the appearance of being the continua- 
tion of an argyment homogeneous with itself; for, in addi- 
tion to the fact that it begins with a conjunction, it con- 
tains an allusion to an objection which had been brought 
against the Apostle, and it brings it before us not as if the 
subject were now for the first time introduced, but as if it 
had been already mentioned. Furthermore, St. Paul in 
this opening sentence accosts those to whom his reproaches 
are addressed simply as “‘ you,” without any addition or 
qualification to show that he is no longer addressing the 
Church at large, or the repentant majority, but an unre- 
‘pentant minority, who have dissociated themselves from 
the submission of their fellow Churchmen. 

Prof. Hausrath, to whose treatise, Der Vier-Capitel-Brie/, 
I have already referred, puts forward a curious hypo- 
thesis about this sentence. According to him the clue is 
to be found in the word avros, which denotes that what 
follows belongs to the Apostle in a sense in which that 
which preceded it did not. He conjectures that these four 
chapters were probably an appendix to an epistle written 
by the brethren at Ephesus in support of St. Paul, and 
that the name of Aquila may have been the most prominent 
in it, as he would be likely to have special influence, having - 
helped to found the Corinthian Church. 

Prof. Hausrath might have found in the Epistle to the 
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Galatians phrases not unlike that which he regards as 
so significant, especially “Idé éyw Iladios Néywo dpiv in 
Galatians v. 2, where, instead of pointing a contrast to 
something preceding it, which had not been said by St. 
Paul, the expression continues with-added emphasis a con- 
nected argument. This is the function which, as I think, 
was discharged by the phrase autos dé éya Ilatnos, as it 
stood in the original manuscript of St. Paul; for my conjec- 
ture is that the destruction by some accident of the earlier 
part of the manuscript has broken off the connection at a 
point which is now the beginning of the tenth chapter, but 
which appears to have been originally the middle of an 
impassioned argument or appeal. avros would seem to be 
used in connection with the taunts to which the Apostle 
was referring in the discourse of which we have now only 
the latter portion—‘‘ I, the same Paul who am thus depre- 
ciated by you.”’ 

Klopper, in his commentary, quotes Hausrath’s surmise 
with glee, exclaiming triumphantly that the father of the 
theory of the four-chaptered Epistle has dug its grave with 
his own hands. Kldépper is, I think, a little hasty in jump- 
ing to the conclusion that the theory which he defends is 
the only alternative to this conjecture of Hausrath. 

It is not so much in the employment of the word avtos 
as in that of the conjunction 6é that, in my opinion, the 
true clue is to be found. 6é, as Winer teaches, connects 
while it opposes, whereas ad\Ad expresses proper and sharp 
opposition. sd€ is indeed frequently used by St. Paul 
almost as an equivalent to ‘‘and.”’ But, at the beginning 
of 2 Corinthians x. even adda would be utterly inadequate 
to express the sharpness of the opposition between the con- 
tents of that chapter and the ejaculation, ‘‘ Thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable. gift,” with which chapter ix. so 
appropriately concluded. 

The startling abruptness of the transition at this point is 
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to some extent concealed from ordinary readers by the 
division into chapters; but all commentators have noticed 
it, and have felt the necessity for some explanation. The 
explanation generally adopted is that the tidings brought 
by Titus were not altogether favourable. All who were 
well disposed had been humbled by the Apostle’s rebukes ; 
but his adversaries had been”further embittered. The first 
nine chapters of 2 Corinthians are accordingly supposed to 
be addressed to the repentant majority, and the four con- 
cluding chapters to the rebellious minority. 

An objection to this theory which at once suggests itself 
is to be found in the fact (to which I have already called 
attention), that in the beginning of the part where St. Paul 
is supposed to turn to the rebellious minority, he addresses 
those with whom he is remonstrating simply as ‘‘ you,” as 
if they were the same persons whom he had been address- 
ing all along. Indeed the only appearance of a distinction 
which he makes is not between them and a majority better 
than themselves, but rather between them and a still more 
rebellious minority. ‘‘ I beseech you, that I may not, when 
present, shew courage with the confidence wherewith I 
count to be bold against some, which count of us as if we 
walked according to the flesh.”’ 

But beside this objection, the description which in 2 
Corinthians i.—ix. he gives of the manner in which his letter 
was received plainly describes a tide of feeling so universal 
and so strong as to be inconsistent with the existence of 
such an openly rebellious minority as would he required to 
account for the language of 2 Corinthians x.-xiil. He 
speaks of the Corinthians as having received Titus with 
fear and trembling (2 Cor. xiii. 15); he records how Titus 
“‘told us your earnest desire, your mourning, your fervent 
mind toward me’”’ (2 Cor. vii. 7); and he adds, “ For be- 
hold this selfsame thing that ye sorrowed after a godly 
sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what clear- 
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ing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what re- 
venge! In all things ye have approved yourselves to be 
clear in the matter.’’ And at the close of the seventh 
chapter he twice emphatically speaks of the wniversality 
_ of this movement of zeal and godly fear. In 2 Corin- 
thians vii. 13 he says, “‘ His«spirit was refreshed by you 
all” —the Greek mdavrwv tpoev putting the word mwdvrey in 
the position of emphasis. Again, in the fifteenth verse, 
‘‘ Whilst he remembereth the obedience of you all, how 
with fear and trembling ye received him.’”’ Here, again, 
the position of emphasis is given to mavrwv, Hven the 
chief offender himself was not only overwhelmed by the 
force of public opinion within the Church, but was also 
moved to a true repentance, so that the Apostle was satis- 
fied that his case no longer called for punishment, but 
rather for words of forgiveness and reconciliation. ‘“‘ Suffi- 
cient to such a man is this punishment which was in- 
flicted of many. So that contrariwise ye ought rather to 
forgive him and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one 
should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow” (2 Cor. 
niy6) 37): 

Professor Klopper (whose commentary on 2 Corinthians 
is referred to by eminent English “commentators as conclu- 
sively establishing its unity), finds himself so hard pressed 
by some of these passages that he has recourse to asum- 
mary method of disposing of these inconvenient statements 
of the Apostle, by describing them as ‘idealistic’ and ‘‘ to 
be taken cwm grano salis.”’ His adoption of this heroic 
method of exposition is a tribute to the strength of the 
proof which St. Paul’s language furnishes if we only allow 
him to speak. 

While the description of the repentance of the Corinthian 
Church given in 2 Corinthians i.ix. seems to leave no 
room for an openly rebellious minority, the language of 2 
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Corinthians x.-xiii. leaves no room for a repentant ma- 
jority. The rebels are from first to last addressed, not as 
a section of the Church, but as the Church of Corinth 
itself. Thus in 2 Corinthians xi. 8 the Apostle says, “I 
robbed other churches,” implying by his words that it is 
a Church that he is addressing; and in 2 Corinthians xii. 
13 he says, ‘‘ In what were ye inferior to other churches?” 
In 2 Corinthians i.-ix. St. Paul interrupts his exhortations 
to assure his readers that he does not write to condemn 
them, and he shows in different places in these chapters 
a keen anxiety that nothing which he says may revive the 
painful feelings of the past. If 2 Corinthians x.—xiii. were 
part of the same letter ‘addressed to an unrepentant 
minority whose rebellious spirit was in sharp contrast to 
that of the repentant majority, it is inconceivable that the 
Apostle should never once from beginning to end of these 
four chapters have written a single sentence to assure the 
majority that his reproaches were not intended for them, 
but only for the rebellious section. Instead of doing this, 
he again and again uses language the plain meaning of 
which would seem to include the whole community. For 
instance, in 2 Corinthians xi. 10, ‘‘ As the truth of Christ 
is in me, no man shall stop me of this glorying in the 
regions of Achaia’; and in 2 Corinthians xiii. 2 he ex- 
pressly includes all, in language which it seems impos- 
sible to mistake, ‘‘ Being absent, now I write to them, 
which heretofore have sinned, and to all other, that, if I 
come again, I will not spare.” Even if the Apostle had 
not used the unmistakable words, toés ANourois macw, the 
mere fact that he was here referring back to a threat 
uttered during the visit which he had paid at a time when 
his relations with the community were evidently greatly 
strained, and that he now expressly declared that his pre- 
sent warning was a repetition of that threat, would almost 
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necessarily give to the second threat as wide an application 
as had been given to the first. 

Some commentators of eminence have employed another 
hypothesis to explain the divergence between 2 Corin- 
thians i.-ix. and 2 Corinthians x.-xiii. They have supposed 
that when Si. Paul had written as far as the end of the 
ninth chapter fresh news arrived, this time of a distinctly 
unfavourable character, and that the four chapters which 
close the Epistle, as we have it, were written in conse- 
quence of the receipt of this information. 

If this hypothesis be true, and if we are to take 1 Cor- 
inthians as indicating by its tone the gravity of the situation 
when the Apostle wrote with many tears out of much 
affliction and anguish of heart at the time of the mission 
of Titus, and 2 Corinthians x.—xiii, as indicating the gravity 
of the situation which arose in consequence of this new 
development, then must these later tidings have caused the 
complete destruction of all the hopes which had been 
excited by the result of Titus’ mission, and showed the 
state of things at Corinth to be worse than ever. For the 
tone of 2 Corinthians x.—-xiii. is beyond all comparison more 
sorrowful and more indignant than that of 1 Corinthians. 
Is it possible that, if news so momentous had arrived, St. 
Paul should never have mentioned it, never alluded to it 
in any way? That he should have sent to the rebellious 
church the praise of them which he had already written, 
adding on the blame without explanation, joining the blame 
to the praise by the conjunction 6é, and (strangest of all) 
falling back on a declaration which he had made before the 
mission of Titus,' as if nothing had happened in the mean- 
time? Klopper admits that it is surprising (awffallend) that 
the writer should say nothing of any unfavourable news, and 
should instead go back to the threat which he had uttered 
during his second visit to Corinth. For “ surprising” I 
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would substitute ‘‘incredible.’”’ The fact that 2 Corinthians 
xiii. 2 thus goes back to the time of the visit is a strong 
proof that, when it was written, there could not have inter- 
vened any change in the situation of such critical importance 
as that which had been brought about (as St. Paul shows 
us in 2 Corinthians i-ix.) by Titus’ mission and by the 
letter of the Apostle. I am convinced that the true way of 
escape from this difficulty is to abandon the attempt to 
assign to 2 Corinthians x.—xiii. a date later than the mission 
of Titus. 

Another way has, however, been suggested by a German 
theologian named Drescher, writing in the January number 
of Studien und Kritiken this year. Instead of dating 2 Cor- 
inthians xiii. 2 before Titus’ mission, he seeks to place the 
visit to which it refers after that mission, and thus assigns 
to 2 Corinthians x.-xiii. a date later than 2 Corinthians 
i.~ix. While this view is, of course, opposed to that of 
Klopper with regard to the unity of 2 Corinthians, it agrees 
with him in what I believe to be a much more important 
matter ; 7.e., in holding that Titus made an incorrect dia- 
gnosis of the situation at Corinth, and misled St. Paul, so 
that the first nine chapters of 2 Corinthians were written 
under the influence of an illusion. He quotes with warm 
approval Klopper’s remarks on this point; and gives it as 
his opinion that St. Paul’s choleric temperament was easily 
carried away by excessive and exaggerated alternations of 
hope and fear, so that he formed an opinion of the state of 
things from the report of Titus which he afterwards found 
to be false when he visited the city in the autumn of the 
same year. The theory of Titus’ mistake and St. Paul’s 
illusion, which is so uncompromisingly put forward by this 
writer, is also the logical result of the hypothesis of the 
arrival of fresh news of a contradictory character before the 
letter was finished. If Titus’ account of the repentance of 
the Corinthian Church, as it is given to us by St. Paul, be 
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correct, it would be impossible, unless some new subject 
of dispute had been introduced, that the old causes of bitter- 
ness could have so soon revived, and in so acute a form; 
and it is the old causes of bitterness, very much intensified, 
but without any new element added, which we find in 
- 2 Corinthians x.-xiii. 
The agreement of Klépper and Drescher on the subject of 
the Apostle’s supposed illusion arises from the fact that 
their theories (diverse as they are from some points of view) 
rest upon a common foundation—.e., the assumption that 
2 Corinthians 1.~ix. was written before 2 Corinthians x.—xil. 
The measure of the priority assigned to the former chapters 
may indeed differ, extending to months in Drescher’s 
theory, while it would be limited to weeks or days in the 
theory of those who hold that the nine chapters and the 
four were sent to Corinth in the same letter; but all who 
hold these theories agree in placing the four chapters last, 
and consequently in making the history end badly instead 
of ending well. If the identification of 2 Corinthians 
X.-xlil. with the Epistle referred to in 2 Corinthians ii. 4 
can be established, the foundation of these theories will be 
taken away. 


T have already set before the reader proofs, derived from 
a comparison of different passages, which, I believe, go a 
long way towards establishing this identification ; but St. 
Paul also gives us an opportunity of applying four marks of 
identification on a larger scale. Of these four there is not 
one which corresponds perfectly with the characteristics of 
1 Corinthians. Three of them correspond with it at best 
very imperfectly, and one is completely at variance with 
it; while each one of the four fits perfectly 2 Corinthians 
X.-xiii. as the wards of a key fit the lock to which it 
belongs. 

The Apostle gives us one of these means of identification 
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in 2 Corinthians ii. 4, where he says, ‘“‘ Out of much afflic- 
tion and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with many 
tears.” EHmotions so intense disturbing the mind of the 
writer could not but leave their traces in the Epistle which 
was written under their influence. 

To the note of identification thus furnished I maintain 
that 1 Corinthians answers very imperfectly indeed. In the 
fourth verse of the first chapter its author, after his open- 
ing salutation, gives utterance to an earnest thanksgiving 
which is continued for six verses. He goes on afterwards 
to speak of the party spirit and the grave disorders of the 
existence of which he has been informed; but in doing this 
he shows no traces of despondency or anguish of mind, 
either in utterances expressing these feelings or in the style 
of the Epistle itself. Dr. Plummer, in an article in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, justly says of its style that it 
‘should possibly be ranked first among St. Paul’s writings.’ 
He adds, ‘‘ Possibly no such thought was in his mind; but 
the letter might convince the fastidious Greeks that in 
clearness of thought and power of language he was no way 
inferior to the eloquent Apollos.’ 

When, on the other hand, we turn to 2 Corinthians x.— 
Xill., not only do we find many passages which we can well 
believe to have been blotted with tears (as, for instance, 
2 Cor. xii. 11, 15, 20, 21); but the style and manner of the 
whole writing present the very characteristics which we 
should expect to find in a letter written out of much 
anguish of heart. No commentator can help feeling some- 
thing of this. The critic whose words about 1 Corinthians 
I have just quoted, certainly does not identify 2 Corinthians 
x.-xiil. as I do, yet he writes thus of 2 Corinthians: “‘ Both 
narrative and sentences are often involved and broken. 
There is throughout a want of ease and smoothness. The 
thoughts in the main as noble as in the earlier letter, are 
less beautifully expressed. . . . The intensity of the con- 
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flicting feelings under which it was written have shattered 
rhythm and arrangement. One feels in every sentence that 
the writer is speaking straight from his heart, that heart on 
which Corinth is inscribed.” 

It is apparent in every paragraph of 2 Corinthians x.—xiii. 
that the feelings which have shattered its rhythm are the 
same as those described in 2 Corinthians ii. 4. In fact, in 
order to exhibit the full force of the proof that this mark 
of identification is to be found in these chapters, it would 
be necessary to transcribe the whole of them. 

The second note of identification is given in 2 Corinthians 
vii. 8, 9, where the writer lets us see that his affliction had 
been caused by the conduct of the Corinthians, and that he 
had expressed his sense of this so strongly in the Epistle to 
which he there refers, that, after he had sent it to them, he 
for a time repented having done so (‘‘ Though I did repent,” 
2 Cor. vii. 8). 

Here again 1 Corinthians corresponds very imperfectly ; 
for though in that Epistle the writer speaks of grave faults, 
this was only what faithfulness required. The blame occu- 
pies but a small portion of the letter, which contains also a 
good deal of praise, and an amount of valuable instruction 
which far exceeds either. The keynote of 1 Corinthians is, 
I think, given to us in 1 Corinthians iv. 21: ‘‘ What will 
ye? Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, and in 
the spirit of meekness?’’ Here the form of the question 
seems to imply the hope that it will be in love that he will 
be enabled to come. 

But in 2 Corinthians x.—xil. the expressions of dis- 
pleasure are no longer a small portion of the whole, and 
they are blended with no praise. The keynote here is: “If 
I come again, I will not spare.’’ There is only one other 
epistle of St. Paul (the Epistle to the Galatians) which 
shows anything approaching the displeasure which is here 
apparent throughout. 
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The third mark of identification may be gathered from 
two passages in 2 Corinthians i.-ix., viz., 2 Corinthians iii. 
1, where the question, ‘‘ Do we begin again to commend 
ourselves ?’’ seems to imply that the Apostle has been com- 
mending himself, but is not going to do so again; and the 
assurance that this will not be repeated, which is implied 
here by the form of the question, is more expressly made in 
2 Corinthians v. 12, ‘‘ We commend not ourselves again 
unto you,’ where the repetition of the word ‘‘ again” 
(7adwv) seems to me to show that the writer has done this 
on some former occasion, but is not going to repeat what 
had given him so much pain to write. 

On what occasion did he do this? In 1 Corinthians there 
is a certain amount of self-vindication, so that this note 
might seem to correspond a little better than the two former 
ones with that Epistle. Still self-commendation is not a 
very marked feature in it; and the greater part of the self- 
vindication which it contains is written with reference to 
the question of the Apostle’s refusal to accept payment for 
his labours amongst them. 

But, when we turn to 2 Corinthians x.—xiii., the word 
maw and the references to self-commendation become full 
of meaning; for he must be indeed a careless reader who 
has never been struck by this characteristic in these chap- 
ters. Indeed the writer again and again calls attention to 
what he is doing. The word xavyadcOa: occurs seventeen 
times in these four chapters. 

A comparison of the mode in which the writer employs 
the words cavynois, Kavynua, and xavydc0a in 2 Corin- 
thians i.-ix., with his use of them in 2 Corinthians x.-xiii., 
reveals a contrast so delicate and so suggestive that I think 
it alone would convince me that he wrote chapters i.—ix. 
with recollection of the contents of chapters x.—xiii., and 
with the conviction that his readers recollected them also. 
The first time that he employs the word xavyyois in 2 
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Corinthians i.—ix. is in chapter i. 12, and he there uses it 
with the definite article, and proceeds to explain what it 
had really meant: ‘‘The boasting is this.” Then in the 
fourteenth verse, with a delicate touch, which is peculiarly 
characteristic of St. Paul, he gives kavynua a new appli- 
cation: “Ye are our boast”; and having given this turn 
to the word, it is in this way that he employs it and its 
cognate words henceforth in these chapters. Thus in vii. 4 
he writes: ‘‘Great is my boasting («a’ynous) on your 
behalf; in vil. 14 he speaks of having boasted of them to 
Titus, and in the ninth chapter of having boasted of them 
to the Macedonians. There is only one exception, 7.e. in 
2 Corinthians v. 12, and in that passage he is their boast, as 
they are his in all the other passages. But he never once 
reverts to the painful meaning of self-assertion rendered 
necessary by their depreciation of him; in which sense he 
so constantly employed the word in 2 Corinthians x.-xiil. 
Ido not think it is possible that this can be merely acci- 
dental, but I have never seen it noticed by any commen- 
tator; when they allude to the words at all, they speak 
solely of the number of times that they are used, without 
taking notice of the remarkable and significant difference 
of meaning. 

These are not the only instances in which the Apostle 
gives a similar turn in 2 Corinthians i.1x. to expressions 
which he had used in 2 Corinthians x.-xii.; thus the Gappa 
els buds of x. 1,2 (confidence against you) is replaced in 
2 Corinthians vii. 16 by Oappe év vyiv (I have confidence in 
you). 

In the same spirit the warning of 2 Corinthians xiii. 10, 
‘“‘T write these things lest being present I should wse sharp- 
ness,’ when it is referred to in 2 Corinthians ii. 3 is thus 
eracefully softened, ‘‘ I wrote this same lest when I came I 
should have sorrow.” 

I have treated these last -points as if I assumed the 
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priority of chapters x.—xiii. I was obliged to do so in order 
to bring out their meaning. Taken in this time order 
these contrasts are full of significance and beauty; but they 
cannot be read in the reverse order. They are like the 
valves of the heart which revealed to Harvey the secret of 
the circulation of the blood by opening in one direction 
only. 

A fourth mark of identification of the Epistle referred to 
in 2 Corinthians ii. 4 is furnished by 2 Corinthians i. 23 
and ii. 1, which show that the Apostle was at the time 
when he wrote contemplating, and at the same time 
shrinking from, the payment of a visit which must be of 
a severe character, and that in the end, out of mercy to 
them, he did not pay it. 

With this remark the references to St. Paul’s intentions 
of visiting Corinth made in 1 Corinthians xvi. do not cor- 
respond at all; for he there fixes the time when he pur- 
poses to visit them with the sole proviso, “‘If the Lord 
will”; and he tells the Corinthians that his reason for not 
coming sooner was the absorbing nature of the work at 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 8, 9); he fixes his visit for the 
autumn and possibly the winter, so that if this Epistle was 
written in the same year in which he left Ephesus the visit 
was not deferred at all. In this chapter he also speaks of 
abiding with them (1 Cor. xvi. 6), as if the visit was one 
to which both he and they might look forward to with 
pleasure. 

On the other hand 2 Corinthians x.—xili. corresponds as 
perfectly with this note of identification as it does with the 
three previous ones; for 2 Corinthians xii. 20, 21 and xiii. 
1, 2 show that the Apostle was contemplating a visit of the 
very character which the identification requires; and the 
last-mentioned verse proves in addition the fact that he 
was hesitating about it. The words, ‘If I come.again, I 
will not spare,” show that the coming itself was uncertain, 
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but that there was no uncertainty about the character of 
the visit if it were paid at the time. 

That these notes of identification do not form a key 
which would fit any lock, may be seen from the fact that 
there is not one of the eleven remaining epistles of St. Paul 
which would answer to any one of them, except the Epistle 
to the Galatians, and that it would not answer to the last- 
mentioned work. 

If these proofs are valid, it follows necessarily that 2 Cor- 
inthians x.—xiii. must have been written, not from Mace- 
donia, as was 2 Corinthians i.-ix., but from Ephesus; and 
this consequence of the theory lays it open either to refu- 
tation or confirmation if it be found to contain any de- 
scriptive phrase indicating the geographical position of the 
writer. It does contain such a phrase, and this did not 
escape the notice of Prof. Hausrath. In 2 Corinthians 
x. 16 the Apostle speaks of preaching “the gospel even 
unto the lands on the other side of you,” eis ta brepéxewva 
vpov, where the addition of yuav seems intended to define 
the locality of, these lands as being on the other side of 
Corinth. Now a straight line drawn from Macedonia to 
Achaia, would, if produced, not touch land till it reached 
the coast of Africa; whereas a straight line drawn from 
Ephesus to Corinth would be continued through Italy and 
Spain, the very lands which, as we learn from the Epistle 
to the Romans, St. Paul was planning to visit. I feel cer- 
tain that if it were the received theory which placed the 
writer of this sentence at Ephesus, the coincidence would 
have been noticed by every commentator, and it would 
have been regarded as a fatal objection to any new theory 
if it necessitated a change which would deprive this phrase 
of any part of its point and force. A new theory of course 
requires far more proof than would be thought sufficient 
for an old one; but it is an indication that we are on the 
right track when a conclusion to which we have been led 
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on altogether different grounds, gives to a geographical 
expression an appropriateness which it has never had for 
any readers since that day, now more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, when this Epistle was read for the last time 
in the original manuscript by some member of the Corinth- 
ian Church. 

But the theory also necessitates an earlier date for 1 Cor- 
inthians than the generally received one, and on this point 
I think I can show that we have very strong proof in con- 
firmation. 

Paley, in his Hore Pauline, speaking of the apparent re- 
ference in 2 Corinthians xiii. 1 to two visits already paid by 
St. Paul to Corinth, wrote thus: ‘‘ I own that I felt myself 
confounded by this text. It appeared to contradict the 
opinion which I had been led by a great variety of circum- 
stances to form concerning the date and occasion of this 
Kpistle. At length, however, it occurred to my thoughts 
to enquire whether the passage did necessarily imply that 
St. Paul had been at Corinth twice: or whether, when he 
said, ‘‘ This is the third time I am coming to you,” he 
might mean only that this was the third time that he was 
ready, that he was prepared, that he intended to set out on 
the journey to Corinth.” This ingeniously devised expla- 
nation found for some time considerable favour, but it is 
now accepted by few commentators. The reading in 2 
Corinthians ii. 1, 47) waduy év Aan Tpods iuas édOciv, which 
is now known to have overwhelming manuscript authority 
in its favour, is generally allowed to settle the question of 
a second visit in the affirmative. 

But if this visit év Avry came between 1 and 2 Corinth- 
ians, 1 Corinthians must have been written earlier than has 
hitherto been supposed, and a further consequence is that it 
cannot be the Epistle referred to in 2 Corinthians i. 4. 
Accordingly an attempt is now generally made to put it 
before the time when 1 Corinthians was written. We learn, 
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however, from Galatians iv. 13 that, when St. Paul had 
really visited a church twice, and had occasion afterwards to 
refer to one of those visits, he specified which he meant, 
speaking in that place of his visit as the earlier one, To 
mpotepov ; whereas in 1 Corinthians ii. 1 he refers to his 
original visit as if it were the only one he had paid them, 
Kayo édav mpos vas. Furthermore, throughout this 
Epistle everything is dated from this original visit. When 
he praises the Corinthians, he praises them because they re- 
member him in all things, and hold fast the traditions even 
as he delivered them to them (1 Cor. xi. 2); and when he 
blames them, he blames them for their want of progress 
since his visit : ‘‘ I fed you with milk, not with meat: for ye 
were not able to bear it ; nay, not even now are ye able.” 
The attempt has been made to explain away this by saying 
that the visit év \v7y was so short that the Apostle here 
ignores it; but the change which a painful personal meeting 
between the Apostle and his converts (such as that visit 
plainly was) would introduce into their mutual relations 
could not be measured merely by the number of days that it 
lasted. . 

But a proof, if possible still stronger, is furnished by the 
fact that in 1 Corinthians the Apostle expressly states in 
three several passages that he derived his information, both 
about their party spirit and their moral disorder, from hear- 
say evidence. ‘‘It hath been signified unto me concerning 
you, my brethren, by them that are of the household of 
Chloe, that there are contentions among you.” Inv. 1 he 
writes: ‘It is actually reported that there is fornication 
among you’’; and in xi. 18, “I hear that divisions exist 
among you, and I partly believe it.” Is it conceivable that 
he could thus speak if he had previously paid them a visit, 
in which these matters had been discussed between him 
and them, face to face, so that he spoke of it as a visit év 
Avy, and if he had then uttered such a threat as that which 
he refers to in 2 Corinthians xi, 2? 
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The conclusion to which we are thus led is confirmed by 
the fact that in 2 Corinthians viii. 10, and also in 2 Corinth- 
ians 1x. 2, St. Paul refers to the Corinthian collection as 
having been ready a year ago; yet the directions given 
in 1 Corinthians xvi. make it plain that at that time the: 
weekly collections had not yet begun, and the Apostle gives 
directions about them as about a new thing. In 2 Corinth- 
ians ii. he makes it plain that the first news he received of 
their reception of the letter written é€« mondAjs Oripews 
came from Titus, so that if 1 Corinthians were that Hpistle, 
he could not have learned that they were ready (or were 
even getting ready) till Titus came, which was certainly not 
a year before 2 Corinthians was written. 

The conclusion which I believe follows from these two 
lines of proof is that 1 Corinthians was not written in the 
spring of the year in which St. Paul left Ephesus, but prob- 
ably in the spring of the year before; that he stayed at 
Ephesus beyond Pentecost by reason of the greatness of 
the work, but that he paid a short visit to Corinth (the visit 
év NUH), and promised or warned them that he would 
come again, and that when he came again he would not 
spare. 

I believe that this earlier date of 1 Corinthians removes 
an apparent discrepancy between it and the Acts. In Acts 
xix. 21 we read that before the riot at Ephesus ‘‘ Paul 
purposed in the spirit, when he had passed through Mace- 
donia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem,” and the purpose 
thus solemnly made is shown by the subsequent history to 
have been one in which nothing could shake him. The 
account of his plans given in the Epistle} to the Romans is 
in perfect harmony with this, for though he speaks of his 
ardent desire to see them, he makes it plain that he must 
go to Jerusalem first. But in 1 Corinthians xvi. he twice 
speaks of his immediate destination (when he shall have 
left Corinth) as doubtful; as if indeed his first intention 
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were not to go himself to Jerusalem, but to send letters 
of introduction with their messengers; though he might 
possibly go himself, as it were by an after-thought (1 Cor. 
xvi. 3, 4), and again in xvi. 6 he says: ‘‘ That ye may set 
me forward on my journey whithersoever I go,”’ as if it were 
as yet undetermined. Yet if 1 Corinthians was written at 
the date usually assigned, and the sending of Timothy there 
referred to were the same as that mentioned in Acts xix., 
this was written after his solemn resolution to go to Jeru- 
salem had been made. But when the earlier date for 1 
Corinthians is adopted, the chronology falls into its place, 
and there is harmony instead of contradiction ; for it then 
becomes clear that 1 Corinthians was written before this 
solemn purpose was formed, and while the Apostle was still 
uncertain whether he would visit Rome or Jerusalem first. 
J. H. KeNNEDY. 


THH INTERPRETATION OF THE SECOND 
PSALM. 


THE Second Psalm may be described both as easy and as 
difficult. Its structure is simple, the four parts into which 
it is divided are easily distinguished, and it is easy to trace 
a single chain of thought running through the whole Psalm. 
The first part (vv. 1-3) describes the rising of the heathen 
against the Lord’s Anointed, the second (vv. 4-6) prophesies 
the interposition of the Lord on his behalf, the third 
(vv. T-9) reveals the Lord’s decree that the heathen are 
to be subject to His Anointed, the fourth (vv. 10-12) warns 
the heathen to escape wrath by submitting to the decree. 
On the other hand this Psalm has been felt to contain 
important difficulties, and in two places at least yD) vhs 
and 72 1pW3 v. 12) the text has been declared with some 
‘confidence to be corrupt. The existence of these difficulties 
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and the great interest attaching to the Psalm will perhaps 
excuse a fresh attempt to interpret it. 

It is freely recognised by commentators that the recog- 
nition of the fourfold division of this Psalm is one great 
help to its interpretation. I believe, however, that a second 
great help, nowhere recognised as far as I know, is to be 
found in the fourfold occurrence of one key-note in the 
Psalm, slightly varied in expression in each division. Thus 
we have 

I. (wv. 2) “The [Lord’s] Anointed.” 

II. (v. 6) ‘My king.” (The Lord is the speaker.) 
mere (v. 7) “* My son” (723). 
IV. (v. 12) “One who is a Son” (3). 

I. In the first division of the Psalm nothing is clearer 
than that the stress falls on the words, ‘‘ Against the Lord 
and against His Anointed.” They interrupt the flow of 
the parallelism and are plainly thrust in as embodying a 
vigorous protest and: as revealing a startling truth; the 
rebellion is against the Lord’s Anointed ! 


v. 1. “Why are nations assembled together, 
“And tribes imagine a vain thing? 
v. 2. “Why do kings of the earth set themselves, 
“And rulers take counsel together ? 
(It is against the Lord and against His Anointed !) 
v. 3. “Saying, Let us break their bands, 
* And cast from us their cords!” 


II. In the second division the key-note is struck in the 
words, “‘ My king.’’ The expression is startling when put 
into the mouth of the Lord Himself; it arrests the atten- 
tion more than anything else in the division. The delib- 
eration with which it is uttered deepens its impressiveness. 
For a time Jehovah waits in silence. He “laughs” and 
“‘mocks”’ the enemy, z.e. He allows their evil plans to 
develop and permits them to imagine that they are on the 
eve of success. Then (and not till then) He speaks, reveals 

VOL. VI. 20 
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Himself in His wrath to their utter discomfiture, and the 
decisive blow is in the declaration that the sovereign against 
whom they have rebelled is Jehovah's king. No wonder 
that the apostles applied this Psalm to the death and 
resurrection of our Lord! os 


v. 4. “He that dwelleth in the heavens laugheth,' 
“The Lord mocketh them. 

v. 5. “Then (i.e. at last) shall he speak to them in his anger, 
“ And in his wrath terrify them: z 

v. 6. “Saying, Though I myself have set my king 
“Upon Zion my holy mount... "2 


III. In the third division the psalmist takes up the 
thought suggested in the second by the expression, ‘‘ My 
and explains it. The psalmist’s king is Jehovah’s 
king because he is Jehovah’s son and vicegerent; he is 
Jehovah’s son, having been begotten on the very day of 
trial. God’s deliverance of the king vindicates for him 
a place not only as God’s king but also as God’s son. The 
heathen are given to the king as though to the heir; they 
are his to break or to spare. The key-note of the third 
division is, ‘‘ My son.” 


king, 


v. 7. “I will tell of a decree:* 
“The Lord said unto me, 
“My son art thou, 
“TI this day have begotten thee! 
v. 8. “Ask of me, 
“And I will give thee nations for thine inheritance, 
“And the ends of the earth for thy possession. 
v. 9. “Thou mayest break (07 rule) them with a sceptre of iron, 
“Thou mayest dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 


IV. In the fourth division of the Psalm we naturally 
expect that the keynote of the first three will be struck 


1 j.e. abstains (for the present) from action; ep. Ps. xxxvii. 13. 

2 An aposiopesis; some expression such as ‘‘ yet ye creatures of earth rebel” 
is understood, but not expressed. 

8 Lit. of that which is a decree (i.e. a declaration ‘raised to the power of 
a law). 
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again, and (as before) with some variation in the expression 
used. Now if we follow the interpretation of the Peshitta, 
Jerome, Ibn Ezra and the A.V., we are not disappointed. 
In the last verse of the Psalm—a suitable place for the 
repetition of the keynote—we meet the words, ‘Kiss a 
son,” t.¢c. ‘‘ Make your submission to One who is a Son.” ! 
The words combined with the contents of v. 11 form 
a strikingly appropriate conclusion to the Psalm. The 
nations (v. 2) had been guilty of a twofold rebellion: against 
the Lord and against His Anointed. In vv. 11, 12 they are 
invited to make a twofold submission: Serve the Lord with 
fear . . . make your submission to One who is a Son. 
Surely an interpretation which gives so suitable an end- 
ing to the whole Psalm should be accepted, unless it offends 
either against grammar or against the true sense of the 
words used. No objection can be raised on the first 
ground: 72 \pwi is grammatically correct for ‘Kiss a 
Son.” On the second ground, however, the objection has 
been made that it is very unlikely that the same writer 
would employ the Hebrew word °11 (‘‘ my son”’) in v. 7, 
and the Aramaising word 11 (‘‘ason”’) in v.12. The diffi- 
culty is a real one, but surely not fatal, even if we can show 
no reason for the change of word. Inconsistencies of diction 
of a similar kind are not unknown in good writers. But I 
think that a probable reason can be given for the change 
from the Hebrew 732 of v. 7 to the Aramaising 72 of v. 12. 
The heathen who rise against the Lord’s Anointed are no 
doubt in the main Arama@ans; hence the Psalmist in his 
warning to them changes for greater effect the ‘11 (“ my 
Son”) which embodies the essence of the decree into the 
72 (‘‘a Son”) of their own language.” Coming in the 


1 For the use of an anarthrous substantive compare v. 7 (‘‘a decree”). The 
kiss of homage is mentioned 1 Kings xix. 18, and Hosea xiii. 2. 
2 Compare the warning in Aramaic to idolaters (Jer. x. 11). 
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midst of pure Hebrew, it falls, as no doubt it was meant to 
fall, with a hammer-like stroke. 

Still, even if the explanation of the change of word given 
above be rejected and no other be forthcoming, the inter- 
pretation, ‘Submit yourselves to One who is a Son,” re- 
~ mains superior to all rival interpretations hitherto given, 
for no other interpretation so fitly gathers together the 
threads at the close of the Psalm. 


v. 10. “ And now, O kings, be wise, 
* Receivejinstruction, ye judges of earth ! 

v.11. “Serve Jehovah with fear, 

: * And rejoice (i.e. keep his feasts) | with trembling. 

v.12. “ Kiss one who is a son, 

“Test he be angry, 

«And ye perish on your way, 

“ For otherwise in a little while his wrath will consume [you]. 
* Blessed are all they who seek refuge in him!” 

One word remains to be said. This Psalm is Messianic, 
whether the translation “‘ Kiss a Son” be retained or not. 
I do not mean that the Psalm is a literal prediction, 7.e. a 
history written beforehand of the humiliation and triumph 
of our Lord, but that it is a statement of the same eternal 
principles of Divine activity as those which governed the 
earthly mission of the Christ. So immutable are those 
principles, that it is possible to say that an outline of the 
History of Redemption is indeed shadowed forth in the 
psalm. The four great characteristics of the crisis therein 
described reappear in the pages of the Evangelists: the 
hostility of the world-powers, the silent forbearance of 
God, His eventual vindication of His earthly representa- 
tive, and the summons to all to submit to Him. I call the 
psalm Messianic because it is adapted for showing the Jew 
of the Apostolic age that, in the broadest sense, Christ 
came not to destroy but to fulfil. ; 

W. E. BaRngs. 
1 Cp. Zech, xiy. 16. 
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THE DRAMA OF CREATION. 


(GENESIS i. 1-ii. 3.) 


BETWEEN what the Bible says on any subject and what 
men think it says, there is sometimes a difference as great 
as the difference between truth and error. Whoever be- 
lieves that the earth was created, about six thousand years 
ago, in six days of twenty-four hours each may hold 
that this is the plain teaching of the book of Genesis; but 
men of great ability and undoubted piety refused to accept 
that view, especially when they were confronted with facts 
from the crust of the earth, which spoke a different 
language. Their faith was too strong to allow them to 
doubt the truth of what they read in Genesis; their reason 
was too clear to allow them to deny the facts of Geology. 
They said: ‘‘ Both records are true, though we do not see 
how they are to be reconciled.” They resolved to wait. 
At that very time there was a similar conflict between 
faith and facts in the region of astronomy. Some scientific 
men, as Professor James Forbes told his class in Edin- 
burgh University one morning, had their faith in the 
universality of the law of gravitation shaken by inexplic- 
able perturbations in the motions of the planet Uranus. 
Of the fact of these perturbations there was no doubt ; it 
was possible, they thought, that, at the vast distance of 
Uranus, the law of gravitation might begin to lose its 
power. But most men said: ‘‘ Wait; the explanation will 
come”; and it came with the discovery of an unknown 
and farther-off planet, Neptune. Faith in the universality 
of the law of gravitation was thus brought into harmony 
with the fact of the perturbations of Uranus. 

Both Dr. Chalmers and Hugh Miller, not to mention 
other names, believed in the facts of Geology ; they believed 
as devoutly in the truth of the story in Genesis. They set 
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themselves to remove the apparent contradiction between 
them. Hugh Miller, in a lecture on “‘ The Two Records— 
Mosaic and Geological,’ did not think himself called on 
as a geologist to account for more than the third, fifth, 
and sixth days’ work: and ‘he showed that the works of 
these three days correspond with the leading features of 
the geological eras.” On reading his lecture, I felt that 
there was something incomplete about his views. I asked 
myself, How did Moses, or whoever wrote the first chapter 
of Genesis, come to know about these geological eras ? 
The analogy of the faith at once supplied an answer, which 
would be accepted as probable, or at least as a reasonable 
guess. It was that the revelation came in the form of a 
dream or vision to the man who wrote the story. Work- 
ing this idea out, it seemed to me to solve several of 
the difficulties that had gathered round the chapter. Dr. 
Hanna, the biographer of Chalmers, was so pleased with 
the manuscript that he recommended it to be printed. A 
few days before the book (The Mosaic Record in Harmony 
with the Geological) was published, the publishers presented 
a copy to Hugh Miller. About three weeks after he adopted 
the view advocated in the book in an article written for 
the Witness newspaper, and afterwards embodied in his 
Testimony of the Rocks. 

In the following paper I shall endeavour to compen 
an idea which I have long felt was then incompletely 
developed: and, perhaps, I could not put at the head of it 
a more fitting preface than these words of Sir Thomas 
Browne in his Religio Medici, xlv.: ‘‘Some believe there 
went not a minute to the world’s creation; nor shall 
there go to its destruction ; those six days, so punctually » 
described, make not to them one moment, but rather seem 
to manifest the method and idea of that great work in the 
intellect of God than the manner how He proceeded in its 
operation.” 
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Scenze First. 
The Triumph of Light over Darkness. 

The introduction to the drama of creation (Gen. i. 1) and 
the first scene (i. 2-5) are sometimes considered separately, 
but it is not necessary to do this for a right understanding 
of the piece. 

To some minds it may seem strange, if not unbecoming, 
to speak of dramas in the Bible, or to call them ‘‘ the word 
of the Lord.’’* Its sentiments and literary forms may be 
deemed worthy of another name than the spectacular repre- 
sentations that have been the delight of men for ages. But 
there is no other name for a writing which enables a reader 
to gather the movement of a story from the animated con- 
versation of individuals, whom we call the actors. Long 
before the ancient Greeks or Hindoos put their earliest 
dramas on the stage, the pure and noble dramatic concep- 
tions of Hebrew writers were current among their people. 
Though they have come down to us sometimes in a few 
words, though they may be but the outlines or plots of 
longer compositions, they stand comparison as pieces of 
literature with the best that have survived of Greek writ- 
ings. Some of them are far older than the oldest of Greek 
dramas, or are at least as old. Among these are the Book 
of Job, the Song of Songs, the vision of Micaiah, the instal- 
lation of Isaiah, and the trial of Joshua, the high priest. 
The drama of Creation may be the oldest of them. It was 
certainly quoted by the prophet Jeremiah,” perhaps also by 
Isaiah. In these circumstances it must have been written 
nearly three thousand years ago at least, but its antiquity 
may be greater, and probably is. 

Whoever pieced into one work the general history and 
the family records, which compose the book of Genesis, did 
a wise thing in prefacing it with the drama of creation. 
How wise a thing it was, and how useful to mankind, we 


1 1 Kings xxii. 19. 2 Jer. iv. 23-25. 
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shall discover as we proceed. At what time it was written 
and by whom, are matters of no consequence. ‘There it is, 
in its beautiful simplicity of thought and language: let it 
tell its own story. One thing is clear. It stands apart 
from the rest of Genesis, a preface to-that book, or a preface 
to the whole Bible; as completely distinct from the story 
of Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden as it is from the 
story of Joseph in Egypt. It should be printed on a page 
by itself, instead of being mixed up with the story of Eden, 
as it unhappily is, and never was intended to be. Mistakes 
and confusion have resulted, unfortunately, from this mix- 
ing up of things wholly different. The drama of creation is 
one piece; the story of Adam and Eve is another. There 
is no reason for believing they were written at the same 
time, or by the same hand, or that the man who put them 
together in the book now called Genesis was the man by 
whom they were originally written. With more reason we 
may inquire if the drama in Genesis i. 1-il. 3 is an outline 
or an original whole? Was there more of it when it came 
fresh from the author’s pen, or have we all that he ever 
wrote on the subject? Judging from the setting of other 
dramas in the Old Testament, we can scarcely avoid the 
conclusion that this drama is an outline of a larger piece; 
and judging from the references to the creation in Job* and 
in Proverbs,” it would be a pleasure to think that parts of 
its sublime poetry have been preserved in these two books. 
The first chapter of the Book of Genesis, then, is a drama 
produced in the ancient world, and causing surprise in 
modern days by its beauty of finish and its singular picture 
of the creation of all things. It looks so like a challenge 
to modern science that its statements have been viewed in 
that light: the gage of battle, which it is supposed to have 
thrown down, has been repeatedly taken up, and combats, 
as unreal as any fabled in ghostly romance, have been 


1 Job. xxxviii. 4-16. 2 Prov. viii. 22-31. 
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. fought to no purpose. This drama is not a challenge to 
modern science. With all truth it may be called a chal- 
lenge to the science accepted by the ancient world, or a pro- 
test against the danger and folly of astrology, the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, the absurdities of the transmigration 
of souls. In this sense it is a challenge or protest, a lofty 
challenge on behalf of man, crushed under the superstitions 
and absurdities of priests and philosophers. And it is a 
challenge, not in the terms known to the champions who 
figured in tournaments. centuries ago, but in the terms 
common to prophets and heroes of Bible history three or 
four millenniums before our day. That ancient form of 
challenge was by parable, or vision, or drama, or by all three 
fused into one. Such is the form of the challenge to the 
science of the ancient world in this preface to the Bible. 

On the sublimity of one of its passages at least we have 
the testimony of a well-known Greek writer, Longinus, who 
flourished more than sixteen centuries ago. In his book 
On the Sublime he quotes the verse, ‘‘ God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light,” as a surpassing example of 
sublimity of thought and diction. Longinus was a heathen ; 
he was not hampered by views of the Bible that carried 
the world away after his time; he looked on it as a book, 
a sacred book perhaps, which superstitious people in other 
lands might regard with awe, but which he was free to 
handle and speak of as he would the poems of Homer or 
the plays of Aischylus in Greek literature. His judgment 
on the sublimity of the passage is the calm judgment of an 
able and unbiassed critic, and ought to carry conviction to 
every reader. 

The first chapter of Genesis is thus more than a drama ; 
it is a sublime drama of creation. To refuse to call it a 
drama is to shut one’s eyes to facts, for it is full of action 
throughout, and the speeches, uttered or reported, which 
accompany the action are clear and distinctly marked off 
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from the action. There is also a speaker or actor, and 
there is besides an audience to whom the speaker addresses 
himself, ‘“‘ Let us make man in our image.” The time 
during which the action proceeds is seven dramatic or 
scenic days, each day witnessing a change of scene, and an 
increasing intensity of the action. A march of events more 
stately and more inspiring never passed across the stage of 
any theatre on earth. There is no hurry, nor is there any 
useless delay. The simplicity of the drama and the brevity 
of it, considering, as we ought, that it is crowded with 
colour, with motion, with life, with figures, is amazing. 
You would be justified in saying that the genius, which 
crowded all these details into a piece containing only four 
hundred and sixty-seven words, must have been divine. 
We speak of a true poet as inspired. There is the loftiest 
poetry and the noblest inspiration in this drama of creation. 
No one, with an eye for beauty and the orderly march of 
a plot, can imagine it to have been borrowed from other 
sources than the marvellous brain of its unknown author. 
There is nothing like it in literature, and there is nothing 
so grand. Brief as the drama is, it is divided into seven 
well-marked scenes or acts, the first of 52 words (i. 1-5), 
the second of 88 (i. 6-8), the third of 68 (i. 9-13), the fourth 
of 69 (i. 14-19), the fifth of 57 (i. 20-23), the sixth, the 
most important of them all, of 148 words (i. 24-31), and the 
seventh of 35 (ii. 1-3). The stage on which the drama is 
transacted is, like the plot, grand in its simplicity and 
vastness: the stage is the world of things in its whole 
extent, the world of life and of men. 

This Hebrew drama is a record of battle between hostile 
powers animated with a deadly-hatred to each other. On 
the one hand are the allied powers of darkness and death ; 
on the other the allied powers of light and life. Concealed 
beneath the banners of each pair of allies is a third power, 
whose presence is more distinctly revealed as the story of 
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life proceeds. In league with darkness and death is seen, 
at first in the background, the malignant spirit of hatred ; 
while in’ league with light and life is seen irradiating the 
whole field of action, and making its gracious presence felt 
in every nook and cranny, the spirit of love. What has 
been felt throughout the whole course of life, what is felt 
to this day, is brought out as distinctly in this short drama 
of creation as in all the books that have been written, and 
all the speeches that have been made in the onward march 
of time. This drama of creation is worthy, and is alone 
worthy, to stand as a fitting preface to the history of life 
and literature on earth. While it makes no claim to this 
place of honour, there can be no doubt in a reader’s mind 
that it is worthy of the place that it fills, and that it 
ought to fill it. There is no competitor with it for the 
place, there is no rival. Compared with it Babylonian 
legends and Greek world-makings are child’s play, the 
dimmest shadows at the best of the majestic march of this 
drama of four hundred and sixty-seven Hebrew words. It 
begins with a brief but distinct picture of the stage on 
which the first act is to be played. The heavens and earth 
are made; an ocean is rolling before the spectator, but he 
sees nothing, for “‘ darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 
Darkness held the whole field. Chaos and death were in 
undisturbed possession. But there is a movement heard 
on the dreary, darkened stage. ‘‘ The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” What was it? 

A voice is heard sounding its summons over the dark 
waste, for so the drama represents the scene to suit the 
feebleness of man’s mental powers. The voice is that of 
the Prince of Life, summoning the armies of light to the 
battle with darkness. The battle began with the order, 
“God said, Let there be light, and there was light.”” Long 
triumphant darkness was beaten back from the waters of 
chaos ; light was streaming on the scene, and revealing to 
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the audience the reality of the battle and the change in 
the aspect of affairs. Let us think of it what we please, 
but no one can conceal from himself that this first triumph 
of light was a most fitting introduction or preface to the 
many triumphs light was destined to achieve. If the Bible 
is anything uncommon, the most uncommon thing about it 
as a piece of literature is that, what the preface to it says, 
is found true in every book it contains through the many 
centuries during which these books were written. “‘ Let 
there be light” is the keynote to this sublime drama of 
creation. Light, more light, and yet more light is the cry 
raised by its many writers and heroes all down the ages, 
till the whole concludes in that gorgeous picture of the 
lighted city, where they have no need of sun or moon, 
because the Lord God is the light thereof, and where dark- 
ness is unknown; “there shall be no night there.’”’ The 
bond that unites all these books, from the opening of this 
sacred drama in Genesis to the close of the history in the 
end of the Book of the Revelation, is the triumph of light. 
The light is called day ; the darkness is called night; but 
it is everywhere recognised that day and night have a 
narrower or a far wider meaning than the twenty-four hour 
changes to which they are confined in common speech. 
It is enough to note that, at the very beginning, light enters 
on its long struggle with darkness, and that the keynote 
which is thus struck is sounded by poets, by prophets, by 
apostles, by heroes all down the ages—a sweet refrain that 
binds together their writings with a common purpose, and 
in a common faith. Could this be an accident in the 
literary history of a nation, or is it a purpose of Him who 
said, Let there be light, and there was light ? 

No reader of the Bible requires to have it proved for him 
that the triumph of light:is the note that breathes most 
fully and most sweetly in all its varied music. ‘‘In thy 
light shall we see light,’ ‘‘Send out Thy light and Thy 
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truth,” “‘ Unto the upright ariseth light in the darkness,” 
were the song and the prayer of Hebrew poets. ‘‘I will 
give Thee for a light to the Gentiles,’’ ‘‘ The Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light,’ ‘‘ When I sit in darkness, the Lord 
shall be a light unto me,” were the bursts of gladness that 
cheered the prophets amid the growing darkness of the age. 
Even the half-sneering, half-sorrowful writer of the book ot 
Ecclesiastes finds the theme pleasant, “‘I saw that wisdom 
excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth darkness ’’—words 
which one cannot compare with those of the drama in 
Genesis, ‘‘God saw that the light was good,” without 
coming to the conclusion that the former are an amplified 
echo of the latter. Evangelists and Apostles revel, so to 
speak, in the growing brightness and ultimate triumphs ot 
light. ‘‘Ye are the light of the world,” “‘The true light 
that coming into the world lighteth every man,” “ Walk 
as children of light,’ ‘‘ Every good and every perfect gift 
cometh down from the Father of lights,” are sublime echoes 
of the first divine summons to battle, “‘ Let there be light, 
and there was light.” 

It has been often remarked that light is summoned into 
being in the first scene of the drama, while the sun is not 
called on to appear till the fourth. A defiance to the 
common belief of mankind so singular, rung out at the 
very beginning of the drama, stamps it as either singularly 
foolish in the writer, or singularly knowing. Modern 
science proves that this placing of light previous to the 
appearance of the sun, this antedating of light, so to speak, 
is not singularly foolish, but is entirely in accordance with 
facts. ‘What the real meaning of this antedating may be, 
we do not know, and need not attempt to guess; that it is 
agreeable to nature we are well assured, for light is not an 
existence dependent on the sun, but probably flashed its 
sweetness athwart space ages, millions of ages, before the 
sun shone in our heavens. Light is not the servant and 
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successor of the sun; the sun is the successor and the 
servant of light. 

The first scene of the drama closes with two reports: 
jirst, ““God saw the light that it was good”’; and, second, 
‘‘God called the light day and the darkness He called 
night.’’ Whether the audience heard God’s voice thus 
speak, or received the reports ‘from a messenger sent to 
publish them abroad, we are not told, nor need we in- 
quire. The scene began in darkness, and ends in light. 
The scenes that follow proceed on a lighted stage. The 
audience can now see all that happens as the drama of 
life unfolds itself before them. The curtain that concealed 
the action has risen. 


ScENE SECOND. 
The Beginnings of Order. 

In the first scene of the drama light is summoned to 
reveal to a seeing eye the chaos that forms the stage. All 
is confusion. A waste of waters is covered with a veil of 
cloud or mist, stooping so low, and rising so high, that no 
intervening space separates the chaos below from the chaos 
above. What this may mean in the nature of things it is 
useless to inquire. One may hold one view; another may 
hold another view ; explanations are of no use for the march 
of the drama. Out of confusion order must come. He who 
sheds light on the confusion, as God did in the first scene, 
will bring order out of disorder on the now lighted stage 
of earth. The audience see the confusion that prevails ; 
they next hear the voice that summons Order to fill its 
rightful place in the world. Waters above, waters below, 
so confuse the spectator that he has but one name for the 
vast disorder—it is chaos. There is no beauty, there is no 
magnificence in the outlook. A feeling of terror at the 
appalling confusion is indicated by the very presentation of 
the scene on the lighted stage; waters above and waters 


de) 
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below; nothing to relieve the eye, and nothing to soothe 
an apprehensive spirit. There is confusion, as ‘‘ without 
form ’’ means; there is emptiness—no life, no man: it is a 
yawning gulf of emptiness, a chaos. 

Again is the commanding voice heard speaking, the voice 
that never speaks but it is obeyed, ‘‘ Let there be an open 
stretch in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters.’’ On the lighted stage the action 
proceeds before the beholders, whoever they were. The 
parting of the waters takes place: clouds float in the open 
heaven above, the tumbling waves roll in the seas below, 

eand a breadth of outstretched air severs the former from 
the latter. There is no reference to a crystal firmament, 
with stars studded in it here and there, as the ancients 
imagined and wrote. An outstretched space is the meaning 
of the word used by the writer of this drama, a word that 
prevents all misconception, and might be used to-day by 
the most scientific. We speak of the firmament, using the 
word common among the Greeks and Latins, but without 
attributing to it their meaning. We do not use the word 
of the writer of this drama, but we accept his meaning of 
an outstretched space. It is a marvellous thing, this avoid- 
ance of error by the writer of the drama, whoever he was. 
More than two thousand five hundred years have passed 
away, perhaps twice that number of years, since he put pen 
to paper, but there is not the slightest reason for saying 
that his science here is at fault. He states a scientific fact, 
and he states it as we would state it to-day. He saw the 
thing taking place, and in common-sense language he 
describes what he saw. As the drama proceeds, it becomes 
even more wonderful in truthfulness of presentation and in 
simplicity of language. 

The audience hear the name given to the space out- 
stretched between the parted waters: it is Heaven, and the 
giver of the name is God. In the same way He named the 
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light, Day; and the darkness, Night. The names were 
bestowed before men appeared on the stage, and before 
man’s language was known on earth. It is certainly not 
meant by this naming of things that the words were 
known and in use before man’s birth, but the meaning 
clearly is that, what God enables and encourages man to 
do—for speech and naming are the gift of God—by a well 
understood rule God is said to do Himself. 
JAMES SIME. 


(To be concluded.) 


NOTE ON ACTS XVI. 12. 


As Dr. Hort’s alteration of the text is regarded not withont 
favour by Dr. Zahn in his recent Hinleitung in das Neue Test. 
p. 375, a work whose value and well-deserved influence imparts 
great weight to any opinion expressed in it, the reasons against 
tampering with the text should be strengthened. Hort objected 
to the text zpwry tis mepidos on the ground that pepis “ never 
denotes a region or any geographical division.” It is pointed ont 
in my Church in Rom. Emp., p. 158, that this is incorrect. To the 
Egyptian example there given of jepis as subdivison of a large 
district or province, it may be added that pepis is used to indicate 
a geographical subdivision in Syria (Strabo, p. 749), in Asia 
Minor (id., p. 560), and in Gaul (id., p. 191); that sense is there- 
fore peculiarly appropriate to pepis, and its use in Acts is unim- 
peachable. The meaning in the verse quoted must be taken, on 
the analogy of the other cases, as “first of a subdivision of Mace- 
donia”’; and the correctness of that description, and its real 
character, are sufficiently shown elsewhere (St. Paul the Trav., 
p- 207). On the other hand, the Bezan text, which substitutes 
xehadi THS Maxedovias, is in every respect bad, both being incor- 
rect in fact, and losing the appropriateness of the terms zparp 
and pepis. Zahn cannot be justified in practically following the 
Bezan sense when he interprets ‘“‘a first city of the province 


Macedonia.” 
W. M. Ramsay. 


po 


THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED SAYINGS OF 
JESUS. BY PROFESSOR ADOLF HARNACE, 
BERLIN. 


(Authorised Translation.) 
be 


For the third time in the last twelve years we have re- 
ceived from Egypt new fragments of the oldest evangelic 
literature. In 1885 Bickell published a Papyrus-fragment 
of great antiquity, contained in the Archduke Rainer’s 
collection of Papyri (Innsbrucker Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie, 1885, ii. pp. 498-504; compare Mittheil. aus der 
Sammlung der Pap. Erzh. Rainer 1 Jahrg. Nos. 3 and 4, 
1887, and A. Harnack in Texte und Untersuchungen, v. 4, 
1889, pp. 481-497). The little fragment (3.5x4.3 centi- 
metres) corresponds with Mark 14. 26-30, but presents a 
shorter and probably more original form. In 1892 we were 
surprised by the discovery of a considerable fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, given to us by Bouriant (Mémoires 
publiées par les membres de la Mission Archéologique Fran- 
caise aw Caire, vol. ix., fasc. 1; cf. Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen, ix. 2, 1893. The narrative of the Passion and 
Resurrection is here presented in an independent, though 
secondary, form. Now Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have 
discovered a Papyrus-leaf written on both sides (in the 
form of a codex, not a roll, 15 x9 centimetres), which con- 
tains sayings of Jesus. It was found among a large number 
of Papyri which they discovered on the site where the 
capital of the Oxyrhynchite deme once stood. They date 
Noy, 1897. 21 VOL, VIL. 
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the fragment, on paleographic and other grounds, between 
150 and 800 4.D., and are inclined to ascribe it more exactly 
to a date soon after 200. They have published it in a most 
satisfactory form (together with a facsimile), and done 
everything which can possibly be~expected in an editio 
princeps. In preparing their edition they have consulted 
Messrs. Conybeare, Harris, James, and Turner, whose 
names are a guarantee that nothing has been omitted to 
give the best and soundest conception of the precious dis- 
covery. If I venture to write about the fragment, instead 
of merely drawing attention to their work, it is not in 
order to controvert the position of the editors or to im- 
prove upon their readings. They have said nothing that 
could be open to attack, and only in regard to one of the 
Sayings am I in a position to advance beyond their read- 
ings. But it is because I believe that one hypothesis which 
they have advanced amongst others regarding the character 
and source of the fragment can be much more definitely 
formulated than has been done by them, and because I am 
able to add certain observations which the editors have 
left for their successors to make. 


Tirst Savina. 


sos 4 4 Ka TOTE SvaBréWers exBareiv TO Kappos TO eV 
TO OPOarpa TOD adedpod aod. 

This agrees word for word with the text of Luke 6. 42; 
only the recent editors, following their preference for B, 
have put éx@adet at the end, whereas all other Uncials, 
and also the Coptic version, show the word where we find 
it in the Papyrus. In Matthew 7. 5 the reading is some- 
what different: nal tore duaBréyrers exBarety TO Kappos ex 
TOD 6pOaruobd tov adeApod cod. No other variations are 
known in this comprehensive saying, only the closing 
phrase of which is extant in the Papyrus. 
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SECOND: SAYING. 


Aéyer Inoods, éav pt) vyotevonte TOV KocpoY, ov m1 evpyTeE 
Tyy Bactrclay TOD Oeod' Kab édv pr caBBationte TO cdBBatov, 
ov OweoOe Tov TraTépa. 

The previous Saying presents no deviation from the 
Synoptic tradition, or at least from the Lucan form of it. 
This Saying, however, is quite new. And yet there is 
nothing unfamiliar either in its form or in some of its 
phrases; rather does it display relations with the Synoptic 
tradition, and possibly with the Fourth Gospel. Sentences 
commencing with «dy and édy m1), introducing conditions of 
salvation, are found not very rarely in the Synoptics (cf. 
Matt. 18. 3; Mark 10: 15; Luke 18. 17; Matt. 16. 26; 
Mark 8. 86; Luke 17. 33). The central position which 
they ascribe to the Bacirela Tod Peod does not require any 
citation in proof of it. And even the expression evpety tiv 
Baowreiav tov Oeov, although it does not appear in the 
Synoptics, corresponds with the other phrase, fytelre tv 
Bactheiav (Luke 12. 31 and Matt. 6. 33). The closing 
phrase, ov« dWeaGe Tov matépa, sounds Johannine. It is true 
Matthew reports Jesus as saying avtol tov Oeov dwovtat, 
and the Synoptic character of the expression cannot be 
absolutely denied. But in tov warépa it reminds us rather 
of John, although it is hardly borrowed from him, and might 
stand just as well in either, Matthew or Luke (cf. Matt. 11. 
25-27). 

But the point of this word of the Lord does not lie in 
the portions just referred to. It should be translated thus: 
‘Unless ye fast in regard to the world, ye shall not find 
the Kingdom of God, and unless ye keep the Sabbath in 
the way answering to the Sabbath, ye shall not see the 
Father.” The irregular expression vyctevonte Tov Kdopov 
is certainly not to be corrected (as e.g. vnxjonte = viKionte). 
For caSBarionte covers vnotevonte, and Bacirela covers 
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koonos. It follows at once, however, that it is not ritual 
fasting that can be meant, nor fasting at all in the proper 
sense of the word, as‘it was practised by the old Jewish 
and Gentile Christians (vid. Didaché, Hermas, Justin, 
Tertullian, ete.).1_ But the expression is to be understood 
-allegorically. ‘*‘ Fasting in regard to the world”’ can only 
mean ‘separating oneself wholly from the world,” and this 
significance is made perfectly clear by the following sen- 
tence, which contrasts the BaciAela Tod Gcod with Koopos. 
If, however, vyerevew is not to be understood in a ritual 
sense, but as dvotaccec@ar, it follows from the parallelism 
that ca88arifew 7d cadBBarov also signifies something else 
than the precisian Jewish Sabbath-keeping (as in LXX.). 
What it does signify follows from its standing as a positive 
complement to vyctevew Tov Kocpov, and from the vision of 
the Father being promised as its result. Hence it can 
only describe the complete sanctification of a man’s life 
in God. 

Neither the contents nor the form of the second sentence 
is unfamiliar to post-Apostolic literature; and the same may 
be said, as regards contents, in reference to the sharp 
contrast drawn between xocyuos and Bacidela Tod Oeod in 
the first sentence. Hermas, Sim. I., is a paraphrase of the 
first half of this saying of the Lord, and puts this world 
and the Kingdom of God in the sharpest contrast (cf. 
moreover the second Epistle of Clement).” But the passage 
before us is not essentially more severe in its cast than 
Luke 14. 33: ottws oty was é& tpuov bs ovK atotacceTat 
Taow Tots Eavtod vTdpyovawy ov Svvatat etval wou pwaOnTHs. 
‘Still there does lie a certain distinction in the general 
expression tov koopov. Like dweoGe tov watépa, it sounds 


1 Nevertheless, Barnabas 3, Hermas, Sim. V., and other passages, show how 


they wished to see even this fasting spiritualised and receiving an ethical turn 
in the service of man. 


2 E.g., ¢. 6,3 ff. 
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Johannine. For only in the Fourth Gospel is 6 «écpos an 
expression for all that which is, and ought to remain, 
unfamiliar to the Christian.1 The editors are right, how- 
ever, in comparing also Pistis Sophia (p. 1388, Schwartze’s 
translation), where this is reported as a word of Christ: 
(“‘ Dixi vobis olim) : arotdacere coope toti et bry toti.” For 
the use of vyorevew for atrotacces Oar (? a variation in trans- 
lation) I am not able to produce a parallel. At a very 
much later period “ jejunare ”’ is used in the Church for all 
acts of penance, but that cannot apply here. No more can 
it mean here what it means in Matthew 9. 15 (Luke 5. 33 ff.; 
Mark 2. 18 ff.), namely, ‘‘mourning.”’ But the use of the 
word (though it cannot be paralleled) is neither incompre- 
hensible nor far-fetched. 

But, as regards the use of ca@Bartionte TO ca4BBarov in a 
metaphorical sense, reference may be made to Hebrews 4., 
Barnabas 15., and to many passages in the Dialogue of 
Justin with Trypho. From these passages it is clear that 
‘Sabbath’? was used in the early Christian Church in a 
double metaphorical sense. And yet both significations 
are mutually connected. In the first place, ‘‘ Sabbath”’ is 
the symbol of the future time of rest and joy for the people 
of God. Thus it is said in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(4. 9), dpa amroneiretar caB8Baticpos TO AA® TO Oeod, and 
Barnabas writes in his fifteenth chapter (on Gen. 2. 2), 
Kab KaTéTravoey TH Hepa TH EBSOuN. TovTO Aéyer' Grav eNwv 
6 vids avTOD KaTapynaeEL TOV KaLpoY TOU avomov Kal KpLVEl TOS 
dageBeis Kal adda Tov HALov Kal THY cer nVNnVY Kal TOUS 
aotépas, TOTE KANAS KaTaTravceTaL ev TH Nuepa TH EROOmy. 
But it is not with this signification that he begins his great 
discussion on the Christian comprehension of the Sabbath 
inc. 15. Rather does he set in the forefront the verse out 
of Exodus: ayidcate 16 caBB8arov Kupiov yepoly Kaflapais Kal 
Kapdia Kaapa, as well as the other in Jeremiah 17. 24f. : 


1 Cf. 1 John 2. 15, wh dyarare rov Kicmov unde Ta ev TD Kbomy. 
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éay durdEwpmev of viot pov TO cdBBatov, Tote émiOnow Td 
édeds poov er’ avrovs. He turns attention from the day to 
the manner of Sabbath:keeping, and regards the right man- 
ner of celebration as the essential point of the matter, — 
which depends on no particular day, Then for the first 
time he introduces the Sabbath of the millennial kingdom, 
and connects the two references by this thought :—true 
Sabbath-keeping always consists in pure hearts and pure 
hands, but we shall not be able perfectly to keep the Sab- 
bath until we do so in the future Kingdom of Christ (e¢ ovv 
ip 6 Oeds Huépav Hylacev, viv Tus SivaTaL ayracat ef pr) KaBapos 
Ov TH Kapdla, év Tacw weTAaAVHMEAa, ide oY dpa TOTE KANAS 
KATATAVOMEVOL MYLATOMEV aVTHY, OTE SuYnTbmEOa avTOl dikatw- 
Oévtes cal atroraBovtTes Thy eTayyeniav, pnKéTL ovoONS THS 
avopias, Kawav Sé"yeyovot@y wavTwv Ud Kupiou: TOTE Suvna- 
bucba adtiy ayidoat, avtol. ayiacbévtes mpatov. That Sab- 
bath-keeping, in so far as it is possible in the present, 
consists in the purity of the heart, etc., is clearly asserted 
by Justin, who also uses the expression caSPartifew To 
caBBatov. In Dial. 12 he says: SaSBarifew bmas o eawods 
vomos Oud mavTos €Oédher, Kalb bwels pidv apyovvtes uépav 
evoeBeiv Soxette, pry VoodvTEs Sta TL Uuiy MpotEeTayn . . . eb 
Tus év vutv emlopKos 4) KETTNS TavodcOw: el TLS MoLYOS, META- 
yonodtw, Kal cecaBBatice TA Tpupepa Kal adrynOiva cdBBata 
tov Oeod (cf. c. 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27). Hence there can be 
no doubt concerning the sense of this passage. Here also 
caBBarifev TO caB8Patoyv signifies to sanctify life in the 
service of God and according to His law. 

It may therefore be maintained that the two main 
thoughts of this Saying are neither singular in early Chris- 
tian literature, nor alien to the contents of the Gospels. 
It is another question whether its form is, strictly speaking, 
of the type found in the Synoptic Gospels, and we cannot 
answer this question in the affirmative. As the Synoptic 
tradition proves, Jesus stood so entirely in touch with His 
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people and with the Jewish worship, that it is hard for 
any one to be convinced that He ever used the technical 
terms vyoreveww and caSParifey simply in a metaphorical 
sense. It is true of course that He declared in what sense 
and with what disposition His disciples ought to fast and 
to keep the Sabbath; but He is always referring to actual 
fasting and the actwal Sabbath. It is true He said that 
His disciples ought to leave their goods and their relations; 
but from a precept such as this it is a distinct step to an 
injunction “ to fast in regard to the world.” 

Whether we may recognise in this commandment a 
rhetorical element which is not entirely absent from the 
antithesis of vyorevew and caBBarifev, or whether we find 
in it an element of essential principle, in either case it 
brings with it a note which we never or almost never hear 
in the Synoptic narratives. It is true this is a question 
of a mere shade of expression, and this Saying is far enough 
removed from the strong rhetoric which finds utterance in 
a sermon of Valentinus (in Clement, Strom., IV. 13. 89): 
OTav yap Tov pev Kdcmov AUNTE, avdTol dé jun KaTaduNobe, 
KupleveTe THS KTicews Kal THs POopas amdons. But even 
though we must admit that Jesus may perhaps have spoken 
on one occasion as this Saying reports, still the more prob- 
able conclusion is that the Saying has received some 
extraneous colouring characteristic of the post-Apostolic 
period. 


THIRD SAYING. 


Aéyet “Inoois, é[a|rnv év péow tod Kocpou Kal ev capKi 
(corrected by first hand from capxe/) &POnv-adbtots, Kal edpoy 
mavras pefvovtas Kat obdéva ebpov Supavta év avtots, Kal 
moves ) Wvyn pov emi Tots viois THY avOpwrwy, STL TUpAOE 

> an 7 > n \ 
elow TH Kapdia avTo[v| K(ail).. B.e. 

This saying also is wholly new, and the Gospels acquaint 

us only with the complaint of Jesus concerning the blind- 
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ness of men (Matt. 15.14 f.; 23. 16-36; John 9. 39 ff.). 
Leaving aside for a moment the very remarkable introduc- 
tion and the three Aorists, we have a simple and attractive 
saying, which readily ranges itself with the evangelic say- 
ings of Jesus. Deep distress is lying-upon His spirit. But 
no one will be surprised at such distress who recalls Luke 
19. 41 (cai ds Hyyicev iSw@v THy TOALV ExAavoev em AUTHYV), OF 
Matthew 23. 37 (Luke 13. 34, rocdxis nOérnoa émvovvakat 
KTX.), or the passages Matthew 26. 37, Mark 14. 34 (arepi- 
AUTOS eoTLy 1) ux pov Ews POavdrov), and John 12. 27 (vdv 7 
uy} pov tetdpaxtat). Notice 7 wuyy pov. Jesus spoke 
elsewhere also of His soul. Further, in two apocryphal 
sayings of Jesus this distress finds expression, although in 
another reference: Act. Petr. Vercell., 10: ‘‘Quimecum sunt 
non me intellexerunt’’; and the Marcosians in Irenzus, 
I. 20. 2: worrakus éreOvpnoa axodoat eva TOV NOYOV TOUTa@Y 

ux 
pov is probably derived from Isaiah 53. 10, zrove? 7 wuy) 
pov, and cannot strike us as strange from the lips of 
Jesus. With zoveiv éwi (a Hebraising construction) com- 


\ > yy \ a a 1 . = 
Kal ovk éaxov Tov épovvta.. The expression movet 


pare Mark 3. 5, cvvAvtovpevos eri TH Twpwaces THs Kapdias 
avr@v, and other passages in the Synoptics (orAayyvifeo Pat 
ér avtois). The expression of viol tdv avOpmmwy occurs, if 
I am not mistaken, only once in the Synoptics (Mark 3. 
23),? and proves once more the Hebrew colouring of the 
fragment. To this also we may ascribe evpicxev, which 
occurs twice in this Saying, and also in 2 and 4. Compare 
also the Apocryphal saying of the Lord, for which there is 
very early authority: é¢p ofs dv etpw buds, éml tovTos Kal 
Kplva. 

The point of the Saying is a double one, the sad utter- 
ance concerning the unreceptivity of men, and the testi- 


1 Nevertheless Westcott’s conjecture of ére@iunoay here is well worthy of 
attention ; though indeed the Latin also reads ‘‘ concupivi.”’ 
2 Cf. Eph. 3. 5. 
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mony of Himself to His painful labour of soul on their 
behalf. The picture under which the want of receptivity 
is presented is known to the Gospels, although not in 
the pregnant form ‘‘I found them all drunken.”! The 
Sermon on the Mount speaks of “‘ hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness’’; but only John uses the absolute 
dupav which we find here (John 14. 13-15; 6. 35; 
especially 7. 37, édy tis dupa epyécOw pos pe Kal mivéro). 
This gives a further connection between these Sayings and 
the characteristic manner of the Fourth Gospel. It is not 
altogether without surprise that we read vavrtas, and recall 
the sharp expression of the second Saying: vnoTEevanTe TOV 
xoopov. Moreover it is not Johannine (cf. c. 1. 12, dcou 
dé €XaBov avrov, and yet c. 1.10, 6 Kdcpos ovK éyvw adtor), 
but still it can be understood cum grano salis, as in Matthew 
23. 27, the general statement Kai ov« 7OedjcaTe; indeed it 
probably must be so understood, for otherwise the second 
half of the sentence would be incomprehensible. In the 
latter there is nothing which does not correspond with the 
Synoptic speeches of Jesus. We may gratefully accept the 
beautiful expression of Jesus’ labour of soul (pain) continu- 
ing in spite of the want of receptivity in His hearers. 

But the Logion has an introduction besides. In this 
there is as much to surprise as there is little in the Saying 
proper. “I placed myself (stepped, stood) in the midst 
of the world, and in the flesh I appeared to them, and I 
found them,” etc. At the first glance one is inclined to 
think (as the editors recognise) of some speech of Jesus 
which He delivered to His disciples after His Resurrection. 
Of so-called Gospels in which Jesus speaks when returned 
to life, we know quite enough. But on closer examination 
we are compelled to abandon this suggestion. The transi- 
tion to the present tense zrovei, in other words the declara- 


1 We may compare pcdiovres in Matthew 24. 49, and passages in the Old 
Testament, but not the drunkards in the Apocalypse. 
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tion that His soul (now, still) labours (suffers) for mankind, 
is incomprehensible if it is to be the risen Jesus who is 
speaking. It shows that in these words we must recognise 
a backward glance upon His work on the part of the still 
living not the risen Christ. The thought with which it is 
introduced answers to the belief of Paul, of John, and of 1 
Timothy 3.16. Every one will be reminded of this passage : 
éfavepoOn év capkl, dfOn ayyédous, EmvaTevOn ev Koop, and 
of John 1. 10, 11, 14. But that this confession of faith 
should be put in the mouth of Jesus, and at the same time 
in, a strongly rhetorical form (éornv év pécw Tod Kocpov), 
goes considerably beyond the old Gospels. John at any 
rate did not venture to put in the mouth of Jesus, so defi- 
nitely as this, that which he prefixed to his Gospel in the 
Prologue. In the Gospel Jesus speaks of His pre-existence 
in allusions. Here, however, Jesus speaks as a Divine 
Being. The Gospel out of which this Saying is taken 
must really have been a Logos-Gospel, whether the word 
Logos appeared init or not. That is to say, it must have 
been a Gospel to which the characteristic type of John’s 
Gospel must have been related as the immediately pre- 
ceding stage. Hitherto we have possessed not a single 
fragment of a Gospel in which a strong and comparatively 
pure Synoptic tradition is seen combined with Pauline- 
Johannine theology in the form of evangelic utterances. 
We could at the very most surmise the existence of such 
Gospels. What we possessed consisted (besides our’ four 
Gospels, the Gospel of the Hebrews, and the Gospel of 
Peter) of Gnostic-theological Gospels or late apocryphal 
ones, which could have no bearing on the original evangelic 
tradition. Now we learn (I pass over the remains of the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, for I shall deal with it below)—we 
learn by a single saying the existence of a Gospel’ which 


' That this Saying can be no isolated saying, but must belong to a whole, 
appears to me obvious, 
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teaches us that the line, which leads from the Synoptics to 
John, was carried still further. But the relation so con- 
ceived and defined would not be sufficient. The Sayings, 
which we have already examined, and those which we have 
yet to examine, show that they proceed from a source which 
in form and contents stands much closer to the Synoptics 
than the fourth Gospel does. Thus we have not to assume 
a direct succession—Synoptics, John, our Gospel—but a 
dual development. The Johannine Gospel has emancipated 
itself from the old tradition far more than the Gospel from 
which our Sayings are derived. But inasmuch as it does 
not present Christ describing Himself directly as a Divine 
Being, who has appeared in the flesh, it remains historically 
more accurate in regard to the decisive and chief question. 
And also that ominous expression, ‘‘I stood in the midst 
of the world,’ which reminds us of the Egyptian Gnostic 
Gospels, and may well be regarded as a root of subsequent 
extravagances—one looks for it in vain in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

How much of the history of theology, how much whose 
issues are still far from cleared up, lies in this single 
Logion! In the same breath Jesus all but describes Him- 
self as the supra-mundane Being manifested in the flesh, 
and yet speaks as He does in the Synoptics of the vovetv, 
the weary labour, of His soul. 

Unfortunately, the conclusion of the Logion is illegible. 
The editors think that it came to an end after a few more 
letters, that a new Logion (the fourth) began on the next 
line (which is, however, quite destroyed), and extended to 
the first line of the second page, where [1T]7)v wrwyelay can 
still be read. Since the latter word is not found in our 
Gospels, they assume that it was a hitherto unknown Say- 
ing. But all these assumptions are very insecure. (1) It 
is quite uncertain whether a line is missing. (2) The third 
Saying is certainly not terminated. It is most natural to 
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complete line 21, cai ov Bréro: then vow (=Pdrérovowr) 
would fall on the first line of the next page, and it would 
be suitably completed if we were to insert e’s before tv 
mrwyeiav.' Here we may recall Revelation 3.17: od e 6 
Taraimwpos Kal édXewos Kal mTwYOs Kal TUPdds. But how- 
ever this may be,” the space seems to me to be too small for 
us to assume a new Saying; and if the Papyrus actually 
contained one, we must now resign ourselves to its disap- 
pearance, 


FourtH SaAyine.? 


[Aeylee [Incods Orlov dav dow [. .. .] € |. 2 re 
(A@)eot cat [. .] (co) [.]Je [. .] éorev povos [. .] (t)@ eyo 
elt per avt[ov]. éyes[plov tov AiMov KaKed eEvpyoeis pe, 
aylicov TO EvAov Kayo exel Ei. 

In regard to the condition of these lines on the Papyrus 
and their meaning, the editors remark as follows :— 

“Tn line 23, immediately before OY, there is part of a 
stroke which may very well be the end of the cross-bar 
of 1.” 

“In line 24 the remains of the letter before €OI are con- 
sistent with © only, and those of the letter preceding suit 
A better than X or A, which seem to be the only alterna- 
tives. Before this there is the bottom of a perpendicular 
stroke, which would be consistent with H, I, N, WM, and 
perhaps F and ¥.” 

““At the beginning of line 25, what we have read as C 
may equally well be the second half of N, and O might 
possibly be one letter, 2, though this does not correspond 
with the vestiges so well.” 

1 The editors say expressly that in spaces 5 and 6 the letters ec are possible ; 
remains of letters can be detected here; in spaces 1-4 and 7 nothing can now 
be read. ! 

2 One misses very unwillingly a’rdyv after rly mrwxelay. Bdérew els iS a 


Hebraising construction: cf. the Synoptics. 
3 The fifth in the editio princeps. 
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“Tn line 26 the first letter of which any part is preserved 
may be T, MN, or F; but [EJFQ would not fill the lacuna.” 

“Tn line 27 there is not room for AYT[QN], and more- 
over the tip of a letter is visible, which suits Y.” 

“It seems fairly certain that the Logion offers a general 
parallel to Matthew 18. 20, though with considerable diver- 
gences. An extension of that verse which comes nearer 
to our passage is found in Ephraem Syr., Hvang. Concord. 
Eapos., c. 14 (Resch, Agrapha, p. 295), where the important 
addition ‘‘ubi unus est’ corresponds to ‘‘ wdvos’’ here, and 
suggests that €IC should be read either at the beginning 
of line 25 or before €CTIN. The meaning may then be 
that wherever there are several believers, or even only one, 
Jesus is always present. No explanation can, however, be 
considered satisfactory unless it enables the lacune in lines 
25 and 26 to be plausibly filled up, and provides an ade- 
quate conjecture for the word ending in €OI, which is the 
real key to the whole passage.” 

“Tf AQEOI is the right reading there, a contrast seems 
to be intended between the many ungodly and the one true 
believer: ‘Where all men else are unbelievers, if one 
alone is (faithful), I am with him.’ But a@eos is hardly a 
natural word in this connexion; and some such adjective 
as moT0s would be required in line 25, and it is difficult to 
see how this can be obtained.. Further, unless e¢ is lost at 
the beginning of line 25, both the explanations suggested 
require either éotw to be a mistake for 7, or cai to be a 
mistake for xec.”’ 

“The whole passage should be compared with an extract 
from the Gnostic ‘Gospel of Eve,’ quoted by Epiphanius, 
Haer. 26, 3: éyo od kai ov éyo' Kal Grou édv ns éyw éxel eit, 
Kal ev dtaclv cis eotrappévos, Kal Mev av Oédys gvANEvELS 
Me, ue S€ gvArEyav éEavToy cuAryes. But the idea here, 
that Christ is in His believers (cf. John 14. 20), is rather 
different from that of our passage and Matthew 18. 20, 
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where it is only promised that He will be with them. It 
is, however, somewhat tempting to connect the quotation 
with the remarkable but difficult sentence, ‘ Raise the 
stone,’ etc., as implying the presence of Christ in all 
things (cf. Eph. 4. 6)..-Another possible explanation of 
these words would be to regard them as a parallel to 
Matthew 7. 7: ‘Ask, and it shall be given you,’ and as 
intended to teach the. effort required in order to find 
Christ.” 

The editors have, in my opinion, already pointed out the 
right direction in their completion of the passage, but they 
have not followed it up to the end, and on that account 
have failed to reach a satisfactory explanation of it. There 
can be no doubt of the following :— 

(1) The second, wholly legible, half of the Saying evi- 
dently contains the concrete application of the general 
announcement in the first half, and that in two examples. 

(2) Hence it follows that the obscure cane? ebpnoes pe, 
and cayo éxe? eiui must be explained in accordance with 
the plain sentence éyo eius pet avrod, Any pantheistic 
significance is thereby excluded. Such a significance may 
very well have been subsequently attached to the Saying, 
but is not actually contained in it. For the general 
sentence, in which that thought must have been strongly 
expressed, presents rather the entirely different one, “I 
am with lim.’ It is not the union of Christ with wood 
or stone that is expressed, but the union of Christ with 
the believer, even though in separation from the world 
he is working on wood or stone, that is, is engaged upon 
his earthly toil. (For the form of the expression see 
below.) 

(8) Ifit is certain (and it is so) that the second half of the 
general sentence contains the thought, ‘‘I am with him, 
wherever one is alone,” and that the subsequent applica- 
tion expresses the fact that this holds good for the sitwa- 
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tions in which this single man finds himself, then one ex- 
pects the general sentence to run: Kxal womep els éatuv 
MOvos, OUTw eye eius pet’ adTod.! This reading corresponds 
accurately with the number of letters and with the remains 
of letters which are still visible? It has this advantage, 
that we do not require to insert either an « or a motos, or 
to change an Indicative into a Conjunctive; and further, 
it brings into connexion with the very probable ovr a corre- 
sponding ®o7ep. The general announcement therefore ran 
thus: ‘‘ Just in the way in which a man is alone am I with 
him.’ Now we can understand the paradox of the expres- 
sion: ‘‘raise the stone, and there thou shalt find Me ; cleave 
the wood, and I am there.” There is here, indeed, some- 
thing mystical, but nothing pantheistic. The sense is: ‘If 
only a man is truly alone, that is, separated from the world, 
then Christ is as surely with him as those objects are to 
which his daily toil is applied.” Not in stone and wood is 
he to find and have Christ. (It is certainly misleading, but 
only misleading, that éyecpoy may also be understood in a 
ritual sense. But no one can think of the splitting of 
wood for a sacrifice; we should in that case, moreover, be 
dealing with acts of heathen worship.) It is just in his 
earthly drudgery that a man will find Christ as certainly as 
he has stone and wood before him. A man entirely set free 
from the world—that is the declaration—is always with 


1 Por éowep . . otrws compare Matthew 12, 40; 13. 40; 24. 27 (Luke 
17. 24); 24, 37. In Paul, as is well known, éorep . . ot'rws (kat) is especially 
common, cf. Romans 5.12, 19, 21; 6. 4, 19; 11. 80; 1 Cor. 11.12; 15. 22; 16.1; 
Gal. 4. 29; cf. also James 2, 26. 

2 After «ai there are two letters completely illegible; these I have restored as as: 
of the three following letters the third has entirely disappeared ; I insert Pp; the 
first of the three shows, according to the editors, the remains of a 1 or c; I 
insert TT: for the second they surmise an o or (in combination with the third) 
Q; in such uncertainty it may be permitted to write €. Of the three next let- 
ters only the first is legible, € ; we fill in efs. Then follow the clearly deciphered 
words éorwv w5vos, and of the next four letters the fourth is certainly ©, the third 
probably tT, so that otrw is clearly indicated. 
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Christ, or rather, Christ is always with him, and that just 
in the way in which his particular situation demands. He 
is in the full sense of the word his Comrade. At the right 
moment Dr. H. Lisco has drawn my attention to the words 
in Hcclesiastes 10. 9: éEaipwv RiBous SvatrovnOyncetas év 
avtots, oxilwy Eva Kwduvevoes ev adtots (ABP) DIAN WDM 
D210) D'sy pia OTa=“‘if he breaks stones, he shall be 
wounded of them; if he splits logs, he shall be in danger of 
them.’’) Our text cannot be without some connexion with 
this passage, and clearly it is an intentional antithesis to it. 
The pessimistic preacher says that a man will find pain and 
danger in his labour. Christ says that he shall find in 
them Himself. It does not follow from this that the author 
of this Saying (it may be Jesus) must have rejected the Old 
Testament because he framed the antithesis. While it is, 
however, in itself worthy of attention that in a Gospel—in 
a Saying ascribed to Christ—the Preacher is referred to, it 
is still more remarkable that the Saying does not follow the 
LXX. (which gives é£aipwv rightly), but another translation 
of the original text. But ought we not to read éfapoy in 
line 27? According to the facsimile that appears to me 
quite possible. 

If, however, the main point of the Saying lies in the word 
povos, signifying withdrawal from the world, then we may 
venture to complete the sentence. And here the editors 
appear to me to have approached near to the right solution, 
but not to have actually found it. Seeing that the reading 
émov cay wow. . . . € . . . « (a)Geor is well established, 
there can be no reason to resist the reading a@eo (cf, 
Ephesians ii. 12: s7e TO Kaip@ exeive ywpls yploTod 
kal abe év To Koop). ‘ Wherever the crowd is, there are 
the godless ones”; that we might well expect. But since 
the following «ai makes it, more probable that here also 
we have a positive, an encouraging, assurance, and seeing 
further that in the narrow space there is hardly room for 
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this thought, the simple reading will be: é7ov éay dow, 
ovK eialv decor, Kal WoTep cis EaTLY pOVOS, OUT@ eyw Eime per’ 
avtov. This reading answers all the conditions with the 
single exception that the editors require four letters before 
the ¢ in ¢iovw, whereas ov« has only three. But « always 
takes up a good deal of space inthe MS. And we might also 
read ovy/. This reading, the thought of which I take to be 
certain, while its verbal form is very probable, is further 
recommended by the consideration that it affords a fine 
climax. ‘‘ Wherever they are (the disciples, of course) 
they shall not be without God, and in whatever way a 
single one works in solitude, removed from the world, I 
shall be with him as certainly as the object of his labour 
is beside him.” 

It is a profound sentence and a valuable parallel, though 
differently applied, to the evangelic promises of Christ’s 
presence: ‘I am with you always,” “ I will not leave you 
orphans.” Cf. also Matthew 10. 29.1 The editors have al- 
ready remarked that the Saying, ‘‘ Ubi unus est, ibi et ego 
sum,’ is attested by Ephraem, 7.e. by Tatian (Zahn, Dia- 
tessaron, p. 169; cf. also Resch, Paralleltexte zu Matthdus, 
p. 233 f.). It is particularly to be noticed, moreover, that 
in this Logion éy# eiws pet’ adtod is a complete parallel to 
® This points to the conclusion that in the 
Gospel from which this saying is derived, God and Christ 
had been brought specially close to one another, somewhat 
in the Johannine-manner ;~ and that this unity was repre- 


> ’ N ve 
ovK éioly abeov. 


Avev Tod marpos juav (Aco). Of course the Saying before us is taken from 
a larger context. The discourse must have been about the disciples. It is as 
if, for example, the saying in 17.16 were excerpted and isolated from the 
fourth Gospel; é« Tod xdcpov ovk eloly kabas ey ovK« elul éx Tod Kdcopov. But 
the Saying which corresponds most closely in contents to this (and also in re- 
spect of the union between the Father and the Son) is John 14. 23, For pdvos 
cf. John 8. 29; 16. 32. 
2 The word is not found in the Gospels; but itis used by Paul (vid. supra), 
and that alongside of xwpls Xpucrod ; and it is only the word that is lacking. 


yol. VI. 22 
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sented not alone as one of disposition and of will, follows 
from the introduction to the third Saying (see above). 

The explanation here given involves the laying aside of 
the hypothesis which would relate this Saying to the 
romantic sayings in the Gospel of Eve, or to those in the 
Pistis Sophia (cf. e.g. p. 145, “ Ego sum isti et isti sunt 
ego’). It excludes also any pantheistic interpretation,‘ as 
well as every interpretation which regards the stone-lifting 
and the wood-hewing as anything else than the rough and 
solitary labour of the day. Was not the Speaker Himself 
a carpenter, and the son of a carpenter? Is He not here 
speaking out of His own experience of God’s nearness, 
which He had discerned as a living presence during His 
own work as carpenter, as real as the objects of His 
toil? Of course we are not to understand Him ‘in 
a Lutheran sense.’ The blessing does not lie in the 
work itself; and yet the saying is a protest against the 
idea that the nearness of God is a fact for, and to be dis- 
cerned by, those only who are engaged in fasting, prayer, 
and meditation. No; God is also present at the daily task, 
but only then when the disciple is actually »ovos—that 
is, separated from the world. 

However, the effect of a spoken word is not confined to 
the direct line of its original purpose. Im an enthusiastic 
circle, in which religious reflection and speculation were 
strained to the uttermost, and where also a knowledge of 
Stoicism was not wanting, a Saying like this (éye eis per’ 
avtov* é£apov Tov AiGoy Kaxet evpicers pe, Xoo TO EVAOV 
_Kay® ékei eiui) was bound to act as a finger-post pointing 
in the direction of pantheism. That such a result took 
place is shown by the remains of the Egyptian-Gnostic 
Gospels. 


1 I cannot understand the editors’ reference to Matt. 7. 7 as another possible 
parallel, 


=" 


f,’ 
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Firta Sayina.! 


Aéyer “Incots, Ov gorw Sextos mpodijtns ev th watpld. 
avt[o|d, ovdé iatpos trove? Oeparrelas eis tods yuvwaKovTas 
avurTov. 

The first half of this Saying corresponds, word for word, 
with the Synoptics, and, indeed, apart from the fact that 
Luke gives ovédcls (Matt. 138. 57 and Mark 6. 4 ov« gow), it 
corresponds word for word with Luke.” 

The second halfis new, and yet finds a remarkable parallel 
in the texts of Matthew and Mark. Thus the latter goes 
on thus (6.5) : cal ov« édvvato exe? Towqoar ovdeniav Svvagwy, 
€i pa) OLyous appwaTols eTiMels Tas YEipas eOepdrrevoev? Kal 
eavpacer dia THY aTiotiay avToy.® That the physician in 
this Logion is combined with the prophet is accordingly 
nothing new. 

The passage is thus related both to the type presented by 
Matthew and to that in Luke. Moreover, the word Oepare/a 
is found only in Luke (Matt. 24. 45). The case here, there- 
fore, is the same as in the first Logion. We look in vain 
in the Gospels for the expression of yuvdéoKovtes avtov. 
This Saying also, like the third, is a sorrowful one. No 
one will seek to deny that it may have been spoken by 
Jesus. 


SixtH Sayine.* 


Aéyes Incods, rordis Bxodopnpwévn em’ axpov dpous ipndod 
Kal €ornplypévn ovte melo] ety Svvatae ove Kpr[ 3] frat, 


1 The sixth in the editio princeps. 

2 In Iuke ND give éavrod, the other Uncials ai’rod. Matthew 13. 57 and 
Mark 6. 4 have dripos ef wh for dexrds, and Matthew writes év ry marpid: cal év 
rq oixla abrod, while Mark further inserts kal év rots cvyyevetow airod between 
the two phrases, Finally, John writes (4. 44), adrds yap Inoods éuapriipnoey bre 
mpopirys ev TH lola marplo. Tyuny ovdk exer. 

3 Matthew 138. 58 hag the same thought, but in a shorter form: Kal od« 
érrolycev exe Suvduers TONGS Sid. THY amiorlay adTay. 

4 The seventh in the editio princeps. 
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In Matthew, who alone reports this Saying (5. 14), it 
runs: ov dvvatat TOs KpuBivar emdvw 6povs Keyévn. But 
Tatian (Arab. ed. Ciasca, p. 15a) read, as did also the 
Peshitta: “Non potest civitas abscondi supra montem 
edificata.” If this suffices to cover one divergence, we 
may perhaps compare Clementine Homilies, iii. 67 (Resch, 
Paralleltexte zu Matthiius, p. 68f.: yph ody tiv éxkdnolav 
ws mid év Byer GKodoununévnv pirobeov eye traEw Kab 
Stotxnow Kadjv). This would provide a parallel also for the 
second divergence.! But these variations (? due to trans- 
lation) are unimportant. The additions, however, «at 
€otnpryuévn and ovte meceiy, are noteworthy. They com- 
plicate a Logion which has a clear and single meaning. 
This can hardly be the original form. A ‘‘city’’ which 
cannot ‘“‘ fall” is a strange idea. Rather does it appear 
as if the parable of the house on the rock (Matthew 7. 
24-27) were making its influence felt. There we have 
ov« émecev, and, though the house is not éornpiypévn, it 
is @xodounuévyn ert tv Tétpav. It is of importance that 
we have here a Saying contained in Matthew, but not found 
at all in Luke. 


SEVENTH SAYING.’ 

Aéyes Inaots, axovers. (t)o(t)o(e) . . (r)tov cov (ro). 

The Editors remark that the reading after dxoveus, where 
line 42 begins, is wholly uncertain. They say, that eis 70 
évo@riov cov would be possible; and the last two letters 
may be KE or TE. It cannot, therefore, be decided whether 
we should read dove ic- or axovers at the end of line 41. 
axove Iopayjn appears to be excluded. In any case, the 
Saying is an unknown one; for no Saying in our Gospels 
begins with dxoveus or dKove ic. 


1 dxpov is found in the Synoptics : Matt. 24.31; Mark 13. 27; Luke 16. 24, 
2 The eighth in the editio princeps. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THH BALANCE OF CHARACTER. 
(REVELATION xx1. 16.) 


THE secret of all physical beauty is proportion. It is not 
enough that the feature of a face be perfect in itself; it must 
be in harmony with the expression. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
in “‘ Transformation,” is not afraid to give his type of beauty 
a nose not absolutely straight; he says that otherwise it 
would detract from the playfulness of the countenance. A 
city irregularly built is not necessarily a city whose indivi- 
dual buildings are bad. There are some towns where you 
see a small cottage side by side with a four-storeyed house. 
The cottage may be perfect in architecture; the house may 
be perfect in architecture ; but the conjunction of the two 
is unsymmetrical. The eye receives its impression of plea- 
sure in the same way as the ear receives its impression of 
pleasure—from the harmony of the parts, from the balance 
of the different elements. 

In describing the city of God the seer of Patmos fastens 
on the attribute of proportion as the essence of all its 
beauty, ‘‘ the length and the breadth and the height of it 
are equal.’ Yet in this he is not mainly guided by an 
artistic impulse. He is writing an allegory of the human 
soul. He longs to see in the mind of man a balance of 
character ; he regards a balance of character as the goal of 
all development. He puts into the city what he would like 
to see in the heart; he makes his city his symbol of the 
heart. It is in passing from the one to the other that St. 
John’s picture begins to suffer. It contradicts the common 
view. The world’s ideal of beauty may be that of a well- 
proportioned street or a well-proportioned town, but it is not 
that of a well-proportioned character. The type of heroism 
we select for admiration and imitation is commonly a one- 
sided type—a character in which one part of the nature has 
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absorbed the other parts. We are all familiar with the 
expression, ‘‘He leads an irregular life.’ We generally 
apply it to a course of evil, and in this sense it expresses 
our condemnation. But there are irregularities in the 
course of goodness as well as of evil. The spiritual city 
of God, as at present constituted, is a series of irregular 
buildings ; and the most unhealthy symptom of all is that 
by reason of their irregularity they please the common eye. 

What I understand by irregularity in the city of God is 
the holding of one quality in isolation from other qualities. 
We cannot do better than take the three qualities given 
in' this verse,—height, length, and breadth ; an allegorical 
passage should be allegorically interpreted. We begin with 
height. There is a class in the Christian Church who are 
called mystics. They keep their eye on the mountain, and 
_ they are in danger of forgetting the plain. Sometimes they 
look so high that the length and the breadth are ignored. 
There is no finer example than the early life of St. John 
himself. He was always a mystical soul. He was thinking 
of where he would sit on the right hand when his work on 
earth was scarce begun. Yet, this man who was so intent 
on the upper city of God and the means of beautifying it, 
had no sympathy with the imperfections of a village in 
Samaria. Do we not see the same thing in actual life? 
Many a woman sheds tears over a romance and is cold to a 
case of real distress. Many a girl has the vision of being a 
sick nurse—of seeing an ideal hospital in the air, who yet 
after trial leaves the real hospital in a fortnight. The 
reason is plain. The ideal city and the ideal hospital are 
alike one-sided. They indeed call man to sympathise with 
sorrow, but it is only with romantic sorrow—sorrow such 
as knight-errants may feel. The city has no gutters, the 
hospital no unseemly wounds. It is the vision of isolated 
height—height without length or breadth. 

There is a second class in the religious world who may be 
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said to represent isolated length. These are they who walk 
for ever over the long, narrow plank of duty, never looking 
up to the stars, never looking round to the highway, but 
simply pressing on through the daily task, and making life 
a& monotonous routine. The nearest New Testament type 
of this is perhaps St. James. He is distinctively the apostle 
of law. He rarely lifts his head from the practical. John 
may have his apocalypse, Paul may be taken up to the third 
heaven, but James treads perpetually the plank of duty. 
Tradition says he found it rather arduous work. No 
wonder. Nothing helps the practical like the vision. We 
never do common things so well as when we have seen 
something out of the common. We walk best on the plank 
after we have raised our eyes. Faith helps to justify a man 
even in the sense of making him just. Work can no more 
exist comfortably without mysticism than mysticism can 
exist profitably without work. The length without the 
height is as great an irregularity in the spiritual building as 
is the height without the length. Both must grow together 
if there is to be a harvest. 

There is a third class within the city of God—the men of 
isolated breadth—breadth contemplated to the exclusion of 
either height or length. I would take as their representative 
that young man in the parable who said he would not go, 
but went. He was not a bad man, but he wanted the 
reputation of independence. He wished to emphasise the 
fact that he had. leapt over the fences set up by the men of 
old time. He desired to air the negative elements in his 
nature, to show that he was beyond leading-strings, to 
make it plain that, if he followed the course of others, it 
was not a homage to law, but an act of grace. He was, in 
short, a man proud beyond all things of his Christian 
liberty. Now, wherein lies the sting of such a position? 
In this, that liberty, as such, is not a thing to be proud of 
at all. It depends entirely on the quality of the thing in 
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which you are free. Is it good to leap a prohibitory fence 
in order to finda short cut? It may or it may not be. The 
question is, Why do you wish a short cut? Is it to geta 
doctor sooner in a case of sickness? Then you are justified 
in leaping the fence, in braving the prohibition. But to 
leap the fence merely-as a proof that you are not restrained 
is an ignoble thing. Freedom for its own sake is not beau- 
tiful; it is nearer to animal. To make it human, it must 
be the freedom to do good. It must be the liberty of some- 
thing which is noble—the liberty to proclaim glad tidings, 
the liberty to unclasp the Bible, the liberty to extend the 
communion of love. Breadth cannot be a quality standing 
alone. We want to know what is broad. Is it broad 
charity? Is it broad sympathy? Is it broad cloth? Is it 
broad humour? Tell us the thing to be extended, and we 
shall tell you how far the extension is desirable. You speak 
of a broad platform; how high is that platform? Breadth 
without height is an idle thing. 

Now, St. John says that the aim of the Divine archi- 
tecture is to remove these irregularities in the city of God, 
to equalise the three elements held in isolation. That this 
is the aim will be manifest if we reflect that human life is 
so constituted as to give successive play to each of them. 
Each has its day, and each finds at the end of its day that 
it is by itself inadequate, unable to give effect to its ideal. 
The history of every rounded life exhibits the steps of a 
process by which we pass in succession from the one to 
the other. Let us try to trace the order of the spiritual 
kingdom. 

We all begin in the heights. The first world that opens 
upon us is an ideal world. The. city on which the eye of 
childhood rests is not a city of stone and lime; it is a series 
of houses not made with hands. In the religious life, as in 
the secular life, man receives the kingdom as a little child— 
with his eye on to-morrow. ‘To the individual soul, as to 
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the collective church, the first thing seen is the last advent. 
When the eye first catches the light of Christ, it sees 
without perspective and without shadow. The second 
coming is already at the door. We stand upon the hill-top 
and look down upon the world below; and the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers. The earth dwindles as we 
gaze. Its pleasures, its pursuits, its ambitions, sink into 
insignificance before the sight of the ideal splendour. All 
the old mountains become valleys. Everything that we 
strove for in the past seems a waste of time. There is only 
one reality—the other world and the preparation for it. 
We sympathise neither with length nor with breadth. We 
call the plank of duty mere morality, as distinct from 
evangelical religion. We call the exercise of freedom a 
spirit of worldly conformity, a want of seriousness about 
Divine things. The light of the future has put out the 
light of common day. 

By-and-by there comes a check to this soaring; the bird 
gets into collision with something which breaks its wing. 
We go wrong in some way; we experience a fall. Then 
we turn aside from the sky to the earth, from the height to 
the length, of the city. We begin to travel over that narrow 
plank of duty which we have so long neglected. And the 
plank generally becomes to us narrow indeed. We make up 
our minds that the thing in which we have fallen is the one 
hindrance to the Christian life, that to conquer this temp- 
tation is the essence of the whole Gospel. Perhaps it was 
the passion of drink to which we yielded ; then teetotalism 
becomes the whole duty of man. Perhaps it was the pride 
of wounded affection which lowered our nature ; then pride 
becomes to us the unpardonable sin. The days in which 
we tread the plank are not commonly days of charity. 

At last there comes to us a cry from Macedonia or 
some other quarter, ‘‘ Come over and help us.” When we 
look across, we make a discovery. We find that these 
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people are also moving on a plank, but that their plank is 
different from ours. One voice cries to us: ‘‘ Your case is 
the opposite of mine. Yow had too much natural passion ; 
I had too little; I was too cold to be easily influenced by 
good.” Another says: ‘‘ You had an overplus of pride; I 
had always too much humility; I was never sanguine 
enough to be a believer.’”’ There breaks upon us the 
knowledge that in the length, as well as the height, of the 
journey we have been one-sided. We find that we need 
something more than either the sight of the sky or the 
vision of our own narrow plank—the recognition that 
others have also their plank, in other words, the breadth 
of human sympathy. It is here, and here alone that the 
building reaches proportion, for it is here, and here alone, 
that the isolation of a quality becomes impossible. Chris- 
tian breadth is not a negative, it is the most positive of all 
things. It is distinguished, not by what it rejects, but by 
what it accepts. It finds a place in the structure for every 
plank that has ever borne the weight of a human foot, for 
every thought that has ever sustained a human spirit, for 
every interest that has ever inspired a human _ heart. 
Christian breadth is the close of negation ; it is the recon- 
ciliation of all things. 

The distinctive feature of Christianity from an artistic 
standpoint is, as Paul says, just this power of gathering 
together, of presenting in a connected view those parts of 
the building which, in other faiths, are exhibited in isola- 
tion. Christianity, in truth, is the only religion which 
professes to save without eliminating a part of human 
nature. No one would deny that other forms of belief 
have contributed something to the moulding of man’s 
character. But in all of them man has had to pay a price 
for it—the price of mutilation. They have exalted one 
phase of our nature at the expense of another; nay, by the 
sacrifice of another. Even in this natural sense, the re- 
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ligion of Christ may boast that it has made its offer, 
“without money and without price.” 

The Brahman has done something for man; he has 
taught him to look beyond the seen and temporal. This, 
indeed, is his distinctive message. But it is professedly an 
exclusive message. Brahmanism is the worship of height 
—height without length or breadth. Everything that 
relates to length or breadth is crucified. There is no room 
in the building for plain materials; it is all towers. There 
is no place for the common world—the world where men 
strive and toil. It is a religion of wings, not of hands and 
feet. life as it exists is ignored. Man occupies the world 
in order to get out of it. Every other phase of human 
nature is annihilated for the sake of one—its moments of 
rapt contemplation. It is a heavy price to pay for being 
set free. 

The Jew has done something for man; he has taught 
him to walk over the long and narrow plank of duty. This 
is his distinctive message—the keeping of the law. But 
here again, it is an exclusive message; if is length without 
height and without breadth. There is no justification by 
faith, no sense that a man may give promise by his mere 
aspirations, even while his actions lag far behind. Every- 
thing is measured by the yard, by the line. The standard 
of excellence is the amount of work done, rather than 
the conviction of the amount of work to de done. Man’s 
duty is to sweep the streets of the city of God; and so 
intent is he on cleansing the pathway, that he forgets the 
actual purity of the sunbeams overhead. 

The Greek has done something for man. He has taught 
him that there is a beauty in the absence of fetters, a sense 
in which it is good to say, ‘I don’t care.”’ The character- 
istic of the Greek is breadth—the freedom from restraint. 
But here too the emancipation is bought with a price, It 
is breadth, but it is breadth without height. There are 
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two ways in which a man may say “I don’t care.” He 


may cast his cares upon God, and feel that in His hands 
they are all right, or he may cast them into the waste- 
basket—become reckless of their existence. The Greek is 
the latter. He preaches breadth for the sake of breadth. 
He teaches man to leap the fences, simply because they 
are fences. He rids him of his old toil-worn garment ; 
but he takes away along with it the rich treasure which is 
wrapt in its folds. The death of care becomes the death 
of earnestness. 

Now, in Christ, these three are one—the height, the 
breadth, and the length. I believe that in Christ this is 
their order. All are comprehended in one word—love. 
Love begins in the height. If it had not a height to spring 
from, it could not descend. Its sacrifice demands an 
original sense of glory. Then it empties itself of its glory, 
takes a servant’s form. It narrows itself—not immediately 
to its own plank of duty, but to mine. With a more than 
Greek abandonment, it passes beyond itself, leaps the 
fences of its own personality; it takes up my cares, my 
burdens, my sorrows. Jinally, as a result of that, it is 
able to tread with speed the length of its own plank; its 
personal yoke becomes easy, its individual burden light. 
If you begin with the thought of self—even of self-improve- 
ment, it is very difficult to pass into the life of another. 
But, if with Christ you begin by passing into the life of 
another, if with Him you put yourself in sympathy on the 
narrow plank which others have to tread, you will find 
that your own way is made smooth and gentle. Judaism 
shall be best fulfilled after Christianity, for there is no 
power like love that can help us to keep the law, and there 
is nothing which makes us strong like the absolute sur- 
render of ourselves. 

GEORGE MATHESON. 
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BACON AS AN INTERPRETER OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 


Waar is it which forms the necessary equipment for one 
who should adequately set forth the meaning of Holy Scrip- 
ture? First, it is clear that there must be that harmony 
between the interpreter and his subject matter which can 
only be found in the spiritually minded. Secondly, he 
must have ever at hand a quick intellectual discernment, 
the power of perceiving what is and what is not of real 
significance, and so of setting forth the truth broadly and 
luminously. Thirdly, there is the needful equipment of the 
scholar ; the knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages in the different stages of their development, the 
faculty of differentiation between shades of meaning in 
word and phrase as employed by the same or by various 
writers. Now while the first is a necessary condition to 
such exposition, it will be perceived that neither the second 
nor third is in the same degree indispensable. The com- 
mentary of a spiritually minded scholar may be good, that 
which issues from a devout and philosophic mind may be 
even great. Bishop Wordsworth, of Lincoln, who was at 
once a fine scholar and a man of the deepest religious 
temper, thus produced good work in the exposition of Holy 
Scripture. The late Mr. Spurgeon, without, as the present 
writer believes, the slightest knowledge of Hebrew, pub- 
lished a volume on the Psalter, to which many a scholar 
has found himself indebted. Still for epoch-making com- 
mentaries one must look to authors with the threefold en- 
dowment—to Bengel, to Keil and Delitzsch, to Godet, and 
happily to our own Lightfoot, Westcott, and Samuel Cox. 
There may seem a touch of grotesqueness in bringing 
together the names of C. H. Spurgeon and Francis Bacon, . 


1 The references to the Essays are taken from Prof. Morley’s edition. 
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yet for the present purpose there are points of comparison 
and contrast between the two which are not irrelevant to 
pursue. For while Bacon stoutly preferred Latin as the 
language of the communication of his thoughts, both were 
possessed of a strong and nervous use.of English, and each 
was less careful of the form than of the force of what they 
had to say. Both plainly were inexhaustible note-takers, 
and drew from a plentiful store of what was ready to their 
hands, but while Spurgeon’s life-work in sermons or in 
commentaries was deliberately and wholly the exposition of 
Scripture, Bacon’s interpretations were casual, accidental, 
and merely illustrative. Both were wanting in scholastic 
equipment. Spurgeon wholly so; Bacon, as will be seen, 
partially, for he seems quite indifferent as to the source or 
accuracy of his Scriptural quotations. Despite, however, of 
these divergencies, there is to be discerned a common ele- 
ment of interpretation, a strange, yet not unexpected, like- 
ness of thought as the sturdy Nonconformist of the 19th 
century, or the great philosopher of the 16th, addresses 
himself to unfold a text. For both were religious men: 
Spurgeon wholly so with deficiencies in culture and even 
vulgarities of manner; Bacon really so, yet with awful 
failure in morals until near his end. And both were men 
of force and action. The work of one may seem to have 
passed away with his life. Bacon’s life-work is imper- 
ishable. Had the philosopher fully addressed himself to 
theology, it is not too much to surmise that the unique 
position of the Laws of the Ecclesiastical Polity in our 
English divinity would have been challenged, and our later 
debt to Professor Mozley would be less than it is. There is 
only a single treatise of Bacon in which there is any direct 
treatment of religion, and he would probably have stren- 
uously disclaimed for himself the position of an exegete of 
* Scripture. That he knew the Bible well is evident; it is 
not, however, likely that he could have produced a first-rate 
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or even a formal commentary on any of its parts. His 
references to the text are often incidental and merely allu- 
sive, but they are always telling. His method of quotation 
and explication would scarcely satisfy a student who looks 
at his work from the standpoint of modern criticism. But 
acumen is there, and force is there, and his interpretations, 
if read in that Latin form in which Bacon doubtless would 
have preferred us to read them, show a remarkable re- 
semblance to the notes of that prince among commentators 
—Bengel, of the next century. Bacon’s critical apparatus 
was nil. All the evidence points to his ignorance of 
Hebrew, and to a lack of adequate acquaintance with the 
New Testament in Greek. He may not, indeed, have pur- 
sued the study of the latter language after his precocious 
childhood at the University. Asa student his heart was in 
the Latin tongue, and out of its abundance he spoke. One 
might almost say he thought in it. 

As far as his essays are concerned, which the ordinary 
reader will, not without reason, regard as the fairest fruit- 
age of his thought, quotations from Greek authors are by 
comparison rare, but there is scarcely a paragraph which 
does not reveal his ripe knowledge of Latin literature. He 
presses, yet without constraint or affectation, into the ser- 
vice of his ideas, Horace and Virgil, Ovid and Juvenal, 
Cicero, Tacitus and Livy, Seneca, and Augustine of a later 
age. But intimacies with these masters, as with a whole 
host of lesser Latin authors, could furnish no equipment 
for the exact commentator of Scripture. He had to fall 
back upon his own master mind, and it scarcely ever failed 
him. Others might conceive the meaning of the several 
words of a text better than he, it was Bacon’s supreme 
genius to fasten upon the context. He seems to know by 
intuition the sense of a passage because he had already 


1 Students of the Essays will bear in mind that Bacon’s quotations from the 
Scriptures are mostly through the Vulgate. 
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grasped its necessary conditions and circumstances. Justice, 


therefore, can never be done to Bacon by the pedantry 
of scholarship. It will for ever judge him in this regard 
from a false point of view. Bacon himself almost anti- 
cipated such a criticism. Men, he declares, in many a 
recurrent phrase, are lost about words, whereas they should 
look at things, Whenever Bacon turns to Scripture his 
thoughts are real, vivid, luminous, it is facts and certainties 
with which his readers are face to face before he has done 
with them. Had he been a preacher, his method and his 
force would have been like that exhibited in the Contempla- 
tions of Bishop Hall. LBacon’s greatness is the more re- 
markable herein because he is not a divine. Rays fall 
from him when he never meant to shine. 

To cover the whole field of Baconian literature in order 
to estimate the worth of the great English thinker as an 
interpreter of Scripture would be a large and difficult task, 
requiring a volume for its adequate treatment, and one im- 
possible for the writer of this article, A humbler effort is, 
however, feasible within its limits. Bacon’s Hssays are 
familiar to every one with a rudimentary acquaintance with 
the English language, they have, indeed, helped in their 
measure to form it. Here is found the thought of Bacon at 
its ripest and richest. As a fragment of our national litera- 
ture it would scarcely fail to answer to the test of frequent 
quotation to-day, for there is no writer so frequently quoted, 
or so often without acknowledgment. Countless treatises 
to-day, articles, essays, what not, owe their best to what 
Bacon has already expressed better three hundred years ago. 
His ideas, his suggestions, are native and original, but they 
are so fertile and cover so wide an area that they can be 
appropriated with small chance of detection except by the 
few. Happily Bacon as an interpreter of Scripture is 
spared this fate. A modern divine is impressed, startled, 
even convinced, by his bold and authoritative inferences, 


x. 
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But it requires the genius of a Bacon to follow out his view 
of the significance of a passage. There lies the text, and 
there his comment, fearless, abrupt, rugged, full of force 
and fire; but force and fire alike fail in hands that borrow 
them. 

The Scriptural quotations in the Essays of Bacon are less 
than a hundred in number. Some essays lack any such 
quotation, others are more fertile in them, but the subject 
matter of any given essay is a precarious guide to their 
presence or absence. The essay ‘‘on Unity in Religion” 
has indeed more Scriptural references than any other, but 
they are formally disclaimed in the essay in which they 
might have been looked for—that ‘‘ of Prophecies.’’ The 
quotations are, as a matter of fact, as Bacon might have 
expressed it, “‘ made on hazard.” Now Scripture gave him 
his point ; now, it is not indevout to say, he gave point to 
Scripture. But it is plain that Bacon did not quote 
Scripture as on the same level with Pagan writings. It is 
always a reverent handling to which he submits it, and 
when comment or illustration follows, or, as in many cases, 
precedes, Bacon’s genius, the genius now of an interpreter, 
is seen at its highest, and his genius rises to the touch of 
that which is no less than inspiration. 

It is of interest to note the immediate sources from which 
Bacon draws his Scriptural quotations. As might be ex- 
pected from his passion for aphorisms, it is the Sapiential 
books which mainly attract him in the Old Testament. 
The references to the book of Proverbs are frequent. Here 
the quotations fit into the Essays, both in form and senti- 
ment, with a striking harmony. The Prophets are rarely 
quoted, still more rarely the Psalms. Tor the rest, it is 
not so much a quotation of text as of incident or event in 
the life of Israel, or of an individual member of the chosen 
people, which is made ever clearer by some felicitous ex- 
position. In the New Testament by far the largest number 
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of references is made to the four Gospels. Quotations are 
made, but with no great freedom, from the Pauline Epistles. 
There is no direct citation either of the Acts or of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Less use is made than might 
have been anticipated from Bacon,-of the Epistle of St. 
James. ‘The gnomic form of that letter, its insistence upon 
practical morality, its strong and nervous sentences, must 
have appealed to Bacon, but St. James is only quoted three 
times; yet had Bacon been armed and ready for the enter- 
prise, how he would have dwarfed all other commentators 
on that Epistle ! 

The skilful employment of these quotations is worthy 
also of special notice. The way in which they are inter- 
woven into the texture of the Essays is never the same. 
This variety is itself a mark of genius. A clumsier writer 
would bring in quotation and comment, even if appropriate, 
with a monotonous and dreary sameness. Not so with 
Bacon: the formula is never constant, the only thing that 
is constant is the happy surprise it is sure to bring to the 
intelligent reader. Thus sometimes the germinant thought 
lies in Scriptural text, and the comment follows like thun- 
der after lightning. At other times the thought is Bacon’s 
own, and the text follows, making a conclusion which for 
the devout student is indisputable, irresistible. At other 
times the idea and the Scripture are so subtly blended 
that it seems as if they could not be put asunder. As an 
interpreter of Scripture Bacon may have his superiors; in 
its apt quotation he stands absolutely unrivalled. 

Let, him, however, speak for himself. 

How far-reaching is that suggestion of his on the prime 
ethical contrast between the two covenants ! 

‘‘The virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue of 
adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the more heroical 
virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; 
adversity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the 
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greater bendiction, and the clearer revelation of God’s 
favour. And the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured 
more in describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities 
of Solomon.” ! 

There is as much conveyed in those lines as in some 
entire essays on Christian Ethics to-day. With like 
sagacity Bacon regards the two extremes of over zeal and 
indifference in relation to Unity in Religion: * 

“Both these extremes are to be avoided, which will be 
done if the league of Christians, penned by our Saviour 
Himself, were in the two cross clauses thereof soundly and 
plainly expounded. ‘He that is not with us is against us’; 
and again, ‘He that is not against us is with us.’ That is, 
if the points fundamental and of substance in religion were 
truly discerned and distinguished from points not merely of 
faith, but of opinion, order, or good intention.” 

Bacon anticipates the verdict that must be passed upon 
such an exposition. It is enough praise to say that it is 
sound and plain. 

Later on in the same essay there is a fine illustration 
drawn by the philosopher as to false peaces or unities in 
religion. ‘There be two,” he says, ‘‘the one, when the 
peace is grounded but upon an implicit ignorance (for all 
colours will agree in the dark); the other, when it is pieced 
up upon a direct admission of contraries in fundamental 
points. For truth and falsehood in such things are like the 
iron and clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image: they 
may cleave, but they will not incorporate.” 

For more direct interpretation the following instances 
may be given: 

In the essay ‘‘of Revenge,’’? he declares that ‘‘in taking 
it a man is but even with his enemy, but in passing it over 
he is superior, for it is a prince’s part to pardon, And 


1 Essay No. V. ‘‘ on Adversity,” 
2 Tissay No. III. 5 Hssay No. IV. 
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Solomon, I am sure, saith, ‘ It is the glory of a man to pass 
by an offence.” That which is past is gone, and irrevoc- 
able, and wise men have enough to do with things present 
and things to come; therefore they do but trifle with 
themselves that labour in past matters.” 

_ Later on, after quoting as ‘‘ desperate” the saying that 
we are commanded to forgive our enemies, but nowhere to 
forgive our friends, Bacon declares that “‘ the spirit of Job 
was in a better tune. ‘ Shall we,’ saith he, ‘take good at 
God’s hands, and not be content to take evil also?’ And 
so, of friends, in a proportion.” What a depth of signifi- 
cance in this comment of seven words! 

That Bacon always remains suggestive, even when he is 
scarcely critical, may be noted in a passage in the essay 
“‘of Usury,’ where he quotes thus from 8. Matthew xix. 
8: 

“Tsay this only, that usury is a concessum propter duri- 
tiem cordis, for since there must be borrowing and lending, 
and men are so hard of heart as they will not lend freely, 
usury must be permitted.” 

Or again, in reference to Atheism,” quoting from the 
fourteenth Psalm: ‘‘The Scripture saith, ‘ The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God.’ It is not said, ‘The 
fool hath thought in his heart.’ So as, he rather saith it 
by rote to himself, as that he would have, than that he can 
thoroughly believe it or be persuaded of it. For none deny 
that there is a God, but those for whom it maketh, that 
there were no God. It appeareth in nothing more that 
atheism is rather in the lip than in the heart of man, than 
by this, that atheists will ever be talking of that their 
opinion, as if they fainted in it, within themselves, and 
would be glad to be strengthened by the consent of others.” 

Surely Bishop Butler must have owed something to this 
masterly comment on the sarcasm of the Psalmist. 

1 Essay XLI. 2 Essay XVI. 
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Mark the sagacity of his observation upon Proverbs xviii. 
11, in the essay ‘‘of Riches” :+ ‘‘ You will say they may 
be of use to buy men out of dangers or troubles. As Solo- 
man saith, ‘Riches are as a stronghold in the imagination 
of the rich man.’ But this is excellently expressed that it 
is in imagination and not always in fact, for certainly great 
riches have sold more men than they have bought out.” 

Or, again, in the same essay,— 

“Of great riches there is no real use except it be in dis- 
tribution, the rest is but conceit. So saith Solomon,” ‘Where 
much is, there are many to consume it, and what hath the 
owner but the sight of it with his eyes?’ The personal 
fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great riches. 
There is a custody of them or a power of dole and 
donative of them, or a fame of them, but no solid use to 
the owner.”’ 

To interpret the Proverbs so Bacon must have shared 
somewhat the experiences as well as the wisdom of the 
writer. 

In the essay ‘‘ of Goodness and Goodness of Nature” ® 
he quotes 8. Matthew v. 45 in order to enforce the ex- 
pediency of conferring benefits upon others with due dis- 
crimination of need and circumstances : 

“The example of God teacheth the lesson truly: ‘ He 
sendeth his rain and maketh his sun to shine upon the 
just and unjust’; but he doth not rain wealth, nor shine 
honour and virtues upon men equally. Common benefits 
are to be communicate with all, but peculiar benefits with 
choice.” 

Later on in the same essay,— 

““« Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and follow 
Me.’* But sell not all thou hast, except thou come and 
follow Me, that is, except thou have a vocation, wherein 


1 Kssay No. XXXIV. 2 Prov. xxviii. 20. 
3 Hssay No. XIII. 4S. Mark x. 21. 
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thou mayest do as much good with little means as with 
great; for otherwise in feeding the streams thou driest the 
fountain.” ; 

How keen and subtle is Bacon’s reference in the essay 
“of Envy’! to Genesis iv. 5! ~ — 

“Near kinsfolk, and fellows in office, and those that have 
been bred together, are more apt to envy their equals when 
they are raised; for it doth upbraid unto them their own 
fortunes, and pointeth at them, and cometh oftener into 
their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into the 
note of others. And envy now redoubleth from speech 
and fame. Cain’s envy was the more vile and malignant 
towards his brother Abel, because when his sacrifice was 
better accepted, there was nobody to look on.” 

The suggestion is the outcome of the training of no 
school but that of life and experience. 

A like perspicacity is shown in the passage with which 
this Essay on Envy closes : 

“Tt is also the vilest affection and most depraved ; for 
which cause it is the proper attribute of the devil, who is 
called ‘the envious man, that soweth tares among the 
wheat by night.’ As it always cometh to pass that envy 
worketh subtilty and in the dark, and to the prejudice of 
good things such as is the wheat.” 

A few more instances must conclude this sketch of 
Bacon’s power as an interpreter of Scripture. 

In the essay ‘‘ of Judicature,” * he declares of Judges, 
that ‘‘ above all things ‘integrity is their portion and pro- 
per virtue.’ ‘Cursed’ (saith the law) ‘is he that removeth 
the landmark.’ * The mislayer of a mere stone is to blame ; 
but it is the unjust judge that is the capital remover of 
landmarks when he defineth amiss of lands and property. 
One foul sentence doth more hurt than many foul ex- 


1 Essay No. IX. 2 Essay No, LVI. 
8 Deut. xxvii. 17. 
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amples: for these do but corrupt the stream, the other 
corrupteth the fountain.’ So saith Solomon, ‘Fons tur- 
batus, et vena corrupta est justus cadens in causa sua 
coram adversario.! . . . A judge ought to prepare his 
way to ajust sentence as God useth to prepare his way by 
raising valleys, and taking down hills;* so when there 
appeareth on either side an high hand, violent prosecutions, 
cunning advantages taken, combination, great power, great 
counsel, then is the virtue of a judge seen to make in- 
equality equal that he may plant his judgment as upon even 
ground.” 

“*What is truth?’ said jesting Pilate, and would not 
stay for an answer.” ° 

So runs the famous introduction to the Hssays of 1625. 
Bacon may or may not be right in his estimate of the 
Procurator’s attitude. It is the converse of this which any- 
way represents that of the philosopher. He was for ever 
asking the same question, asking it with a deep seriousness, 
and staying until facts and certainties should give him, and 
others like-minded, an answer. If one looks to his contri- 
bution to literature or to philosophy, Pope’s epigram upon 
him seems as shallow as it is cruel. The debt, however, 
which students of Holy Scripture owe to him for such in- 
terpretations of it as have been illustrated by these few 
examples has never been adequately acknowledged. At 
least he bids scholars mind things more than words, and 
remembers that the discovery of truth may be lost while 
they are balancing grammatical niceties. All cannot pos- 
sess Bacon’s ‘“‘piercingness and delicacy of observation,” 
as they study and expound the meaning of Holy Writ, but 
all can imitate his indomitable industry, his directness, and 
his passion for verities. 

“Then he went on till he came to the house of the In- 


1 Proy. xxy. 26. 2 Isa. xl. 8-5. 
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_ terpreter, when he knocked over and over. Then said the 
Interpreter unto Christian, ‘Come in, I will show thee 
what will be profitable unto thee.’ Then Christian saw 
the picture of a very grave person hung up against the 
wall. It had eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of books 
in its hands, the law of truth upon its lips.” 

The immortal author of the Pilgrim’s Progress would not 
have so framed Francis Bacon, yet is the portrait true of 
his fine spiritual foresight, his real knowledge of the Bible, 
and the force as well as the rule of his interpretations. 

B. WHITEFOORD. 
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A NEW GERMAN COMMENTARY ON THE 
MINOR PROPHETS. 


A SHORT review of an important book should at least not 
failin giving some true idea of its merits and of the nature 
of its contents. It should also, if this can be done without 
impertinence, mention some points which the reviewer 
would desire the author to reconsider in a second edition, 
for, even if he approaches the subject of the book from a 
similar point of view, he is sure to be able now and then to 
suggest possible improvements. It may be true that at 
turning-points in our lives we learn only (as Goethe says) 
from books which we cannot criticise, but when we have 
gained principles and methods we are, save for the lack of 
experience, on a level with our teachers. Possibly enough 
some one who reads these lines may be able to solve some 
problems by which Nowack has been baffled, even though it 
is only a year or two since he left the class-room; and the 
willingness of Nowack to recognise English and American 
work (though some not contemptible specimens of such 
work were unknown to him) assures me that he will give a 
friendly reception to any slight suggestions which I may 
make. ‘Gladly would he learn, and gladly teach,” are 
words in which Chaucer aptly describes the true scholar, 
and such is Prof. Nowack. 

The form of the page is the same as in Duhm’s Isaiah 
and Budde’s Job. But space is gained by the total rejec- 
tion of the division into parallel lines; even the liturgical 
poem in Hab, ili. is printed as prose. Later insertions are 
indicated by italic type or by square brackets, while pas- 
sages translated from a corrected text are indicated by 
asterisks at the beginning and the end. Where the text is 
plainly wrong, but no satisfactory correction can be offered, 
dots are put. The notes are not broken up, as in most 
English commentaries, but run on to the end of a section. 
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They are closely packed, and therefore would not translate 
well; an advanced scholar will find them all the more 
enjoyable. When the'interpretation of a whole section 
requires to be discussed, as in the case of Hos. i.—iii., ample 
space is given, and throughout the true sense-divisions of 
the prophetic texts are carefully indicated. The introduc- 
tions are condensed, but cannot, in my opinion, be charged 
with obscurity or inadequacy. Passing next to the trans- 
lation, it is clear that the critical standard has risen 
considerably in the last twenty years. Prof. Nowack is 
cautious by nature, but he accepts or propounds views 
which would formerly have been called rash, but which, 
with deeper insight into principles and into the condition of 
the text, critics receive now with much favour. There is 
not a single one of the so-called Minor Prophets without 
passages in italics; asterisks, too, abound. I cannot here 
give a list of all the later insertions marked as such by this 
very circumspect ‘critic, but those in Hosea and Amos may 
be recorded.1. The three psalm-like passages, Jon. ii. 2-10, 
Nah. 1. 2-ii. 3, Hab. iii., are, of course, among those 
printed in italics, and due credit is given to Bickell and 
Gunkel for their acute researches on the second of these 
poems. I should add that throughout the book ungrudging 
recognition is given to Wellhausen’s only too brief, but 
truly brilliant, contribution to the study of these prophets. 
On the criticism of the text I shall speak more fully 
below. Much as Wellhausen has done for this subject, a 
great deal more still remains to be done, and the latest 
commentator has now and then (probably more often than 


1 Hos. i. 7; ii. 1-3, 6, S£., 12, 16-18, 20-25 ; iii. 4 (** and David their king’’) 
and perhaps v. 5; iv. Ga (perhaps), 11, 14 (end), 15a; v.30; vi. 11; vii. 4; 
viii. 1b, 5 (end); ix. 9 (part); x. 3, 4, 5 (end), 9 (end), 10, 130, 14 (“as 
Shalman .. .”); xi. 8b-11; xii.1b, 4b-7, 13f.; xiv. 10; besides interpolated 
words here and there. 

Amos i. 10f. (probably); ii. 4£.; iii, 14); iv. 12f.; v. 8£, 26; vi. 2,9; vill. 
8, 11f.; ix. 5f., 8-15. 
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I have yet discovered) cleared up what Wellhausen has left 
obscure. Thus in Hos. vii. 16, where the Revised Version 
has, ‘They return, but not to him that is on high” (which 
is far from probable), Prof. Nowack very happily restores, 
for by X5, 2927, “to Baal.” Dislike to the name Baal led 
to its extrusion from the text. Similarly, as Paul Ruben 
has already pointed out (Nowack has duly noted this), in 
Hos. xi. 7, 9¥37 has become Sy. This correction adds one 
more to the list of passages manipulated in the interests of 
edification. Our critic’s judgments on the dates of books, or 
parts of books, are sensible and circumspect; in the latter 
part of Zechariah I should sometimes have liked a little 
more boldness combined with the indispensable caution. 
But that all parts of Zechariah are post-Exilic, Nowack is 
as firmly convinced as Wellhausen himself, and having long 
ago defended the same conclusion, I rejoice. Perhaps our 
critic is also a little too cautious at the end of Hosea. He 
admits that the fourteenth chapter has been ‘‘ worked over” 
with no sparing hand. What hinders him from printing it in 
italics is the consideration that Hosea must have expressed 
such a hope of a better future as chap. xiv. contains; his 
presuppositions are quite different from those of Amos, who 
did, as if would seem, conclude with terrible threatenings. 
This argument is inconclusive. No analysis of xiv. 2-9 
seems to me possible; though v. 10 may be a still later 
addition. Hiven if, therefore, we conjecture that Hosea 
did prophesy the return of Israel to Jehovah, we have no 
warrant for assigning a composition so late in colouring to 
the authorship of Hosea. But it is quite intelligible that 
on the subject of “‘secondary passages’’ opinion should 
now and then be divided, and the difference between 
Nowack and myself is but slight. I should like to add an 
expression of satisfaction at the treatment of the second 
part of Micah, and having done this will proceed to make 
the suggestions to which I referred. 
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Hos. v. 13, x. 6. Surely 27° 999, “king Jareb,” should 
be 1) 720, “the Great King’’; cf. Ps. xlvili. 3. Or perhaps 
DI 720, ‘the High King”; cf. LXX., taper. 

Hos. vii. 15. Ruben points out that LXX. has éravdevdn- 
cav év éuol kayo for M'T’s ‘ND IN) 92:97). ~The con- 
clusion is inevitable that ‘7D is a dittograph of 17)D". 

Hos. vii. 1. Wellhausen and Nowack give up the open- 
ing words in despair. Certainly, ‘‘The trumpet (horn) to 
thy palate,” is impossible. The correction, however, is 
almost certain. The text should run, “ Lift up the voice 
with strength, (yea,) as a trumpet against the house of 
Jehovah, because,” etc., MT M272 “pwd 3a Dip O77. 
Notice that 0° 8 immediately precedes ; this accounts for 
D7 falling out. TDW and Wd (rather WSI=15Wd) are 
really various readings; the latter form only is correct, as 
Gritz has already pointed out. This clever scholar also 
suggested 1p for 28; cf. Isa. lviii. 1. Nowack prints the 
second half of the verse in italics. I incline to make the 
whole verse a later addition, except that 17’ M2 may be 
Hosea’s; something, at any rate, stood here, though. not 
the present text. 

Hos. x. 7. Nowack should have mentioned Gritz’s cor- 
rection }OP2; 48P is suspicious. Cf. TD8P, Joel i. 7, and 
Nowack’s notice of Gritz’s excellent suggestion. The 
margin of Revised Version, “as twigs,” is in any case 
correct. 

Hos. x. 14. Nowack, following Wellhausen, regards ‘“‘ as 
Shalman, etc.,’ as a later insertion; ‘‘Shalman”’ he 
identifies with Shalmaneser. But I now think that M T is 
incorrect. LXX. B has €« Tod olxov IepoBoay. ‘‘ Beth- 
Arbel’’ should in fact be OVI M2, “the house of 
Jeroboam,” and y25w should be DPW. Ver. 140 contains 
a note of a later reader, who was contemporary with the 
murder of Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II., by Shallum. 
Cf, Amos vii. 9. 
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Hos. xi. 1. Surely Ruben (following Symm. and Theod.) 
is right in reading ‘32 19, “and ever since (his residence 
in) Egypt I called him my son.” Nowack does not men- 
tion this, but is not quite satisfied with his own correction 
which follows LXX. 

Hos. xi. 4. Nowack prints “‘ with cords of love” in 
italics; an editor misunderstood the expression, ‘‘ with 
human bands.” But this spoils the structure of the verse. 
For DUNS read 10M (with Gritz, Psalmen, p. 144). 0M is a 
favourite word of Hosea. 0M was miswritten DIN; then, 
to make sense, D was read D and 7 was read N. Cf. 1D for 
79, 2 Kings xx. 43, xxi. 4f.; NT for M7, 2 Kings xvii. 21. 

Hos. xii. 1 (E. V. xi. 12). The margin of Revised Ver- 
sion gives, ‘“‘And Judah is yet unstedfast with God, and 
with the Holy One who is faithful.” “This, however, is 
self-evidently wrong. Besides, all the other passages in 
which a supposed root 7) occurs are corrupt. Cf. note on 
Isa. xv. 3 in Haupt’s edition of the Hebrew Bible. In- 
stead of 1, Marti and Nowack would read Y1": “ Judah is 
still intimate with God.” But LXX., to which they refer, 
is here wide of the mark. I propose, ‘‘ But Judah (walks 
tremblingly with God, and is stedfast in relation to his 
Holy One,” yoNI WITP"OY) ON-oY TANT. = M T's TI 
comes from 1777. Hither the 7 in 7N is a mistake for 4, 
and the scribe put 1 immediately afterwards to repair his 
error, or the 7 was inserted to make sense after M had been 
corrupted into y. The gutturals » and 7M are often con- 
founded (cf. Zeph. ii. 14). 

Hes, xiv. 7 (H.V. 6); E.V., “his smell as Lebanon.” 
*“Lebanon”’ and “‘olive-tree’’ are not proper parallels. 
Read m2? (iv. 13): some large, shady tree is meant, per- 
haps the bushy plant called storax. 

Joeliy. 11 (HK. V. i. 11), Revised Version, ‘‘ Haste ye”’ ; 
marg., ‘‘ Assemble yourselves.’’ Both these renderings of 
wip are highly disputable. ‘‘ Perhaps the word is cor- 
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rupt”’ (Nowack); but this is an understatement. Well- 
hausen conjectured )7\y, ‘“‘ Awake.”’ But it is unlikely that 
Jehovah’s “‘ heroes ”’ (see v. 9) and the hostile peoples would 
be addressed in the same phrase. Rather read wa, “Draw 
near.” Y and } were sometimes confounded, from phonetic 
causes; cf. wm>>y for snyd3, Job xvi. 15. 

Amos i. 2. Prof. Nowack will find that the view which 
he rejects is my property, and I hope and think that it is 
much stronger and more solid than he supposes. 

Amos iii. 12. Wellhausen, who supposes a word to have 
dropped out, renders, ‘‘who sit at Samaria in the corner of a 
couch, and at Damascus * * * of adivan.’’ But, as Nowack 
remarks, what business have the grandees of Samaria, whom 
Amos threatens with judgment, at Damascus? He sus- 
pects that the error lies in pWO72, and doubtfully accepts 
Griitz’s conjecture NWA, z.e., ‘on the covering.” But 
mw only occurs in Judges iv. 18, where Griitz himself 
corrects, no doubt rightly, 7D. I have no doubt that 
pwrta is a corruption of 1DWid2; render therefore, ‘. 
and on the cushion of a divan.” 15W and Wy, synonym- 
ous words, are combined, as WY and Y)¥) in Ps. exxxil. 3. 

Amos iv. 13. For inmw7m, “what is his musing” (as 
if Nw), read, with Gritz (following Targ.), 1WYD, “his 
work.”’ 

Amos villi. 14. Revised Version, ‘‘ As the way of Beer- 
sheba liveth.” Wellhausen conjectured JONI, “ thy well”; 
Nowack, JON, cf. LXX., 6 Oeds cov. But why not mention 
Winckler’s 777, “ thy divine patron”? ? To me this appears 
undoubtedly correct (cf. Isa. v. 1, and the personal names 
containing the element Dod). 

Obad. 20. Revised Version, ‘‘ And the captivity of this 
host of the children of Israel, which are (among) the 
Canaanites, (shall possess) even unto Zarephath; and the 
captivity of Jerusalem, which is in Sepharad, shall possess 
the cities of the south.” Marginal renderings, however, 
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show the uncertainty of the Revisers, and had they been 
at liberty they would probably have expressed a serious 
doubt as to the correctness of the text. Nowack, ‘‘ And 


the exiles of . . . who are in .. ., will conquer 
Phoenicia as far as Sarepta, and the exiles of Jerusalem, 
who arein . . ., will conquer the cities of the Negeb.” 


In a note he says, ‘‘ Verses 20 and 21 are hopelessly cor- 
rupt; in ver. 20a the verb belonging to 2) is wanting. 
Nor can we say what is to be understood by Smt, Orelli 
and others explain ie ‘army,’ Hitzig ‘fortress.’ But 
neither rendering gives a clear sense. . . . What is 
meant by 15D is equally uncertain; LXX.’s Edpaéa pro- 
duces no intelligible interpretation.” And then come four 
lines about the cuneiform inscriptions, including a refer- 
ence to Schrader’s well-known book (translated by White- 
house). This is rather unsatisfactory. Surely a reasonable 
conjecture, suggested by the probability of omission and of 
transposition of letters or words, ought to be ventured. 
Surely too the facts of the cuneiform inscriptions ought to 
be given, and a reasonable attempt to harmonize them 
ought to be made. That 75D is corrupt, is doubtless not 
impossible, but, unless we set our faces against the use of 
archseological evidence (which is just the offence with which 
we are, most unfairly, charged as a class by Hommel, 
Sayce, and Winckler), we ought to presume that, if it can 
be explained archeologically, it is not corrupt. Now it can 
be so explained, and has been so explained. First, how- 
ever, as to the text of the first half of v.20. “WN before 
D°IYID (rather 3D, as Nowack) and Sew #95 both appear 
to me misplaced; and the groups of letters (words I cannot 
call them) minmont may be fragments of 17) W232) Non2 
3. The whole clause should run, ‘“‘And the exiles of the 
Israelites who are in Halah and by Habor the river of 
Gozan (2 Kings xviii. 11) will conquer Pheenicia as far as 
Zarephath.’’ Next, as to Sephared. The province Sparda 
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is mentioned by Darius next to Ionia. It is highly probable 
that Jewish captives were to be found not only in Ionia (ef. 
Joel ili.=iv. 6), and hardly less likely that the name of the 
province should once at least find mention (just as ‘Abar- 
nahara is mentioned) in the laterliterature. Prof. Sayce’s 
exposition of the archeological facts in his Criticism and 
the Monuments, pp. 482-484, seems to me very lucid. The 
probability therefore is that verses 15-21 were written not 
later than the latter part of the Persian age, and it is not 
impossible (more we cannot say) that the Jewish exiles in 
Sepharad, or rather (for the form T75D is pausal) Sephared, 
i.e. Sparda, found their way thither as a result of the 
cruelties of Artaxerxes Ochus. That this fierce conqueror 
did drive many Jews into exile is expressly stated. 

Mic. i.15. Nowack, ‘‘Unto . . . will I bring you, 
O inhabitants of Mareshah; unto Adullam will come the 
glory of Israel.”” I venture to think the required correction 
is a very simple one. In fact, because it is so simple, I 
have some hesitation in proposing it. Read— 


“Unto a new betrother will I bring thee, O community of Mareshah ; 
For ever shall the nobility of Israel perish.” } 


The “‘betrother’’ is the foe, who, on the battle-field near 
Mareshah, will destroy for ever the noblest part of the 
people of Israel. Compare the metaphor in v. 14a, where 
there is evidently a word-play in NW) and NWIRD, “the 
betrothed.”” The passage runs (Revised Version), «There- 
fore shalt thou give a parting-gift to Moresheth-Gath.” 
The word rendered ‘ parting-gift”’ occurs again in 1 Kings 
ix. 15, of the city of Gezer, which Pharaoh took from the 
Canaanites and gave to his daughter, Solomon’s wife. Into 
the difficulties connected with ‘‘ Moresheth-Gath,”’ which 
are well stated by Nowack, I am not called upon to enter. 
1 nV navy qa way 
: Seb) tina tan pbiysy 
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Hag. i. 9. Nowack makes no reference to the interesting 
little dispute between Wellhausen and Kosters relative to 
the meaning of m2? WN D7 ON). In his translation of 
the Minor Prophets the former scholar renders, ‘‘ While ye 
are in haste to build your own houses.” Kosters (Het 
Herstel, etc., p. 21) objects that this puts violence on the 
Hebrew text, which only says that the Jews have, each 
man, a house to go into; nothing is said of building. In 
his reply to Kosters, Wellhausen abandons his former view, 
and reads 17.23 WN O85 DAN), ‘ while each of you takes 
* pleasure in his house.” Nowack gives the right sense, but 
vainly tries to justify it as a translation, ‘‘ while each of 
you bestirs himself (ewch eifrig regt) for his house.” He 
refers to Prov. i. 16, Isa. lix. 7 (in reality one passage), 
which, however, are not parallel. Surely we should read 
Ds (Prov. xiii. 4). 

Zech. vii. 2. Revised Version renders, ‘‘ Now (they of) 
Bethel had sent Sharezer and Regem-melech, and their men, 
to intreat the favour of the Lord,” etc., with a marginal 
rendering, ‘‘ Now they of Bethel, even Sharezer . . . had 
sent.” Wellhausen detected the corruptness of the text, 
and rendered thus, ‘‘In fact, . . . sent Regem-melech and 
his men to propitiate,” etc. Marti took a slightly different 
course. In Kautzsch’s Old Testament he rendered thus, 
“The family of Hl-sarezer and Regem-melech with his men 
sent (an embassy),” etc. I believe, however, that I have 
proved that the true reading is as follows : ‘‘ It came to pass 

that Bel-sarezer and Regem-melech sent men (i.e. a 
deputation) to propitiate Jehovah,’ etc. Also that Bel- 
sarezer and Regem-melech are no other than Bilshan and 
Raamiah, who are mentioned in Ezra ii. 2, Neh. vii. 7, 
among the “heads”’ (so Hsdr.) of the Judean community 
in the early post-Exilic period. In Ezra ii. 2 Raamiah is 
wrongly given as Reelaiah, in 1 Esdras v. 8 as Resaias. 
The text in 1 Esdras v. 8 further gives, instead of Bilshan, 

VoL, VI. 24 
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Beelsarus, and it was this that put me on the right track. 
‘ Bethel Sarezer’’ in Zech. vii. 2 should of course be 
“ Bel-sarezer”’; “ Bethel’? is senseless. The insertion is 
indeed not so common as the omission of letters, but it 
occurs sometimes (¢.g. in Isa. xvii. 3) where DDN, “ Eph- 
raim,” should probably be D7N, ‘“‘Aram’’). The senders of 
the deputation are obviously leaders of the community. 
Wellhausen asks, ‘“‘Is Bethelsarezer (or however else the 
name should be written) perhaps Zerubbabel?” But 
Haggai calls Zerubbabel by his usual name elsewhere. 
The truth is that the deputation was sent by two of the 
twelve leaders called ‘‘ heads.’’ Zerubbabel had probably 
been recalled to Persia on a suspicion of his disloyalty. 
His successor as governor may have been a Persian; at any 
rate, the two leading members of the college of ‘‘ heads”’ 
feel that they can represent the laity of Jerusalem. Dr. 
Marquart, of Tubingen, pointed out to me that Regem- 
melech is Raamiah; probably the right form of the name 
is Raam-melech (‘‘the divine king is the Thunderer’’). 
He thus enabled me to complete the explanation of the 
passage, Beel-sar(us) being obviously a shortened form of 
Bel-sarezer. There is no doubt more to be said, but this 
may suffice on the present occasion. 

Zech, xii. 11, ‘‘as the mourning for Hadad-rimmon ” ; 
so Nowack rightly. But our critic’s explanation of the 
name is, I think, certainly wrong. Rimmon is no doubt 
Ramman, the Assyrian Storm-god. The two views which 
I have expressed may no doubt appear inconsistent. But 
I believe that the name has a strange history (see ‘‘ Hadad- 
rimmon’”’ in Messrs. A. & C. Black’s forthcoming New 
Bible Dictionary. 

Mal. iii. 20 (EH. V. iv. 2). Nowack retains M 'T’s DFW2, a 
most suspicious ama& Aeyouevov. But is not Griitz’s cor- 
rection, DAWSON, “ye shall grow fat” (Ps. cxix. 70) far 
preferable? 


. 
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These suggestions are offered to Prof. Nowack in no 
arrogant spirit. Some of them may be better than others, 
but all are perhaps worth consideration. In textual 
criticism, as well as in critical analysis, he does some good 
service, but more I think in the latter than in the former. 
I would also venture to refer him to an article on difficult 
passages in the prophets, which appeared in the Exposrror 
for Jan. 1897, and which, among other interesting passages, 
dealt with Hos. vi. 8, 9; Amos i. 2, v. 26, ix. 8-18; Nah. ii. 
8. In the last of these passages I consider a difficult word 
from an Assyriological point of view, adopting a suggestion 
of Paul Ruben’s which has escaped Nowack’s attention 
(AMIyI=NoAyN; cf. Ass. etellitu, mighty, regent,” a 
feminine form). The whole passage now becomes simple. 
Altogether, the author has lost not a little from his per- 
fectly excusable and unavoidable unacquaintance with the 
latest English and American work. I will only mention 
Dr. Davidson’s Nahwm, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, in the 
small Cambridge Bible; Dr. Driver’s Joel and Amos in 
the same series; Prof. G. A. Smith’s interesting Twelve 
Prophets, vol. i., and, last but not least, several articles in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, especially one by Prof. 
N. Schmidt on Amos y. 25-27. Nor has the new edition 
of Robertson Smith’s Prophets of Israel been used quite as 
much as it might have been. On the other hand, some of 
the older English works have been noticed by Prof. Nowack 
in a very friendly manner, ¢.g., articles by Robertson Smith 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is a misfortune that 
English and American scholarship should still be so little 
known on the Continent, though an improvement is begin- 
ning to be visible. 

Once more I beg to recommend Prof. Nowack’s book as 
a fine piece of critical and exegetical work, and indis- 
pensable to all students of the prophets. 

T. K, CHEYNE. 


THESLASTEH OF “DEATE. 


‘Of a truth I say unto you, There are some of those standing here, who shall 
in no wise taste of death until they see the kingdom of God.”—Louxz ix. 27. 


THE Synoptic parallels coincide; but Mark ix. 1 adds 
“coming in power,’’ and Matthew xvi. 28 substitutes “ the 
Son of Man coming in His kingdom.” All agree in the 
strong phrase ov pz) yevowvtar Gavatov. 

The meaning of this difficult text has been constantly 
discussed, and no less than seven or eight different inter- 
pretations have been given to it. This wide divergence on 
the part of the commentators is partly due to a want of 
unanimity as to the proper context to which the words 
belong,—whether to the preceding or to the succeeding 
section; but more especially to a disregard of the full 
significance of the phrase ‘‘ shall in no wise taste of death,” 
which for the most part is treated as if merely equivalent 
to ‘‘ shall not die.’’ The words are, further, in consequence 
of this, generally accepted as denoting a promise of excep- 
tional privilege to a few, and the possibility that they may 
be a warning of exceptional doom has escaped notice. 

The determination of the special context to which the 
words belong is of the first importance towards arriving at 
their true meaning. All three accounts agree in placing 
the passage in the same relative position as regards what 
precedes and succeeds it. Our Lord had been inculcating 
the necessity of self-denial and a daily bearing of the cross, 
and had contrasted the value of the world gained and the 
life lost, adding in the Marcan and Lucan account the 
fearful warning that of those who in this life should be 
ashamed of Himself and His words, He would be ashamed 
when He came in glory. Matthew’s phrase bears the same 
tenour, though it is not couched in the same language. 
He dwells upon the recompense that will be meted out to 
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every man according to his deeds at the Second Advent. 
At this point there follows in each of the Synoptists the 
passage with which we are dealing. And then immediately 
succeeding it also in each of the Synoptists follows the 
narrative of the Transfiguration. The question to be 
decided is, To which of the two sections does it belong ? 
Most editors of the Greek text (including Westcott and 
Hort) and the Revisers have connected it with the former 
and not with the latter section; and they appear to be 
right. 

The Marcan tradition, probably following the original 
Petrine discourses, has preserved what we may call blocks 
of narrative, separate in themselves, and not necessarily 
connected either in time or subject-matter with the other 
blocks of narrative to which they are contiguous. Now 
the opening words of the narrative of the Transfiguration 
give one the impression of commencing a new section of 
narrative, while the words under discussion as naturally 
appear to be the solemn close of a different section. This 
impression is strengthened by the want of internal con- 
nexion between the two. The Transfiguration offers no 
adequate fulfilment of the kingdom of God coming with 
power, or of the Son of Man coming in His kingdom, 
whereas ‘ that coming in glory’ has just been mentioned in 
the verses preceding our passage. Nor would there have 
been any point in solemnly (‘‘ Verily, I say unto you”’) 
making a statement that some of those present would not 
die before something happened that was to happen in less 
than a week. We conclude therefore that the passage is to 
be taken, not as the introduction to the Transfiguration 
section, but as the close of the preceding series of exhort- 
ations. 

Placed in this connexion the passage gains a new light. 
The “coming of the kingdom”’ or ‘‘of the Son of Man” 
stands in immediate parallelism with the ‘coming in 
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glory”’ for the last judgment just spoken of, when each 
man will be rewarded according to his deeds, and those 
who have refused to bear the cross and to confess the 
Son of Man in their earthly life will be rejected by Him. 
Thus the words become a warning-for those of the Jews 
standing by who were, or would be, ashamed of Christ 
on earth. Such an interpretation would seem to follow 
naturally from the context; for a promise would be out 
of place here at the close of a series of hortatory warnings, 
and to the ‘coming of the kingdom”’ is given the same 
full meaning alike in the two consecutive verses. It must 
refer to the Second Advent in the preceding verse, and 
it ought to have the same meaning in this one. No doubt 
in one sense, and a very familiar one, Christ’s kingdom 
‘‘came’’ in the potential establishment of the Church on 
the day of Pentecost; it ‘‘came”’ also in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, when the visible remnants of the old Cove- 
nant were swept away and the gospel left in possession 
of the field; but neither of these ‘‘comings”’ seems to 
fully correspond with what the words demand. We can 
see, looking back upon the scene, what was involved in 
the day of Pentecost for the Church ; but to contemporaries 
it could hardly have suggested itself as a fulfilment of a 
“coming of the Son of Man.” Moreover, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, terrible and overwhelming .as it was to the 
Jews and to the Hebrew Christians, was not an event 
which especially impressed the Gentile Christian, or fur- 
thered the extension of the Church. It was a judgment 
upon the apostate race far more than a fresh access of 
strength to the new kingdom. 

The view of the passage above advocated finds ample 
confirmation in the form of the words used. The force 
of the phrase “taste of death’? must now be examined. 
It is clear from New ‘Testament usage that this is no 
mere Arabian figure used rhetorically for simple physical 
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death. On this point it will be sufficient to quote Dr. 
Westcott on Hebrews ii. 9. 

“The phrase, which is not found in the Old Testament, 
expresses not only the fact of death, but the conscious 
experience, the tasting the bitterness, of death. Man, as 
he is, cannot feel the full significance of death, the con- 
Sequence of sin, though he is subject to the fear of it; 
but Christ, in His sinlessness, perfectly realized its awful- 
ness.” 

The note bids us compare Matthew xvi. 28 (our present 
passage), and John vill. 52. But in the note on this 
latter passage Dr. Westcott seems to take a different view. 
He lays stress on the inaccuracy of the Jews’ citation 
of Christ’s words—‘‘ If a man keep My saying, he shall 
never see death (fewpijcn Oavatov),’’ which they altered 
into “‘he shall never taste of death (yevontar Oavdtov) ;” 
and adds, ‘‘ The believer, even as Christ (Heb. ii. 9), does 
‘taste’ of death, though he does not ‘see’ it in the 
full sense of verse 51.” 

But itis quite possible that Christ in His discourse had 
really used the phrase they cited, although it does not 
appear in the condensed report of what had preceded. A 
similar instance of a phrase quoted from an unrecorded 
utterance is found in John xii. 34, on which Dr. Westcott’s 
note is very clear. 

The account of the phrase given in Hebrews ii. 9. seems 
the more satisfactory one; and if it is retained in the 
present passages (Matt. xvi. 28; Mark ix.1; Luke ix. 27) 
and John viii. 52, we avoid any anbiguity in the English 
use of the word “ taste.” 

We thus conclude that no believer “tastes of death,” 
though he does pass through it as a portal to life. The 
tasting of death is the full conscious experience of its 
bitterness, and this has been done away by Christ’s death 
and resurrection for those who are His. The Saviour’s 
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words therefore imply that although some of those present 
would die, they would not taste the bitterness of death 
until His second coming to judgment. The phrase thus 
refers to spiritual death, the second death, which will be 
the state of the unbelieving. 

_ The ambiguous use of the word “‘ taste’ has been already 
mentioned. We commonly use it in two different senses : 
(1) of fully experiencing the flavour of anything which 
may be either pleasant or unpleasant ; and (2) of sparingly 
in contrast with freely partaking of anything. This latter 
use is derived from the former, and is not an original sense 
of the word. The slight partaking is a result of the full 
taste experienced. Thus our Lord “ tasted” the stupefying 
draught offered Him before He was nailed to the cross, 
and discovering its nature refused it (Matt. xxvii. 33, 34); 
the ‘“‘tasting’’ implying, not that He only took a little, 
but that He fully recognised the mixture by its flavour. 
Similarly the adpyitpixduvos “ tasted’’ the water made wine, 
and was struck with the excellence of its flavour (John ii. 
9)... Indeed, the verb yevecPar seemsto be nowhere used 
in the New Testament in the latter of the two senses given 
above. St. Luke uses it in its common Hellenistic sense 
of ordinary eating at a meal (xiv. 24; Acts x. 10; xx. 11; 
xxill, 14). So, too, St. Paul in Colossians ii. 21 employs 
it in connexion with ascetic abstinence from certain kinds 
of food. But the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
uses it uniformly of spiritual experience (ii. 9; vi. 4, 5)—a 
sense which is also found in 1 Peter ii. 38, and also (we 
venture to think) in the passage at the head of this paper, 
of spiritual death. 

T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 
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SOME NEW TESTAMENT SYNONYMS. 
Aciypa, broderypa, TUTOS, UTOTUTMCIS, UToypaymos. 


It is a vain ambition to glean where Archbishop Trench 
has reaped; but outside the field covered by his labour 
lies a rich harvest, of which all that has yet been given to 
English students is but the firstfruits, the instalments 
found in the pages of different commentators and lexico- 
graphers. Perhaps a beginner may be pardoned for pre- 
suming to offer an attempt at a task which older hands 
have left still undone, the task of elucidating some of the 
long list of synonyms which the scholarly archbishop 
collected in his preface (p. xi., note 2) as a silent appeal to 
others to carry on his work. Few of the words there 
grouped are more interesting and instructive than the five 
synonyms that serve in the New Testament to convey, with 
slight shades of difference, suggested by their origin, if not 
implied by their context, the common idea of pattern or 
example. 

I. The simple form Se?yua denotes in a word a sample, a 
specimen—a part which indicates the nature of the whole, 
a particular instance of a general character or statement, 
e.g. Isocr. 321A, womep Sé THYV KapTav Eé€evEyKeivy ExdoTou 
Sebypa TEipdcomal. piKpoY yap mépos AKovaaYTES Padlws ToUmOoV 
700s yvwpteta0e, and Dem. 641. 21, Selyparos évexa (Lat. 
exempli gratia); and in later Greek, Lucian, Scyth. 7, 
tovTo Selywa THs Piocopias ths “Artixjs. In the only 
place where it occurs in the New Testament, Jude 7, where 
Sodom and Gomorrha tpoxcewras Seiya mupos aiwviov Sdixny 
vméxovoat, its classical meaning will suffice. The cities are 
set before the eyes of the world as a sample of Divine 
retribution, whether as an instance of sinners punished, 
like Israel of old (v. 5) and the fallen angels (v. 6), mupos 

. going with d/xny, “ suffering the punishment of everlasting 
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fire” (R.V.), or less probably, wupds going with detypa 
(Huther, ad loc.), as an instance of the particular kind of 
punishment in store. In either case the idea of warning 
comes from the context. The Latin equivalent in point of 
original meaning is exemplum, a sample (from eximo, eg., 
exemplum tritici, purpurae, Auct. Hereun. iv. 6. 9), rather 
than documentwm, which is essentially a proof or a lesson 
(from doceo), though exempluwm at once in use assumes & 
moral aspect like documentwm. 

II. The compound vzddevyua, used in Xen. Hquw. ii. 2, as 
a ‘‘sign’’ or a ‘‘ mark,” was in the sense of ‘‘example” 
condemned by Atticists (Lob. Phryn. 12) in favour of rapa- 
devywa, which is certainly far more common in the best 
Attic writers, though Bleek on Hebrews iv. 11 has vindi- 
cated the claims of trddevywa to a place in classical Greek. 
The two differ in meaning, rapddevyua involving the idea 
of comparison or of exhibition, vzrodevywa that of suggestion. 
IIapasevywa, used of Sodom and Gomorrha in LXX. 38 
Maccabees il. 5, mapddevywa tots éruyivopévors KaTacTicas, 
never occurs in the New Testament, nor does the verb 7rapa- 
Setxvivar (to compare or to represent), while wapadeuvypa- 
tiGewv (to make a public example of an offender) must give 
place in Matthew i. 19 to the simple verb Sevymarifew at 
the bidding of textual criticism (cp. Lightfoot, n. on Col. 
li. 15). ‘“Yaodevywa, on the contrary, is used in the New 
Testament, not only in the classical sense of an example, 
but also in the sense of a suggestion, a sense not found 
in classical writers, but best grasped by a glance at the 
classical uses of the verb. ‘“YProdesevivas means (1) to give 
a secret intimation, e.g. Hipp. Conc. 196, of medical symp- 
toms; Hdt. i. 32, Polyb. ii. 70, 7, etc., of hopes and 
prospects; Xen. Mem. iv. 38. 18, of Divine revelation ; 
cp. Acts ix. 16. (2) to suggest by example, e.g. Arist. 
Poet. iv. 12, where Homer’s comic characters are described 
as serving for a type of later comedy; Xen. Oec. xii. 18; 
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Arist. Oec. i. 6. 5, of a teacher’s example; cp. Acts xx. 85. 
(3) to teach indirectly, by indication rather than by exposi- 
tion, Isocr. 88D; a meaning frequent in the New Testa- 
ment, eg. Matthew ui. 7, Luke i. 7, vi. 47, xii. 5. 

It is this idea of suggestion which is characteristic of the 
noun d7odevywa in the New Testament. (1) It is used of 
an imperfect sketch, a representation of something more 
perfect. In Hebrews viii. 5 the Jewish priests are de- 
scribed as those who trodciypate cab oxida NaTpevouct TAY 
éroupaviwy. The temple fabric and ritual of that day, like 
the tabernacle of old (Theophylact, ta év +} mandala tro- 
deryOévta T6 Mwvcei), were not an “example” (A.V.) nor 
even a “copy” (R.V.), but a glimpse as distinct from a 
vision, a partial suggestion as distinct from a complete 
expression, a shadow as distinct from the reality of heaven. 
Similarly in Hebrews ix. 23, Ta pév brodelypata tay ev Tots 
ovpavois, the earthly sanctuary purified by animal sacrifices, 
is contrasted with avta ta érovpawa, the heaven which 
was purified, 7.e. opened for man’s entrance, by the “ better 
sacrifices” of Christ’s self-oblation upon the cross, and by 
His “‘self-presentation in heaven as man’s High Priest”’ 
(Vaughan, J.c.). The earthly worship of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation was not a copy in the sense of an exact reproduction 
of the original; it was but a rough reminiscence intended 
itself to suggest the idea and to train the mind to appreciate 
eventually the reality of the heavenly truths themselves. 

(2) Even in the sense of an example tddevyua is not 
merely like de?yua, a sample, but involves the notion of 
something suggested as a basis for imitation or instruction, 
just as vrd0eous is a proposition laid down as a basis for 
argument: Polyb. iii. 17. 8, rots ézuywopdvors €&€Onxe 
KadXMoTOV UTodEery“a Tpds eTavdpOwatv. TEnoch ‘pleased 
the Lord and was translated,” as tmdderyua peravolas rats 
yeveais (UXX., Sirach xliv. 16), not that he was an instance 
of true repentance, but because his strange departure was 
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to awake men, as ordinary deaths had failed to awake them, 
to the need of repentance. The deaths of the Jewish 
patriots were to their youthful survivors brodevypa yevvatov 
els TO TpoOdpws Kal yevvaiws atrevOavarifery (2 Mace. vi. 28). 
S. James bids the suffering Jewish Christians take the 
prophets of old as Urodeupa ths Kaxorabelas Kat Tis 
HaxpoOvpias (Jas. v. 10); and the word seems almost 
appropriated by the apostolic father Clement to the 
appealing force of a martyr’s death (1 Cor. v. twice, vi., 
xlvi., though in ly., trrodeiywara éOvar, it refers to instances 
of self-sacrificing devotion drawn from pagan history). It 
is used to describe that acted parable, the symbolic wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet: trodeypa yap edwxa tpiv, wa 
Kalws éym érroinca byiv, Kat vmets monte (John xiii. 15). 
On the other hand, a sinister idea attaches to the word 
in Hebrews iv. 11, tva pw) év TO adT@ Tis Urodeiypate TéeoN 
Ths ameeias, t.e. that no man stumble by treading in the 
footsteps of disobedient Israel, footsteps traced in the 
sacred record for our instruction; and again, in 2 Peter 
ii. 6, once more of Sodom and Gomorrha, tedenypa 
pedrovtov aceBelv tePerxoas, whether it be a lesson for 
the benefit of future sinners (uedAdvTwy possess. gen.; cp. 
1 Tim. i. 16), or an indication of the fate of future sinners 
(obj. gen.). 

IIL. From Sdetyya, the “ sample,” and vid devypa, the “ sug- 
gestion,’ we pass to tu7ros, the “‘ type”’ or “‘ pattern” to be 
reproduced, and trorv’wous, the “ outline’”’ to be filled’ up. 
The literal meaning out of which the metaphor grows is 
that of a stroke, e.g. tumos aytituros, “blow for blow” 
(Orac. ap. Hdt. i. 67); and the LXX. and New Testament 
provide instances of each stage of the word’s development. 
There is (1) the mark produced by a stroke or blow, e.g. 
a seal, a footprint, a letter of the alphabet; John xx. 25, 
Tov TUTOV TOV Hwy, ‘ the print of the nails”’ in our Lord's 
hands. Next comes (2) a wrought figure, e.g. a statue, 
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an idol (LXX. Amos v. 26, quoted Acts vii. 43), the “ graven 
images” of the Old Testament. (3) A further stage gives 
the idea of form or character in general, e.g. of literary 
style, 7. THs NéEews (Plat. Rep. 397 c); the tenor of a 
letter (3 Maccabees iii. 830; ep. Acts xxiii. 25, émuctodnv 
éyovoav Tov TUTroy ToUTOY). 

(4) It isin the sense of a form serving as a model that 
the word occurs most frequently in the New Testament. 
(a) There is the technical sense of a pattern or design to 
be followed in the making of something else. The Mosaic 
sanctuary, intended to serve as a U7rddevywa to the Jews of 
the heavenly sanctuary, was itself framed cata tov turov 
Tov dedevymévoy ev TH Oper (UXX. Hxod. xxv. 40, Acts 
vii. 44, Heb. vii. 5). The question whether this tvzros 
shown to Moses was itself “‘a mere plan of the earthly 
tabernacle,’ or “a real manifestation of the heavenly 
world . . . made in such a form as to fit it to serve 
as a model for the earthly building’’ (Delitzsch on Heb. 
vill. 5), is a tempting speculation, but obviously insoluble. 

The special metaphor of a mould, not unfamiliar in 
classical Greek (e.g. Plat. Rep. 326 D, avtov éxudtrew Te 
Kal eviotdvat els TOS TOY KaKkLovwY TUToOUS), is clearly visible 
in Romans vi. 17, trnxovcate els dv mapedoOnte TUToV 
dudayhs, where the A.V. (‘‘ which was delivered you”’) has 
destroyed the idea which even the R.V. (‘‘ whereunto ye 
were delivered”) fails to, convey apart from the Greek. 
“Tt is not (1) the impression which Christian doctrine 
makes upon the heart, nor (2) that ideal of moral life which 
faith in Christ suggests, nor (3) 8. Paul’s own distinctive 
manner of presenting Christian truth, since the Roman 
Christians had. been converted by others” (Liddon, Ana- 
lysis of Ep. to Romans, p. 114). Tvzos here recalls the 
idea of a mould (Hesych., yodvn, tvzros els Ov petayetras 
TO xw@vevopevov) into which the plastic material is poured— 
a metaphor most appropriate in an epistle written from 
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Corinth, a city famous for the casting of statues (Bp. 
Wordsworth on Rom. vi. 17). Basil M. (de Bapt. I. ii.) 
illustrates the text by the simile of wax taking shape from 
a seal, iva @omep 6 Knpds Tapadidépevos TO TUT@ THS YAudis 
pophovtat, ovTw Kal tueis wapadovtes EavTovs TH TUT@ THS 
Kata 70 evayyedov Sidackarias, popPolapmeyv Tov éow avOpa- 
1 The Christian creed is no elastic theory for the 
individual to adapt to his own preconceptions. It is a 
spiritual mould into which the Christian, child or convert, 
was placed by God at his baptism, to be fashioned in the 
inner man after the image of Him that created him. 

(b) It is but a step further to the ethical sense of an 
example to be copied. The perseverance of the Thessalo- 
nians in the faith made them turovs? waot Tots TicTEevovew 
(1 Thess. i. 7). §. Paul’s purpose in working for his own 
living was to set an example of steady industry, va éavrods 
TUTov Oapev bul eis TO plwetoOar Huas (2 Thess. ili. 9), 
The Philippians were to note those who walked cafas éyere 
tuTov muas (Phil. iii. 17). The young éricxomos is to be 
TUTos Tov mioT@y (1 Tim. iv. 12; a living embodiment of 
right principle, says Theodoret, éuyuyos vouos), and to 
provide in himself tuaov xaday épyov (Tit. ii. 7), while 
8. Peter bids the Christian pastors exercise their émucxomy 
as TUTOL yevomevol TOD ToLmviou (1 Pet. v. 3). 

In one case only is tUos in the New Testament used of 
a deterrent example, 1 Cor. x. 6, tadra 5é ‘TUL OV 
éyevnOnoav, where rvzo refers not to the Red Sea, the 
rock, the manna, and the water regarded as material types 
of spiritual antitypes (7.e. the Christian sacraments), but to 
the judgments inflicted upon sinful Israel, as is clear from 


TOV. 


1 Similarly Beza: ‘‘doctrinam quasi instar typi cujusdam esse, cui veluti 
immittamur ut ejus figure conformemur.” Cp. Arrian Enchir. ii. 19, xara ra 
déyuara turotcba, and Clem. Rom, fr, viii., where the recipients of the Holy 
Spirit tvrobyrat ddyGetas Tim, xa piTos Tedelas. 

2 The rérov of the Reyvisers’ text brings out vividly the united example of the 
whole community. 
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the addition in v. 6, eis TO py clvas Huds eriOupntas KaKor, 
and from the context of v. 10, radra &¢ wavta TuTKas (rec. 
text TU701) cvvéBaivov avrots.! 

(c) Lastly, tUzros is used to denote a type in the doctrinal 
sense as corresponding to an antitype, a human person 
foreshadowing or reflecting a Divine, a material sign indi- 
cating a spiritual fact. This use of the word is of course 
peculiarly Biblical and ecclesiastical, but it has some 
affinity with the classical use of tu7os, as a rough outline 
or sketch, an imperfect representation.” 

T'wo ideas are involved in this use of tvzros. (1) There 
is the resemblance between two corresponding parts of an 
order of things. Adam is called tod wéddovtos (i.e. Xpucrov) 
turos (Rom. v. 14). There is obviously no thought of imi- 
tation, but simply a partial resemblance, and that not of 
moral character but of function. The point of resemblance 
is the universality (els wavtas, cp. wavtes . . . TavTes 
in 1 Cor. xy. 22) of the work accomplished by a single 
agent (dv évos); and the remainder of the parallel consists 
of a contrast in the work done (dmaptia . . . Stxaloovrn), 
just as in 1 Corinthians xv. 45 the type and the antitype 
are identified in their common character as the head of a 
race by the repetition of the name of the type (0 mpwros 
avpwros Adaw . . . 6 éoyatos Addu), while at the same 
time the emphasis rests upon the difference between the 
essential nature of the two (uy acav . . .  Tvedma 
Cworoovv). But within its proper limits the resemblance 
is exact. On the other hand tvmos seems to convey else- 
where the idea of an imperfect resemblance, e.g. Ignat. ad 
Magn. vi., évdOnte tO éricKkoT@ Kai Tois mpokabnmévors, els 
TUTOV Kal Sudaynv apOapoias, where the unity of the Chris- 


1 Cp, Theophylact on 1 Corinthians x. 6, domep al evepyerlar tumou fioav, otrw 
Kal al Ko\doets. 

2 Hg. rirw opposed to dxpiBGs in Plato and Aristotle passim; cp. the dis. 
tinction drawn by Cyril Alex. on Amos yi., 6 rvmos odK dA7nOE, moppwow de 
UaMOY THs GAnOelas elapéper, 
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tian Church under bishop and clergy is to serve apparently 
as a type and a lesson of the harmony of the eternal king- 
dom of heaven. In both cases the tuzos is a prophecy of 
the antitype. 

(2) The other idea involved in tvzos, that of a visible 
representation of an invisible reality, is perhaps akin to 
the original meaning of a form. Tvzos in this case is the 
material form of a spiritual presence. Thus while Clem. 
Rom. fr. viii. speaks of the Holy Spirit appearing ¢v tU7@ 
meptatépas, and Cyril Jerus. Catech. iv. speaks of the Body 
and Blood of Christ being given év tU7@ dprou, oivov, else- 
where the bread and the wine are described respectively as 
a turos (Ambrose on 1 Cor. xi., typus; Tertull. adv. Mare. 
40, and August. on Ps. iii., figura) of the spiritual food 
which they convey. 

IV. The compound vrotirwans (like b7ddevywa compared 
with detywa) acquires from the prefix the special idea of a 
form outlined as the basis for further work. The verb oc- 
curs in Aristotle, Hth. N.i. 7.17: Se? yap iows trotuTa@cat 
mportov (t.e. give an outline), «40 Uotepov avaypawat (i.e. 
fill up the outline). Plotinus, Ennead. vi. 37, contrasts 
the viotirwois of a statue with its éEepyacia. Sextus 
Empiricus gives the title ‘Yvroruméceis to his sketch of the 
Pyrrhonic philosophy, and Dionys. Areop. 8 writes rept 
Geortoyixov vroturmcewv, while Simplicius opposes d7o- 
TuTo@TLK) SidacKanria to axpiBecrépa mapddocis. The noun 
occurs nowhere in L:XX. and only twice in the New Testa- 
ment. §. Paul says (1 Tim. i. 16) that the waxpoduuia which 
Christ showed in his case was intended zpos trotiTwow TOV 
fedXOVTMOY TioTEVeLY em’ aUT® K.T.rX. The patristic exposi- 
tors (e.g. Theophylact, mpos vrodevywa, mpos TapaxrAnow, 
mpos mpotpomyv) discard the primary meaning and pass 
at once to the secondary meaning of an example for the 
encouragement of others, and Bp. Ellicott ad loc. regards 
vmotorwos as differing from tv7os only as the process from 
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the result, the “‘active display”’ of mercy from the “ passive 
example.” Yet perhaps, in the light of the original mean- 
ing of the word, it is not mere fancy to regard the paxpo- 
@vuia shown in S. Paul’s case as an outline of God’s deal- 
ings with men, “to be afterwards filled up and coloured 
over with the rich hues of the Divine mercy shed forth over 
all the world” (Bp. Wordsworth ad. loc.; cp. Alford ad. 
loc., and Bretsch, s.v. dvotv7wats). 

The other instance is 2 Timothy 1.13: brotimrwaw éxe 
vylavovT@V AOywv av wap ewod HKovoas x.7.rA. Alford re- 
gards this as a reference to the preceding. sentence which 
Timothy is to take and keep as a sample of the sound teach- 
ing which he once heard from §. Paul’s lips. But the patris- 
tic commentators Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact 
are surely right in insisting here upon the full force of the 
metaphor drawn from the art of the painter or the archi- 
tect.1 §. Paul had given to Timothy an outline of sound 
teaching which he is now bidden to keep as a plan on 
which to frame his own precept and practice. The ques- 
tion whether the Aoyou are identical with the d7ot’rwaus or 
the vrotimwots is a summary of the doyou is an over- 
refinement of exegesis, It is more material to recognise 
here one of those suggestive allusions in the New Testa- 
ment toa definite form of belief (cp. Rom. vi. 17, Gal. vi. 
16, 1 Tim. vi. 12, 20), framed in its simplest shape for the 
instruction of catechumens and expanded afterwards by 
the councils of the Church for the protection of the faith 
against heretical interpretation. 

VY. One word yet remains, the droypaypos of 1 Peter ii. 
21: Xpioros érabev irép bwav, tpiv bToAmTavoV UTOypapLoy, 
iva émaxorovdnonte Tois ixyvesw avtod. The substantive 
itself is unknown in Attic Greek, but the metaphor is fore- 


1 The forma of the Vulgate recalls the language of Cic. Tusc. ill.: “ forma 
vitee beatsee Epicuri yerbis Zenonis expressa”; cf, the words of the Orator, 
“ eloquentie speciem et formam adumbrabimus.”’ 
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shadowed by the simile of Plato, Protag. 326 p: ‘just 
as writing-masters trace out lines (t7oypdawWavres ypapmas) 
with the pen for those of their boys who are not yet skilled 
in writing, and then give them the writing tablet and com- 
pel them to write according to the guidance of the lines, 
so the state traces out laws, the inventions of good law- 
givers of old, and compels men to govern and be governed 
in accordance with these laws.”’* The author of 2 Macca- 
bees, explaining the principles upon which he has sum- 
marized the larger work of Jason of Cyrene, states his 
intention of ‘‘leaving to the author the exact handling of 
every particular and labouring to follow the rules of an 
abridgment,” A.V.; LXX. 2 Mace. ii. 28, 76 ésitropeveoPar 
Tols UToypaupols THs emritouns SvavrovodyTes, t.e. the leading 
lines of the summary. A reminiscence of S. Peter’s lan- 
guage is to be seen in Polycarp, ad Phil. viii. pipnral 
ovy yevoucda THs UTomovas avToD . . . «TovTOY yap Hiv 
TOV vTroypaupov EOnKe Ov’ EavTod, v.e. ‘set us this copy ”’ ; 
and the word is applied in the simple sense of an example 
to S. Paul as bropoviis péytotos troypaypos (Clem. Rom. 
ad Oor. i. v.), to our Lord’s voluntary tamreivwots (dd. 
XVi.), and to God’s joy in creation as a pattern of the joy 
that Christians should find in good works (tb. xxxiii.). 
But it is to Clement of Alexandria that we owe the preser- 
vation of the technical sense of t7roypaupds as a copy-head 
traced out for children to write over. The troypappmos 
mavdixos, of which he gives three specimens, each contain- 
ing all the letters of the alphabet,’ throws a vivid light 
upon 8. Peter’s language. It is the dotted line of the copy- 
book of childhood, the transparent drawing slate of the 
little artist, that is pressed here into the service of Christian 

1 Op. Plato, Laws, 7113: avrdy (the lawgiver) ra mdvra troypdpovta Te 
mpatrew, i.e. laying down rules for conduct. 

2 Strom. vy. 675, e.g. udprre oplyé kay FBvxOnddv, quoted with the others in 


L. Se. s.v. vroypauuds. Clement himself uses the word metaphorically: Paed. 
1., mapariOcuevos edhiyou PpovTldos broypayudy. 
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teaching. Bya natural blending of two cognate metaphors, 
the suffering Christians are bidden to tread in the footsteps 
of their suffering Master, copying His patient endurance 
touch by touch in their own lives, as children follow line 
by line the letters traced out to guide their yet unskilful 
hands. 

Lewis B. RAaprorp. 


THE DRAMA OF CREATION. 


ScENE T'HIRD. 


Progress of Order and Beauty. 


THE drama proceeds in its onward march along the 
lighted stage. Again is the commanding voice heard, and 
a further development of order takes place: ‘‘ God said, 
Let the waters under the heaven be gathered: together unto 
one place, and let the dry land appear.’’ The messenger 
who reports the command, or the beholder who both hears 
and sees, adds, ‘‘ It was so.” Sublimely does action follow 
speech in this drama of manifold and awful changes, but of 
few words. All note of time is hidden from us. The 
result happened : we know nothing more precise. It is not 
a narrative or a history that we are reading, however brief 
and terse its statements may be. It is a spectacular repre- 
sentation acted and spoken in presence of some inspired 
seer, who can perceive at one glance what it may have 
taken myriads or millions of years to bring about. Sober 
prose and history, chronologically arranged, have no place 
here: yet itis ‘‘ the word of God” which the seer calls on 
men to receive. 

If gross ignorance of facts could be proved against the 
writer of this drama, or the fanciful representations of an 
ill-informed reporter, it would be requisite to consider the 
value of it as “the word of God.” But there is no such 
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ignorance found, no such fancies of a mere romancer, and 
no call on us from these considerations to doubt that it is 
“the word of God.” Into one place all the seas were 
gathered; and so the vast oceans of earth are to this day. 
But the same thing is not said of the-dry land. There is 
one ocean, really but one ocean on earth. But there is no 
‘“‘ vathering together’ of the dry lands, as there was, and 
still is, a ‘‘ gathering together” of the waters. There are, 
at the present day, three great masses of land, divided 
from each other, or, it may be, connected with each other, 
by the ‘‘ gathering together of the waters.’’ If the verdict 
of geologists be worthy of credit, things were perhaps never 
arranged otherwise. So at least they write; so they speak. 
Whence, then, was the truth to nature, found in this 
ancient drama, derived? It did not come from man’s 
knowledge, for three or four thousand years ago man’s 
knowledge of sea and land could not have enabled any 
writer to give a description so scientifically correct. Was 
it accident ? 

Accident cannot account for the accuracy of the deserip- 
tion. Had the writer of the drama spoken of ‘‘ the gather- 
ing together’”’ of the dry land, but not of ‘‘ the waters,”’ he 
would have expressed the knowledge acquired by the age in 
which he lived. He knew of the parted seas, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea with the Indian Ocean; he knew 
also of the united lands of Asia and Africa, perhaps Europe 
as well. But he makes no such mistake. Had he done so, 
the blunder would have been pounced on in our days, and 
exhibited to public view as a proof of the fictitious nature of 
the drama. Small though the matter be, it is well to give 
a place to this avoidance of error. ‘‘The gathering to- 
gether’ of the dry land, and the parting of the waters to 
form seas was consistent with such science as existed in 
the writer’s days, but not “the gathering together of the 
waters’’ and the parting of the dry lands, as we know to 
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be the truth to-day. The writer of this drama was strangely, 
singularly correct for the age in which he lived. It was, to 
say the least, avoidance of error. 

The drama proceeds to a fuller presentation of the third 
scene: “God saw that it was good,” this orderly division 
into sea and dry land. Whether a messenger reports this 
judgment of God on the work done, or the voice of God 
proclaims it, we are not informed, but the audience hear 
and see what follows on the lighted stage. A barren 
sea! an equally barren land! The parting of these two 
indicates an orderly arrangement, and further progress in 
view, but the barren land may be repulsive to the eye of 
the audience, more repulsive than the barren sea. Life 
and growth are commanded to clothe the barren land 
with variety and beauty: ‘“‘God said, Let the earth 
put forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit 
tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in it- 
self, upon the earth.” As the audience look, carpets of 
gorgeous colouring spring from the barren ground, a wealth 
of beauty covers the nakedness of the dry land. To the 
seeing eye the stage seemed to be at once transformed into 
green meadows, fruitful gardens, and waving forests; “and 
it was so.” Nothing could more strikingly bring out the 
dramatic nature of the writing than this immediate specta- 
cular change. We are not reading a history ; we are read- 
ing a drama of the past. That there is history in it cannot 
be doubted, but it is the history of many ages, concentrated 
by marvellous literary power into one glance of the seeing 
eye. Who does not wish that it were so, even if he cannot 
persuade himself to believe that it is? Or who, believing 
that this drama is of divine birth, does not feel his heart 
glow within him at a representation so true to nature and 
so lofty in literary power? 

Should the reality of this literary form in the beginning 
of Genesis be denied by any one not acquainted with the 
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books written by Hebrew prophets and heroes, it may be 
well to remark here that the drama is not only not an un- 
common way of conveying truth with them, but that there 
exist specimens of it, which recall to a reader’s mind, if 
they do not echo, this drama in~Genesis. One such was 
recited or acted in the great square of Samaria before the 
king of the land, his ally, the king of Judah, his courtiers, 
his priests, and his people. The reciter of the piece in 
Ahab’s days was a prophet, otherwise unknown, called 
Micaiah, a prisoner of state, brought forth from his prison 
house to speak the Word of the Lord to the assembled 
might and wisdom of the land. ‘‘ What the Lord saith 
unto me,” he declared, ‘‘ that will I speak,’ and an in- 
spired drama was what was said to him and what he spoke. 
So far as the literary form of it is concerned, it is an exact 
copy of the drama in Genesis. It runs thus :— 


**T saw all Israel scattered upon the hills, as sheep that 
have not a shepherd. 

“The Lord said, These have no master; let them return 
every man to his house in peace.” 


In this inspired drama we have action and speech, and 
ne at least of an audience. In afew words it recalls to 
our minds the drama of Genesis. There are the chaos and 
confusion of a nation, scattered on the hillsides; there is 
next a commanding voice, lovingly infusing order into this 
disorder. But in what follows Micaiah shows that there 
was a vast audience, a number of speakers, and action on 
earth following commands given in heaven. ‘‘ He said: 


*‘ Hear thou therefore the word of the Lord: 
I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, 
and all the host of heaven standing by him 
on his right hand and on his left. 
And the Lord said, 
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Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up, 
and fall at Ramoth Gilead ? 

And this one spoke so, and this one was speaking so. 
And the spirit came forth and stood before the Lord, 
and said, I will persuade him. 

And the Lord said unto Him, 
Wherewith ? 

And he said, I will go forth, 
and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. 
And he said, Thou shalt persuade him, and 
prevail also: go forth and do so.’’ + 


In this sacred drama, recited in the great square of 
Samaria, and handed down to us in brief outline, we have 
a view of what the audience probably was in the similar 
drama of Genesis, ‘‘all the host of heaven,” on the right 
hand and on the left hand of the throne; the train, as 
Isaiah describes them, the train filling the temple, the six- 
winged Seraphim standing before him, and ‘‘ this one”’ 
calling to ‘‘this one’’ a song of adoring praise. We may 
well suppose that the audience in the drama of Genesis, 
audience and chorus or orchestra in one, were the Stars of 
the Morning, who sang their hymns of praise and shouted 
their gladness when the world was made, and a barren 
earth was carpeted with green and gold at its Maker’s 
all-commanding voice. It is difficult to read the story of 
creation in the Book of Job,? ‘‘ when the morning stars 
sang together and all the Sons of God shouted for joy,” or 
the similar story in the Book of Proverbs,? without feel- 
ing, or at least wishing, that they are borrowed from the 
sacred drama in the beginning of Genesis, or a larger 
version of it. 

That there was an earth-history behind and explained by 
the unseen world-drama, recited by Micaiah in the great 
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square of Samaria, is a matter that cannot be denied. But 
what, above all things, must not be overlooked or forgotten 
is that the drama itself is called ‘the word of the Lord.” 
The representation was a vivid picture, fitted to impress 
the people who heard it spoken, and-as fit to this hour to 
impress modern readers. It did not change the march of 
events, but its truth was proved by the facts that followed. 
In the same way the drama of Genesis is ‘‘ the word of the 
Lord,’’ seen in vision, as Micaiah saw, by some ancient 
seer, whose fuller descriptions may possibly be preserved 
for us in the books of Job and Proverbs. The drama is not 
a myth, it is not the invention of an illiterate or designing 
priest ; it is a record of facts, glorified by poetic colour and 
sublime simplicity, showered on the prophet who saw the 
vision by ‘‘ the Spirit that came forth and stood before the 
Lord,”’ when -all “‘ the host of heaven was standing by him 
on his right hand and on his left.” 

As the prophet seer looked on the barren earth, he saw 
the tender shoots of the young grass rush from the repul- 
sive ground, the full-formed stalks with the seed on them, 
and bushes or trees with matured fruit, whose seed was in 
itself—each growth after its kind. Spring and summer 
pass before his eye in this dramatic day. On one thing he 
lays special stress. How the greenness and beauty, the 
tender grass and the mature herb arose at first he could not 
see, and does not say. He knows no origin of life but the 
command of God. Nor has man to this hour discovered 
any other. Unquestionably, man has dreamed of the 
origin of life in the depths of the sea; he has sought it 
in the heights of heaven; but his speculations have only 
shown hopeless ignorance, and left him no resource but to 
fall back on that time-honoured origin, the command of 
God. But the seer or prophet is equally strong in his view 
of the spread of life on the dry land. Science assures us 
that without life preceding no life can follow. There is 
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nothing self-created but the self-existent One. The seer 
in Genesis accepts this position: ‘‘ the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed is in itself, after its kind.’’ What science 
affirms to-day, the drama in Genesis laid down as the order 
of nature three or four thousand years ago. 

Before the curtain of darkness fell upon the now green 
and beautiful dry land, a voice from the throne or a 
messenger-herald was heard proclaiming, God saw that it 
was good. The Creator blesses the wonderful work of His 
hands. God is seen to be quite distinct from this work 
of beauty and greenness. He is the Creator; it is the 
creature, separated from Him by a gulf none can pass but 
Himself. There is no confounding here of the Maker with 
the thing made, no bringing down of the former to the 
level of the latter, no raising up of the latter to the rank 
and glory of the former. Other forms of faith and 
philosophy have found or sought hope and peace in this 
confusion of things. It has no place in the drama of 
Genesis. All things are of God, is the simple, the sublime 
teaching of that drama: all things are God or part of God, 
is the teaching, largely believed in among men, which it 
condemns. Between the Creator and the creature an 
impassable gulf is seen to exist. Of the complete severance 
between the being of God and that of man Hebrew litera- 
ture is full. A personal God, not pantheism, is the core of 
its teaching. 


Scene Fourtu. 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


When the curtain of darkness rose for the fourth time 
and the stage was again lighted, once more is the com- 
manding voice heard, introducing law and beauty more 
fully on the scene: ‘‘God said, Let there be lights in the 
firmament of the heaven to divide the day from the night; 
and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days and 
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years; and let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light upon the earth.” The grave, solemn 
words of this commanding voice, in calling sun and moon 
into being, condemn some of the worst superstitions to 
which the human race has been a-prey. It is God that 
speaks ; it is also the loving Father of feeble and misguided 
men, condemning astrology, sun worship, moon worship, 
and polytheism, with their host of attendant evils. Spoken 
or written three or four thousand years ago, in an age of 
deep darkness, of gross superstition, and of general poly- 
theism, the words cannot be set aside as the dream of a 
romancer. The light of science and truth has spread over 
earth since those days, but not the slightest flaw from 
ignorance or priestly deceit can be detected in the words, 
which describe the object had in view in the creation of 
these two lights. The pitfalls that have been avoided are 
neither few nor shallow. To have stumbled into one of 
them would have for ever destroyed the writer’s claim to 
be a speaker of ‘‘ the word of God.” There is not a word 
in them to find fault with. It should rather be said that 
they embody in the simplest language instruction of the 
highest utility to deceived and credulous men. They are a 
veritable “‘ word of the Lord.” 

In the first place, the words of the drama show the 
folly of astrology, that fruitful source of deceit, of sorrow, 
and of crime, in all ages of man’s history. Whoever 
takes thought of the wrong done to humanity all over 
Europe by the Church’s misinterpretation of the text, 
‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” or realises the 
host of murders, drownings, and burnings committed under 
show of law, and from regard to that command of God, 
will be able to form some idea of the escapes made by 
the nations through the avoidance of error in this part 
of the drama. The silence in these statements of the 
prophet-seer is most impressive. They condemn the 
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dreams of that false science by speaking the truth. And 
they do this, although the Hebrews lived for many years 
in Egypt among a people who “considered themselves 
the first to suggest the idea of foretelling from the natal 
hour the future fortunes of each new-born infant, the 
life he was destined to lead, or the death he was fated to 
die, which were boldly settled by astrological prediction.” } 
The two lights, sun and moon, are said to have been ap- 
pointed for “‘signs.” The literature tells us what the 
‘signs’? were, they were marks of God’s presence and 
wonder-working power. Let any one read its magnificent 
lyric, that old but ever new poem, the nineteenth Psalm, 
and say if any literature, even the most modern, has 
found a nobler use or meaning of the word ‘‘signs.” It 
is a bright reflection, it is a distinct echo of the drama 
in Genesis: ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handywork,” the object for 
which the two lights were set in the heavens. There is 
a stately march of ‘signs and wonders”’ here, no freezing 
torpor of life paralysed by astrological fooleries. Man 
may deceive himself into the belief that his studies of 
sun and moon and stars enable him to read the changes 
in the history of nations and men, hid in the womb of 
future time, their rise, their growth, their downfall, their 
death. In past ages all nations cherished this absurd 
delusion; to this day it is cherished and acted on by 
multitudes of men ; but no countenance whatever is given 
to it in this drama, or in the literature to which the 
drama. stands as a preface. From sun or moon or stars 
it holds out no hope of obtaining a clue to the fate of 
men or nations. How unlike the Egyptians among whom 
the Hebrews lived, and with whose learning their leader 
and lawgiver was conversant from his earliest years! 
‘‘Most carefully,” it is said, “‘they note the movements, 
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revolutions, and positions of the planets, as well as the 
influences possessed by each upon the birth of animals, 
whether productive of:good or evil.’’ They had names 
and attributes for the planets and some of the stars; the 
Hebrews do not appear to have known the planets by 
name. How unlike also the learning of Rome, even when 
it was leavened more or less with the truth of Christ! 
Among the Romans, it is said by a contemporary writer, 
“there are many who do not presume either to bathe 
or to dine or to appear in public till they have diligently 
consulted, according to the rules of astrology, the situation 
of Mercury and the aspect of the moon.’’*. Long after 
his time “the truth of astrology was allowed by the 
best of the Arabian astronomers, who drew their most 
certain predictions, not from Venus and Mercury, but from 
Jupiter and the sun.”? What bondage this was for a 
community to live in! What dark shadows it threw 
across a great nation, shadows that stretched from the 
cradle to the grave! Freedom from the yoke of arith- 
metical calculations, in this absurd study of stellar in- 
fluence on man’s life, was unknown among the most 
civilised and most powerful nations in the ancient world. 
The drama of creation in the beginning of Genesis 
was the preface to a literature which held this abuse of 
the heavenly bodies in abhorrence, and covered with 
ridicule those by whom it was practised. ‘Thou art 
wearied in the multitude of thy counsels,” that literature 
called out to the nations. ‘‘ Let now the astrologers, the 
stargazers, the monthly prognosticators stand up, and 
save thee from these things that shall come upon thee. 
Behold, they shall be as stubble; the fire shall burn 
them; they shall not deliver themselves from the power 
of the flame; there shall not be a coal to warm at, nor 
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fire to sit beforeit . . . mone shall save thee.” What 
untold misery has been averted from men by the wise 
silence regarding astrology, and the plain statement of 
facts in this drama of the world! A word, a sentence 
might have produced, among the nations of Europe, 
sorrows beyond expression. Silence on the one hand, 
facts on the other, have resulted in freedom from false- 
hoods and superstition, such as have troubled the lives 
of millions of men in all ages in other lands. Truly, in 
this drama of creation we hear and read ‘‘the word of 
the Lord,” and ‘‘ Our Father ”’ speaks. 
To avoid astrology by a simple statement of the truth, as 
is done in this drama, was an unspeakable gift to man in 
his struggle with darkness; but to assign to the sun and 
moon and stars their just place in creation was a still 
greater boon. How simply, how sublimely, it is done! 
First of all, they are mere creatures called into being by a 
far mightier than they. The sun and moon are not gods. 
Enlightened nations, enjoying a literature, a civilisation, a 
science that lifted them into as high a place as any nation 
could claim, believed they were gods, called them so, and 
paid them devoted worship. One of the hymns to Amen- 
Ra in Egypt runs thus— 
The ancient of heaven, the Oldest of the earth, 

Lord of all existences, the support of things, the support of all 

things, 
The One-in his works, single among the gods, 
Chief of all the gods; 
Lord of truth, Father of the gods; 
Maker of men, Creator of beasts; 
Lord of existences, Creator of fruitful trees; 
Maker of herbs, Feeder of cattle.... 
The One, alone without peer .. 
The gods rejoice ; 
The servants of the Sun are in peace. 4 
Dying men are thus described in the sacred poetry of 
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Assyria: ‘‘The man, who is departing in glory, may his 

soul shine radiant as brass. To that man may the Sun 

give life’”’; and, again: 

To the Sun, greatest of the gods, may he ascend! 

And may the Sun, greatest of the gods, receive his soul into his 
holy hands !# 

Of the sun and the moon it may truly be said that, in 
Memphis and On or Heliopolis, in the great cities of 
Nineveh and Babylon, in Tyre, in Athens, in Rome—seats 
of power, of refinement, of knowledge—their godhead was 
published and sworn by. But this drama, and the whole 
literature to which it forms a preface, reject all such claims 
for the sun and moon. They are only created things, 
owning the power of a Master’s voice, and submissive to 
a Master’s will. 

But the drama guarded against another error, into which 
the nations fell. It placed the creation of light before the 
creation of the sun; it showed the dry land clothed with 
meadows, fruit trees and forests before the sun appeared. 
Readers of all ages were thus taught that light was older 
than the sun; and that plant-life was dependent on another 
source for its being and continuance. The sun rules the 
day, but he is not the beginning and source of light; he 
influences plant-life, but he is not its beginning and source. 
These teachings of the drama run counter to all human 
experience. They were published in the darkness of a 
credulous and superstitious age, and nothing similar to them 
was taught or believed among other nations; but they are 
now elementary truths of science. God made two great 
lights. He assigned to them their place; he prescribed 
their duty—‘‘ to divide the light from the darkness.’”’ No 
doubt could remain on a reader’s mind that these two 
lights were servants, not masters; creatures, not gods. 
God saw that this was good. With Fatherly care of easily 
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deceived man, he provided against a flood of future evils, 
such as swept over the world from the prevalence of super- 
stition and ignorance. 


ScENE FIFTH. 
Fishes and Birds. 


The fifth scene reveals to the audience of the drama the 
creation of fishes and birds. With our modern views at 
least, we cannot fail to be surprised at the creation of sun 
and moon coming in between the covering of the dry land 
with vegetation, and the peopling of sea and air with life. 
We are more disposed to accept the view taken in the hymn 
to Amen-Ra, quoted above—the sun first, men and beasts 
and herbs afterwards. And it is also singular, while it is 
equally left without explanation, the joining of fishes and fowl 
in one day’s work: God said, ‘‘ Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that 
may fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven.” 

Three times already was it said of God’s handiwork, 
“God saw that it was good.” It was said of the light, 
of the severance of sea from dry land, of the making of sun 
and moon. It is said again of the calling into being of fish 
and fowl: “‘God created great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth abun- 
dantly after their kinds, and every winged fowl after his 
kind: and God saw that it, was good.” The crown of this 
sublimely simple description of creative work is, God. saw 
that it was good. Almighty wisdom is represented in this 
drama as speaking with man’s voice and taking man’s view 
of created nature. It is seen by us to be good: God saw 
it in the same light. He took pleasure in His works; He 
stamped on man’s mind the same feeling of pleasure, the 
same idea that it was good. As He saw at first we see 
now. As He proclaimed at the first that the light, the 
severance of land from sea, the clothing of the land with 
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greenness, and the kindling of sun, moon, and stars were 
good, we publish now in prose and in poetry that they 
are all good, and whoever makes this proclamation in 
choicest and most striking words is pronounced likest God 
by being classed of men among the immortals of our race. 
What the Father of us all said at the birth of things we, 
His children, continue to say as the ages roll past, God saw 
that it was good. A man of genius is astonished at the 
good and beautiful work of his hands. Is it with this 
human feeling of astonishment at the growing beauty of 
creation that the Almighty Maker is said to pass on His 
works the praise, It was good? ‘Truly, man is made in the 
image of God. 

But, as order, beauty, and life spring up at the command- 
ing voice of the Creator, they are found to be more than 
good. They call down a blessing. A machine may be 
good, it may even be very good. Nature is a machine, 
avery good machine. But a machine does not always call 
down a blessing. It must be very good to attain to this 
honour. Such, then, is the next step in the round of 
honours blazoned forth in the drama of creation: ‘‘ God 
blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the 
waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth,” 
or dry land.1_ Not a word is yet said of any check on this 
increase of animal life. The stage is gay with living 
creatures, filling earth and air in ever-increasing multitudes, 
Nature, ‘‘ red in tooth and claw,’’ is not presented to view ; 
nothing is seen or heard of but its wonderful power of 
peopling sea and air with varied life. The blessing is 
working; no curse has been uttered; death is hid from 
view, oris unknown. ‘‘God saw that it was good,” with 
the goodness of the golden age. 

JAMES SIME. 


1 Compare verses 9 and 22. 


(To be voncluded.) 


THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED SAYINGS OF 
JESUS. BY PROFESSOR ADOLF HARNACK, 
BERLIN. 


(Authorised Translation.) 


IT. 


THE LoGIA AND THE GOSPEL OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


WE may now give a translation of the Sayings :— 

1., . . And then see clearly to draw out the mote that 
is in thy brother's eye. 

2. Jesus saith: Except ye fast in regard to the world, 
ye shall not find the kingdom of God; and except ye keep 
the Sabbath rightly, ye shall not behold the Father. 

3. Jesus saith: I stepped into the midst of the world, and 
in the flesh appeared I unto them, and I found them all 
drunken, and I found no one among them thirsting, and 
My soul ts sore troubled (“‘ suffereth”’) for the children of men, 
because they are blind in their hearts (and see not). . . the 
poverty. 

4. Jesus saith: Wheresoever they may be, there are they 
not without God, and according as one is alone, in the same 
way am I with him; raise (lift) up the stone, and there 
shalt thou find Me; split the wood, and I am there, 

5. Jesus saith: A prophet is not welcome in his own city, 
nevther doth a physician work cures on them that know him. 

6. Jesus saith: A city which is built and firmly founded 
on the top of a high hill can neither fall nor be hid. 

7. Jesus saith: Thow hearest (or, hear). 

Dec. 1897, 26 VOR VE 
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In the first place, we can say definitely what this frag- 
ment is not. 

1. It is no survival‘of that original Gospel, consisting 
chiefly of words of the Lord, which has been justly 
assumed as a main source of Matthew and Luke. The 
third Saying, for example, with its introduction, éorny év 
féow Tod Kocpmov Kal év capxt wPOny adrtois, forbids such a 
supposition. For our Matthew and Luke could not have 
retained the type they display if their main source had 
introduced Jesus speaking as He does here. 

2. Our fragment is, further, no part of the Papian collec- 
tion of the Lord’s sayings. For such a collection Papias 
never formed. Mather did he take the Gospels as the 
foundation of his exegetical work, and it was only for the 
illustration of evangelic sayings that he used in the proper 
place traditions or sayings of the Lord which were current 
either orally or in writing. 

3. Neither is our fragment a portion of, or an extract 
from, a Gnostic Gospel. For it contains nothing of a 
Gnostic character, in the sense of Dualism, Docetism, or 
Pantheism, neither does it point in this direction. It is 
true we do not know a case in early Christian, but 
non-Gnostic Gospels, in which Christ is made to assert 
His own Divine nature in this particular way. But a 
Gospel cannot be called Gnostic simply because of this 
feature. 

4, Our fragment, as it stands, is not, (or, at any rate, 
most probably is not), a leaf torn out of any Gospel. But itis 
an excerpt from a writing of that kind made with intention, 
that is to say, with a well-defined purpose. Against the 
supposition that it is a leaf torn out of a Gospel we have 
the following considerations: (a) the complete want of 
connection between the Sayings; it is simply impossible 
to discover any inward principle in their combination; 
the Sayings are neither very difficult, and therefore 
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requiring interpretation, nor can their “‘ picturesque force ”’ 
be regarded as a bond of connection. If, however, we 
recall the fact that in Luke (and even in Matthew) 
several verse-groups may be found which are likewise 
without any interdependence, then we have to remark 
(b) that in the fragment before us each Saying is intro- 
duced by the impressive Aéyer “Incods. But such an in- 
troduction would be more than surprising if we had before 
us a fragment of a Gospel. Finally (c), the fourth Saying 
shows clearly that it is taken from a larger context; for 
we have to supply the fact that the Lord is here speaking 
of His disciples.* 

If it be shown from these considerations that the frag- 
ment is a collection of extracts (and, accordingly, not 
an unaltered fragment of a particular collection of apoph- 
thegms), on the other hand, there is no proof for the 
assumption that it was penned for merely private or 
scholarly purposes. The solemn repetition of Aéyes Inoods 
before (or, ? after) each Saying is not usually employed in 
Greek collections of apophthegms, or catene; in these it 
would run (70d) Incod or Tov avtod: Néyes Inoods, on the 
other hand, points to the Semitic manner. The phrase, 
therefore, cannot well be explained otherwise than by sup- 
posing that the collection was intended for public use. 
Further, our MS. has the appearance of a copy, rather 
than of an autograph, of such a collection.” 

5. If our fragment is a collection of extracts, it is further 
certain that they have not been extracted out of the canoni- 
cal Gospels. Such a supposition would be possible only in 
the case of the first Saying; all the others forbid it. Now 
it is certainly possible that the Sayings were brought to- 

1 In the other cases also there is no indication of the occasion; this cannot 
be primary; the compiler was concerned only with the Saying, and he left 
out the occasion. 


2 The simple ’Incods is moreover a sign of great antiquity; in quotations of 
the second century 6 xvpios is commonly used, 
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gether from different sources, but the idea is not probable. 
For Sayings 2-4 have nothing whatever to do with the 
canonical Gospels in their general scope, though in a free 
way they recall certain of their phrases. The fifth and 
sixth Sayings come very close to the Gospels, and yet can- 
not have been directly drawn from them, while the first 
Saying, in so far as it is preserved, is identical with Luke 
6. 42. This being the situation, we must bear in mind 
that the three new Sayings are not indeed without any in- 
ternal connection (thus each of the three contains points 
of relation with the fourth Gospel *) ; further, that while the 
sixth recalls Matthew with a reminiscence of Luke, the 
fifth recalls Luke with a reminiscence of Matthew, and the 
seventh is wholly Lucan; and lastly that in the third we 
actually find an expression which appears only in Mark. 
Bearing all this in mind, it appears most probable that the 
fragment is a collection of extracts out of a single Gospel, 
which belongs, at least in regard to its ground-work, to the 
Synoptic tradition, whether it were an independent stem or 
a dependent branch. 

If this hypothesis, (namely, that we have here to do with 
extracts out of a single Gospel, not Gnostic, but related to 
our canonical Gospels,) must be held to be well founded 
and the most probable one, then we have no great choice 
before us. If, that is to say, we remember that this Papyrus 
comes from Egypt, that it belongs to the third century 
(according to the editors, to the very beginning of that 
century), and to all appearance is not the autograph, so that 
its original may be considerably older than itself, then 
every one who knows will grant that only the Gospel of 
the Egyptians and the Gospel of Peter can be thought of.? 


1 In the first, xdcuos and dpecbe tév marépa; in the second, év capkt &POnv 
and é.~évra; in the third, the parallelism of od« decor and ey elus jer’ abrod. 

2 The Gospel of the Hebrews is excluded by Saying 2 (allegorical application 
of the Sabbath-commandment) and by Saying 3 (spiritualising Christology). 
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The only reason why the latter need even be thought of is 
because we have recently recovered a fragment of it from 
Egypt, and because it is known to Origen. But we do not 
know where Origen made acquaintance with it, and the 
fragment in question belongs to the eighth century at the 
earliest. How much literary interchange took place before 
that time! On the other hand, the Gospel of the Egyptians 
is variously attested for Egypt for the period from a.p. 160 
downwards. 

The editors were, therefore, quite right in thinking first 
of all of this Gospel; indeed they laid hold of this hypo- 
thesis with a certain confidence, from which one might 
have expected that they would adhere to it.1 But, whether 
they have not weighed with sufficient care what is known 
about the Gospel of the Egyptians, or whether they did not 
wish to anticipate and exclude other more attractive hypo- 
theses, they have allowed the Gospel of the Egyptians to 
drop, or at least to sink to the position of one possibility 
amongst many. 

If, however, we carefully combine all that we know of 
the Gospel of the Egyptians, the supposition that this frag- 
ment has been extracted from it can be raised to a very 
considerable degree of probability. Why and for what pur- 
pose the extracts were made, cannot be quite clearly made 
out. But if we bear in mind that the Sayings here ex- 
tracted are different from the canonical ones® or else 
entirely new, and if we consider further that the Gospel 
of the Egyptians must have corresponded in great parts of 
it with our Canonical Gospels (see below), then it is natural 


1 Pp. 16: ‘Taking 140 a.p. as the terminus ad quem, and postponing for the 
present the question of the terminus a quo, we proceed to consider the possi- 
bility, which the provenance of the papyrus naturally suggests, that our frag- 
ment may come from the ‘ Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ ”’ 

2 There is nothing to prevent the supposition that the first Saying, of which 
only the conclusion identical with Luke is preserved, did not correspond with 
the Synoptics in the beginning or in the middle. 
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to suppose that here we have extracted from that Gospel 
such Sayings as are not found in the canonical ones, but 
seemed to the compiler both trustworthy and valuable. 


The Gospel of the Egyptians has been discussed by me 
at length in the Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, 
vol. i., pp. 612-622; I collect here the results of these in- 
vestigations. 

(1) The name Evayyé\ov cat’ Aiyurriovs is used by the 
Naassenes in Hippolytus, by Clement, Origen and Epi- 
phanius (or by his sources). It is the title of a book, and 
arose in Kgypt itself. This Gospel never had an author’s 
name prefixed to it. 

(2) The title cannot be without some relation to the 
book, Evayyédwov xa’ “E8paiovs, which also was read in 
Egypt at a very early period, probably received this title 
there, and also bore no author’s name. 

(8) If the Christians in Egypt (not heretics) at one time 
possessed two Gospels, one of which they called ra 
‘EBpaiovs and the other xar’ Alyurriovs, that shows that 
they possessed them before the canonical Gospels which 
were furnished with the names of Apostolic authors. For 
such Gospels would not have been able either to force their 
way into circulation or to establish themselves alongside 
of Gospels bearing the names of Apostles. On the contrary 
the former would of necessity give way gradually before the 
canonical Gospels, as is proved to this day by the his- 
torical evidence. 

(4) The Gospel of the Egyptians was used (a) by 
Theodotus, the Egyptian pupil of Valentinus (apparently 
alongside of the Canonical Gospels); (b) by the Egyptian 
‘* Encratites,’’ whose leader and literary representative, 
Cassian, appeals of preference to a passage in this Gospel 
(the Encratites, however, were not originally a sect, but a 
School within the Church which became a sect by a gradual 
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process of exclusion on the part of the Church); (¢) by the 
Roman Bishop Soter, the author of the so-called Second 
Epistle of Clement, who made copious use of this Gospel 
(probably along with the Synoptics) about a.p.170. This 
shows that the Gospel was neither heretical nor Gnostic. 
For otherwise its character would certainly have been de- 
tected at Rome in 170. It further shows that the Gospels 
must have enjoyed great respect and no inconsiderable cir- 
culation, since it had come as far as Rome and was there 
reckoned among the ‘evangelic writings used in public 
worship.‘ This position, it is true, it had to surrender after 
a few years in favour of the tetpduopdov, which no longer 
permitted the existence of anything of an evangelic char- 
acter alongside of itself. It was further used (d) by the 
Naassenes (where? perhaps in Egypt); (e) by the Sabel- 
lians in the Pentapolis, who favoured it because of its 
modalism (the Sabellians were originally not a heretical 
sect, but representatives. of a particular Christological 
doctrine within the Church); (f/f) by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who indeed expressly remarks that this Gospel does 
not stand in line with “the four Gospels handed down 
to us by tradition,’ but at the same time held it to be 
trustworthy, upheld it even in regard to a particularly 
curious Pericope, and defended it against the charge of 
essential Hncratism ; (g) by Origen, who reckoned it among 
the false Gospels, the list of which he heads with this one. 
The history of the book, which at this point disappears 
without a trace from the ecclesiastical field of view, lies so 


1 The comparative modalism of the Gospel (see below) would be found ob- 
jectionable least of all in Rome, and a community which read Hermas, Simil. I., 
as a prophetic announcement could not yet, even in 170, take umbrage at the 
Encratism of the book (see below). That the book was read at Rome under the 
title of the Gospel of the Egyptians is a priori improbable. This name must 
have been given to it in Egypt, because it was used there, not by the Jewish 

* Christians, who read the Gospel of the Hebrews, but by the Coptic Geutile- 
Christians as their Gospel. 
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clearly before us in the above chain of witnesses, that there 
is no necessity to display it. That the Gospel was used 
by heretics amongst others, is naturally no proof of its 
heretical character. For the Canonical Gospels also were 
diligently used, and regarded as sacred, by Gnostics. 

- (5) It follows from its history that the Gospel of the 
Egyptians cannot have come into existence later than the 
first third of the second century. The terminus a quo, 
however, remains uncertain. 

(6) Concerning the contents of the Gospel we have the 
following information :— 

(i.) The Sayings to be immediately adduced, which have 
come down to us as part of its contents, show that it was 
in general of a Synoptic character, and bore the Synoptic 
stamp in both form and contents, and, indeed, that 7 
corresponded more closely now with Matthew and now with 
Luke. It is impossible to say that it stood nearer to the 
one than to the other. 

(ii.) In its Christology, however, it not only followed the 
higher spiritualising form (in distinction to the Synoptists 
but in harmony with John); but there must also have 
been passages in it which could be understood in a dis- 
tinctly modalist sense ; for the Sabellians appealed to this 
Gospel in support of their doctrine that Father, Son, and 
Spirit were the same.* 

(iii.) Epiphanius (or his authority), who relates this, 
relates also that in this Gospel woAda toadra (i.e. such as 
modalism) ws év wapaBvorTe (i.e. not belonging to the main 
character of the book, which was Synoptic; see above) 
pvoTnpiodas (i.e. not in mere dry statements) é« Tod 


1 From Epiph., Her. 62. 2, it may be inferred with probability that the 
Saying of dvo &v ésuev was found in the Gospel of the Egyptians. This Saying 
has escaped even the wide scope of Resch’s search. It is moreover curious that 
among the fragments of the Gospel of the Egyptians which have come down to 
us, we actually find éora: (yevjoerat) ra Sdo &y as a Saying of the Lord, though 
in a quite different connection, and with a future tense, which is to be noted. 
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Tpocwmov Tod cwthpos (i.e. in the form of a word of the 
Lord, not as a reflection of the writer) dvaféperau: and 
particularly that modalism was contained in it in the form 
of Sayings of the Lord (?a Saying of the Lord), in fact, 
avTov SnrodvTOS Tots pabnrais. 

(iv.) Hippolytus relates that the Naassenes based their 
speculations about the soul on the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
though he does not say in what way they did so. We 
know well enough, however, e.g. from Irenzus, how much 
the Gnostics discovered in Sayings of the Lord. 

(v.) The old and once influential party of the Encratites 
continued to use this Gospel in Egypt after the Church 
had dropped it. It follows that it was of a character to 
give support to Encratism. This is further confirmed by a 
remarkable passage in the book which has been preserved. 
But the fact that Cassian and Theodotus emphasized this 
passage only, further, that Soter also made use of it 
(certainly of that half of it which is less open to suspicion), 
and yet again that Clement, who had no Encratite lean- 
ings whatever, defended both this passage and the whole 
book against the charge of extreme Hncratism,—these 
facts show that the Gospel cannot have been written 
with the purpose of propagating such Encratism, but 
that the preaching of abstinence, even of the most extreme 
kind, must have been but one of its elements, though it 
may have been a-very important one. But this is also one 
of the elements, and, in my judgment, a very important 
one, in the Sayings of the Lord in Luke, however true it 
may be that the emphasis laid on abstinence in one passage 
in the Gospel of the Egyptians is peculiar, and goes beyond 
the limit of Luke. But how many single points are there 
to be found in the Synoptic Gospels which are peculiar, 
and would, if they turned up on a sheet of papyrus to-day, 
be unhesitatingly rejected by thorough-going disciples of 
Matthew and Luke! 
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The following Sayings from the Gospel of the Egyptians 
have been preserved : '— 

(1) Etvrev 0 xvpwos' “Edy are pet’ euod cvvnypévor ev TO 
KOAT@ Lov Kal fi) ToWTE TAS eVTOAdS pov, aTOBAAG buds Kal 
pd tiv: brdyere dn’ euod, ove olda buas wibev eoré, épyarat 
avoutas (II. Clem. 4. 5). The introduction is quite new; 
the second half is more closely related to Luke 13. 27 than 
to Matt. 7. 23. 

(2) Aéyes 6 Kvptos: “EoecGe ws apvia ev pécw RvKOV. 
Arroxpiels 5é 6 ILétpos aito réyeur ‘Hav ody diacrrapagwow 
of AVKOL TA apvia; LHimevy 6 Inoots tH Ilétpw: Mn oBet- 
cOwoav Ta apvia Tos AVKOUS ETA TO ATroavely a’Td. Kal 
duets pn hoBelcGe Tos atroxtévvovtas twas Kal pndey vpiv 
Suvapévous Trovety, aAAa hoPelcGe Tov meTa TO aTroVaveiv VMas 
éyovta é£ovciay wWuyfs Kal cdéuatos ToD PBanety eis yéevvav 
mupos (II. Clem. 5. 2f.). A Saying of the Lord not other- 
wise known. It is in part related to Matt. 10. 28 (Luke 12. 
4, 5), and corresponds at the beginning with Luke 10. 3. 

(3) Aéyes 6 Kipios ev TH evayyedio: Ei 7o juxpov ov« 
eTnpynoate, TO méeya Tis tuiv dwooe; Aéyw yap vuly OTE O 
muatos év éNayioT@ Kal év-TOAN® TeoTds éeotw (II. Clem. 
8. 5). A Saying that is not found in the Gospels, but 
corresponds partly with Luke 16. 10 and Matt. 25. 21-23. 

(4) TH Sarapun rrvvOavopévy, wéxps mote Odvatos icyveet, 
ei7rev 6 KUptos: Méypis ay bpets at yuvatKes tixtete Oo 
yap Katahdca Ta Epya THs Onrelas. Kal » SartoOpun ebn 
aita Kanddés obv éroinca py texodaa; ‘O S€ Ktptos netpato 
Aéyov: Ilacav paye Botdvyny, thy Sé wikpiav éyoucav pH 
payns. LlvvOavopévns dé ths Farkouns woTe yvwoOnoetat Ta 


1 Of the eleven evangelic quotations in the Second Epistle of Clement there 
are three which I do not claim for oar Gospel (c. 2.4; 6.1; 6. 2), seeing that 
they correspond word for word with Matt. 9.13 (Mark 2. 17), Luke 16. 13, and 
Matt. 16. 26 (Mark 8. 36). And yet there must remain at least the possibility 
that they belong to the Gospel of the Egyptians. But 1 take in the four quota- 
tions in c. 3.2; 4.2; 9.11; 13. 4 because of the distinct balance of probability 
that they are cited from this Gospel. 
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Tept @v HpeTo (2.e., when the Kingdom of God shall come), 
én 0 KUptos:” OTav ody TO THs aicyvyns Evduua TaTHanTeE, Kab 
Otay yévntat Ta Sv0 Ev, Kal TO appev peTa THs Ondelas, ovTE 
dppev ove OFAv (Cassian in Clement, Theodotus in Clement, 
Clement himself, Soter). The conversation cannot be re- 
stored with entire certainty ;! it is wholly new. 

(5) Aéyeu kal adres: Tov s6poroynocavta pe, oporoynow 
avTov éveTiov Tod Tatpds mou (II. Clem. 8. 2). This Saying 
is closely related to Matt. 10. 32 (Luke 12. 8). 

(6) Aéyes. OU mas 6 Réyov por, KUpLe, KUpLE, TWOHNoETAL, 
arn’ 6 ToLdy THv Sixavocvyny (II. Clem. 4. 2). This Saying 
is related to Matt. 7. 21 (Luke 6. 46). 

(7) Eimev 6 kipios: AdeAhol pov ovo elowv of TowodvyTEs TO 
OérAnwa Tod tatpds pou (II. Clem. 9. 11). This Saying is 
related to Matt. 12. 49 (Mark 3. 35) and Luke 8. 21). 

(8) Aéyer 6 Oedss? Ov yadpis tyiv ef ayarate tos aya- 
TOVTAS Vuas, GAA yYapis buiv Eb dyaTaTE Tors ExXOpovs Kat 
Tovs pucovvTas vedas (II, Clem. 13. 4). This Saying has an 
echo of Luke 6. 82, 35. 

Such is the amount of our knowledge of the Gospel of the 
Egyptians up to the present. Let us now compare with 
these results the Sayings before us :— 

(1) It has been already remarked above that, on external 
grounds, their origin is first of all to be sought for in the 
Gospel of the Egyptians. 

(2) Like the Gospel of the Egyptians, these Sayings 
bear in general the Synoptic stamp (see the Commentary). 

(3) Although only six Sayings have been preserved, we 
may say that their relation to Luke and Matthew is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the extant Sayings from the 


1 Soter (II. Clem. 12. 2) gives the following from this conversation : ’Bxepw- 
Tydeis avros 6 KUpios brs Twos’ IIdre i&eu (adrod) 7) Bacrdela, etmevs “OTay eorat 
Ta, do év, Kal Td Ew ws 7d Cow, Kal Td Epoev pera THs Ondelas, ore dpaev ore Ou 
« Taira bua moovvrwy éhevoerat 4} Bacirela Tod marpds mov. 

2 This striking formula of quotation is very readily explained by the 
character of the Gospel of the Egyptians leaning towards modalism. 
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Gospel of the Egyptians. They stand in closer relation now 
to the one Gospel and now to the other. 

(4) The Gospel of the Egyptians was a special favourite 
of the Encratites in Egypt, and they held fast to it even 
after the Church had excluded it from the sacred writings. 
These Sayings contain one distinctly Encratite passage (€av 
n vnoTevonte Tov Koopov), and one which is rigorously 
severe in its judgment on mankind (éornv év péow Tov 
KOopMOU . . . Kal Evpoy TavTas weOUoVTas). 

(5) The Gospel of the Egyptians contained a Christology 
of.a higher spiritualising kind, which indeed came near to 
Modalism, and that not in the form of reflections by the 
author, but of Sayings of the Lord (avtod tod Xpictod 
SnovvTos Tots waOnTais TOV avTov civat Tatépa, KTA. In 
our Sayings Jesus Himself says to the disciples: éorny év 
féo@ TOU Koopou Kal év capxl BPOnv avdtois, and thereby 
indirectly describes Himself as a Divine Being. But still 
further, the fourth Saying expresses a complete parallel 
between ‘‘ to be with God’’ and “ to be with Him, Christ.” 
There we have a passage which can be very readily ex- 
pounded in a modalist sense. But seeing that, according to 
the testimony of Epiphanius, the Lord expressed His own 
witness to Himself in the Gospel of the Egyptians in such 
a way as to emphasise the closest unity with the Father, we 
must be prepared to find that the Gospel stands related on 
one side to the Gospel of John, although at the same time 
a literary dependence on that Gospel is not necessarily to 
be assumed. Now in these Sayings—not in those of the 
Gospel of the Egyptians hitherto known—we find the idea 
of the xocuos as the combination of all that which men are 
to deny themselves; we find the phrase ov« deobe Tov 
matépa, the phrase ¢v capxi wpOnv avtois, the pregnant 
expression éy@ eius wer’ adrod*, and the word dwpavra. 

(6) Epiphanius says that in the Gospel of the Egyptians 


were contained wodAa To.atta ws ev TapaBict@ pvaTnpL@das 
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€k Tpoc@mov tod cwtHpos. In the fragments previously 
known to us we have a sufficient proof of this in the 
dialogue between the Lord and Salome. But a sentence like 
that in our Sayings, éyespov [é€dpov] Tov AiOov KaKe? evpycets 
pe, oxicov to EvANov Kayw exe? eiui could be understood— 
especially in the third and fourth centuries—only in a 
mystical sense, and was bound to lead to very suspicious 
conclusions. For who at that time was likely to suppose 
that Christ could have spoken quite simply of hard and 
solitary daily toil? And that other Saying, éorny ev péow 
Tov Koomwov, must very early have led speculative minds 
into speculative errors; while ca@Barifeww 7o caBBatov is 
also said puotypiwdas. 

In all their assignable relations, therefore, these six 
Sayings agree with what we know of the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, and nowhere is there any sign of a discrepancy. 
Hence it appears to be almost a precept of historical 
criticism: the new Sayings are extracts from the Gospel of 
the Egyptians. For it cannot be supposed that any other 
Gospel still unknown to us, from which the Logia might 
have been derived, corresponded so closely with the Gospel 
of the Egyptians. 


If anyone glances over the Sayings from the Gospel of 
the Egyptians, previously discovered, and these new Sayings 
too, he cannot feel any doubt that, in spite of all diver- 
gences, there is here a very close relation to the Synoptic 
Gospels, and that the Gospel of the Egyptians must be 
reckoned part of the original evangelic literature in the 
strict sense of the word. The Hebraising character is also 
stamped as strongly as it could be upon this Gospel, and 
in diction, particles, and syntax it displays little, if any, 
difference from the Synoptics ; indeed, it lies vastly nearer 
to them than does the fourth Gospel. But as soon as we 
raise the question whether the relation to the Synoptics is 
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to be taken to show that they were the source of the Gospel 
of the Egyptians, or whether this Gospel derives from the 
sources of the Synoptics, then our difficulties begin. In my 
Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur I have accepted the 
second of these positions, and I hold to it. But since in 
my judgment the new fragments contribute nothing to the 
decision of this question, I do not refer to it further. 

Apart from the question of the sources and _ historical 
intermediaries, another question may be raised concerning 
the historical value, the primary, secondary, or tertiary 
character of the new fragments. Whatever may be our 
judgment on this question, it does not decide the ques- 
tion of literary relationship. For, along with consider- 
able dependence upon the four canonical Gospels, a stream 
of good primary tradition might still have flowed in 
besides; and, conversely, along with complete indepen- 
dence as regards Luke and Matthew, and with a substruc- 
ture of the very first rank, the elaborated result might 
still be very far removed from the original. Now what is 
the position of our Sayings in this regard ? 

Unhappily, not much can be said of a satisfactory kind, 
although there is nothing grotesque, and in this sense 
nothing apocryphal, in these Sayings. Where they corre- 
spond with the Synoptics they may claim our appreciation, but 
when they deviate from them they are, in my opinion (with 
the exception of a few certainly important phrases), secon- 
dary or even tertiary. The first may be passed over; it coin- 
cides with a Synoptic Saying. In the second the allegorical 
reference given to vnotevew and caBBarifewv is certainly not 
primary (rather is it strongly Gentile-Christian). Neither 
is Koopos nor ode bere Tov Tatépa likely to be primary. 
In the third, the whole of the theological introduction is 
tertiary, the section wePvovres—du Hy certainly not primary, 
and Jesus labouring ‘‘ for mankind” is surely secondary. 
In the sixth the duplicated motive which overloads the 
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figure is also secondary. What is left is the phrase wove? 
H ux pov in 8, evpely tiv Pactdeiav tod Oeod in 2, 
the second half of 5, and Saying 4, although with a 
certain limitation. This Saying not only finds strong 
support in Tatian (‘‘ Ubi unus est, ibi et ego sum”), 
but it is very difficult to understand its appearance in 
the next period; for this period was too definitely 
world-renouncing to have invented such a concrete pre- 
sentment of an idea in itself not alien to its thinking. 
And yet we may not accept the Christological conception 
of the Saying with complete certainty. If it is certain 
that the Gospel of the Egyptians set God and Christ 
metaphysically closer together than the Synoptic Gospels 
or even the Gospel of John did, then it may well be asked 
whether the emphasis on the presence of Christ was not a 
peculiarity of the author of this Gospel, and whether the 
source that lay before him did not mention God Himself. 
But be that as it may ; that God (Christ) is to be found not 
only in fasting and prayer, but in daily toil, is a proposition 
of true value, and it must not be overlooked that we have 
an intentional complement to a pessimistic passage in the 
“Preacher.” We may congratulate ourselves on this en- 
richment of the evangelic utterances. 

Even though the new fragment contributes nothing to the 
elucidation of the Synoptic problem, and but little to our 
knowledge of the authentic Sayings of Jesus, in two other 
directions it is nevertheless of marked importance: (1) It 
brings to our knowledge a Gospel—the fragments hitherto 
known by no means made this clear—which, while it fully 
maintained the Synoptic type, put a spiritualising Christology 
into the mouth of Jesus Himself. That gives us a quite 
unique parallel to the fourth Gospel. The latter deviates 
entirely from the Synoptic type, and shapes it anew, but is 
at the same time more reserved in regard to the reception 
of theological formulas into the evangelic narrative. Its 
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theology is prefixed in the Prologue. The supposition lies 
to hand that the Gospel of the Egyptians has been already 
influenced by the fourth Gospel. But the fragments hitherto 
known betray no trace of such influence, and those just 
discovered do not themselves show so-close a relationship as 
to make the assumption of a literary dependence a necessary 
one. (2) It is true that for years past many workers in this 
field have discussed with me the problem, whence came those 
wonderful and grotesque Egyptian Gnostic Gospels which 
reach back to the second half of the second century, if not 
earlier, and exhibit partly a pan-Christic conception and 
partly one in which the Christ passes across the stage of 
this world as a supra-mundane Spirit-Being. These Christ- 
ologies and “Gospels”? must have had some point of 
attachment and of issue in the early tradition. The Gospel 
of the Egyptians, as it is made known to us through this 
new discovery, explains, as it seems to me, this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. For it has a double aspect, and its 
second, its forward-looking aspect, points to that develop- 
ment in the future. A Gospel which appears in a most 
antique garb, in which nevertheless Christ says: éorny év 
pécw ToD KOcpov Kal év capKt wPOnv adtois and éyerpov Tov 
MOov KaKeEl EvprHoets we, TXicoV TO EVNOV Kaye Exel ciwi, Was 
bound, in a generation of spiritual finesse and thirsting for 
revelation, to let loose an unchecked stream of thoughts 
and phantasies. If we are not entirely misled, it was this 
Gospel which gave the impulse to the production of 
“ Gospels,” like the Gospel of Eve and those Gospels on 
which the Pistis Sophia and the writings in the Codex 
Brucianus are founded. 


ADOLF HARNACK, 
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Dr. HARnack has asked me to add a note to his disserta- 
tion on the newly found Sayings of Jesus, in order to give 
the reasons which had pointed me quite independently to 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians as a possible source 
of some at least of these Sayings.1 The passages to which 
I shall refer have for the most part been noticed by others 
as isolated parallels. It is the context in which they are 
found that seems to me to lend them a special interest. 

In the Third Book of the Stromateis Clement of Alexan- 
dria is defending Holy Matrimony against impugners of two 
kinds: the abusers of the doctrine of Christian xowwvia, 
who extended it to include community of wives; and the 
extreme ascetics, who forbad marriage as unworthy of a true 
Christian. He argues against each of these errors in turn, 
as he deals with various Scriptures, canonical and un- 
canonical, which were employed in their defence. It is 
with the error on the side of asceticism that we shall be 
here concerned, and we must pick out the main passaass 
which deal with it. 

§1. The followers of Basilides use Matthew xix. 10-12 
(‘‘eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake’’). In refuting 
their view Clement says (§ 4): wets edvouyray pev Kab ols 
ToUTO SedwpnTat UTd Oeod paKapifomev, povoyapiay Sé Kat 
THY Tept Tov eva ydwov Geuvotnta Oavudtouev, «x... The 
word paxapifouev in this connexion is to be noted. 

§ 45. The extreme ascetics cite a conversation of our 
Lord with Salome: the answer to the question, ‘“‘ How 
long shall death prevail?” is this: ‘‘ As long as ye women 

1 Dr, Harnack, whom I had the pleasure of seeing quite recently for the first 
time in Berlin, begged me also to add on his own behalf a remark which he had 
intended to have made in his tract. He desires to call attention to the paral- 


lelism between the clauses in almost all of these Sayings, a parallelism which 
recalls the method of the Hebrew poetry and the Hebrew proverbial sayings, 
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bring forth children.’”’ The source of the citation is not 
here stated. Clement explains the words to mean: As 
long as the present order lasts, in which as the sequence of 
nature yéveous is followed by $0opa. 

In § 50 he further discusses-the passage about the 

_eunuchs; and in the following sections defends matrimony 
by the example of Apostles. 

In §§ 63-67 he returns to the passage about Salome, and 
says: géperas Oe, oipat, ev TO Kat AiyuTTiovs evayyenio. 
He finds in the further answer of the Lord, “‘ Kat every 
herb, but that which hath bitterness eat not,’’ the confuta- 
tion of the argument which the heretics had put upon the 
earlier words. 

Then in § 68 he suddenly asks: ‘‘ But who are the two 
and three gathered in the name of Christ, among whom the 
Lord is in the midst?” He suggests various answers. 
In the first place he says: “Is it not husband and wife and 
child that He means by the three? for ‘to husband wife is 
joined by God’ (Prov. xix. 14, LXX.).” A similar inter- 
pretation of the preceding verse (Matt. xviii. 19, “ If two of 
you shall agree,” etc.) is mentioned by Origen as propounded 
by one of his predecessors (Comm. in Matth., t. 14, e. 2; 
Ru. iii. 617). The heretics with whom Clement is dealing 
interpret the meaning of Christ to be that ‘‘ with the many 
is the demiurge, the god of genesis, but with the one, the 
elect, is the Saviour, who is Son of another God, to wit, 
the good God” (BovrAcoGar yap Néyew Tov Kiptov eEnyobvTas 
META pev TOV TAELOVWY TOV SnpLoUpYoY ElvaL TOY YEvETLoUpYOV 
Oeov, peta Sé Tod évds TOD eKkdéxTOV TOY TwTHpAa, aNOV 
SydovoTe Geod Tov ayabovd vioy wepuxoTta). Clement declares, 
on the contrary, that the same God is with those who 


1 rlves 6€ of SUo kal rpets Urdpxovow év dvduare xpiorod cuvayduevor, map’ ofs 
pésos éorw 6 ktpws. It is just worth while to point to the coincidence in 
respect of ap’ ofs with the notable reading of Matt. xviii. 20 in Codex Bezw: 
ovK eloly yup dvo 7) TpEts ournyuevor els TO Eudy dvoUA, ap’ ols OvK elu ev Ueow adTar. 
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marry in sobriety and beget children, and with him who 
exercises continence according to reason. He then suggests 
alternative interpretations of “the three,” such as Oupos, 
emOupuia, and Noywouos; or, again, odp£, uy}, and mvedua. 
Stress appears to be laid on the ‘‘ gathering together,” the 
union of the tpuds, as he calls it, whatever its component 
parts may be interpreted to be. 

He is still struggling with the interpretation in § 70, 
where he suggests a new possibility: ‘“ Or perhaps with 
the one, the Jew, the Lord was in giving the law; but in 
prophesying and sending Jeremiah to Babylon, and yet 
further in calling those of the Gentiles through prophecy, 
he was gathering peoples (who were) the two; and a third 
was being created out of the two unto a new man, in 
whom indeed He walks and dwells, to wit, in the Church. 

It seems hard to think that the passage in 8. Matthew’s 
Gospel is the sole basis of this discussion. It seems as 
though the heretics in question had got hold of some 
passage which distinctly said that the Lord was ‘‘ with the 
one.” That there was such a Saying current, we know 
from Ephraem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron (‘‘ where 
there is one, there am I’’): and we have a new parallel 
now in the recently discovered Sayings. The point to be 
noted is this: the heretics, who apparently used the Say- 
ing in some shape or other, also used the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. After refuting their argument based 
on the words spoken to Salome, Clement passes at once to 
refute their argument based, as it would seem, on a Say- 
ing of Christ which promised His presence to “‘ the one”’ 
as contrasted with ‘‘ the two”’ or ‘‘ the three.” 

Clement has not told us thus far the names of the here- 
tics who thus misused the Sayings of the Lord; he has 
only described them in general terms as of amo tod 
Bactrcisov (§ 1). But in § 91 he refers in particular to 
Julius Cassianus and his book ITepi éxpatelas 4 mept 
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evvovyias. Clement quotes from this book certain sen- 
tences in which Cassianus resists the conclusion that the 
physical differences between man and woman point to 
their union as permitted by God. “If such a disposition 
were from the true God, He would.not have pronounced 
the eunuchs blessed (ov« dv éwaxdpicev Tovs evvovyous), NOL 
would the prophet have said that they were ‘ not a fruit- 
less tree’ (Isa. lvi. 2, 3). In the next section he men- 
tions Cassianus again as having made use of further words 
spoken by the Lord to Salome. In answering this new 
argument in § 93 Clement says: ‘In the first place we do 
not find the passage in the four Gospels which have been 
handed down to us, but in that according to the 
Egyptians.” But none the less he goes on to show that 
it is capable of a perfectly satisfactory explanation. Cas- 
sianus, then, discussed the question of the true eunuchs, 
and quoted the Gospel according to the Egyptians. This 
makes it probable that it is to his work that Clement has 
been referring in the earlier sections. 

In § 98 Clement quotes the passage of Isaiah to which 
reference has already been made: Mz) Acyétw 6 edvodyos 
dre Evrov eis Enpov' trade réyer 6 KvpLos Tots edvovyots. 
Eav dvratnte ta oaSBatad pov Kat Toujonte mdvtTa boa 
evTédrouat, Soow vuiy Torov KpelTTova vidv Kal OvyaTtépon : 
and he adds, ov yap pdvov 1) edbvovyia Sixatol, ove pv TO TOD 
evvovyou adBBarov, éav fur) Toinon Tas évtoAds. In the pre- 
ceding verse in Isaiah we read: paxdpios avijp 6 mov 
Tadta, Kal dvOpwros 6 avTexopuevos alTav Kal pudAdooay Ta 
cadBBata py SeBnrovv. It is probable that ‘“ the eunuch’s 
Sabbath ”’ was interpreted of the restfulness of the unmar- 
ried state, as opposed to the distractions of married life 
(1 Cor. vii. 83). We are thus reminded of another of the 
new Sayings, to which we shall find a striking parallel in 
the next section of Clement. 

Clement sums up the controversy by giving a wholly 
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allegorical interpretation to the eunuch of Isaiah lvi. He 
is the man who has no offspring of truth (6 dyovos tis 
adnGeias). He was formerly a “dry tree,” but if he obeys 
the Word and “keeps the Sabbaths” in refraining from 
sins, and does the commandments, he shall have a special 
honour. ‘‘For this cause,’ he says in conclusion, ‘‘‘a 
eunuch shall not enter into the congregation of God 
(Deut. xxiii. 1),’ to wit, he that is barren and fruitless in 
life and word: but ‘they that have made themselves 
eunuchs’ from all sin ‘for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,’ 
these are blessed—even they who fast from the world (ot 
TOD KOoMOV VnOTEVOVTES).” 

An explanation of Clement’s line of thought in this sec- 
tion ($ 93) is given at once, if we may suppose that Cas- 
sianus had been led by the reference to the keeping of the 
Sabbath by the eunuch to cite the saying which we have 
now recovered: Eav wi vynotevonte tov Kocpov (? Tod 
KOgpov), ov py evpnte THY Bacidelav Tod Oeod Kal édav pi) 
caBBationte 1 caBBatoy, ovK dw eoGe tov mwatépa, And 
from what we have seen above he might well have cited it 
if it stood in the Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

I am not at present prepared to say with Dr. Harnack 
that the newly discovered Sayings are excerpts from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians. I must content myself 
with the statement that such a view is not improbable. 
But I am glad to have had an opportunity of calling at- 
tention to the above-mentioned coincidences. They are 
remarkable in themselves, and still more remarkable in 
their context. And they deserve the more attention from 
the fact that they find no place among the reasons which 
originally led the editors of the Sayings to suggest the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians as a possible source, 
nor among the reasons by which Dr. Harnack maintains 
the correctness of that suggestion. 

J. ARMITAGE RoBINson. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Dogmatic is that branch of theological science in which 
Christian doctrine is defined, interpreted, and presented in 
a systematic form. It is taken for granted that there is 
such a thing as Christian doctrine, and that it is capable of 
scientific treatment. There is truth given in the Christian 
religion, to the experience of the Christian, which, simply 
because it is true, can be thought out in itself, and in rela- 
tion to everything else that we know. I do not mean that 
it is possible for the Christian theologian, or for any other 
man, actually to co-ordinate the contents of his mind, so 
that there shall be no loose ends in it at all, no facts guar- 
anteed by their own evidence, yet wanting in connexion 
with each other, or apparently opposed ; but only that in 
Christianity the mind of man is put in contact with realities 
which attest themselves to it as real, and which it is bound 
to interpret, to the best of its ability, in consistency with 
each other, and with all that it knows. 

Stated thus, the task of Dogmatic Theology is no doubt 
extremely difficult as well as extremely comprehensive, and 
perhaps it is no wonder that attempts have been made to 
discharge it on easier terms. 

On the one hand, Dogmatic has been reduced to a merely 
historical science. The word Soya, from which the name 
is derived, had among other meanings that of a decree, or 
legal ordinance. The decree of Augustus Cesar that all 
the world should be taxed was a déywa. The prescriptions 
of the Jewish law which oppressed the conscience were 
Soywara. It is in this sense, it has been argued, that we 
can speak of dogmas in the Christian religion. They are 


1 An address on induction to the Professorship of Systematic Theology in 
the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
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those propositions which by some formal act of the Church 
have obtained a legal authority init. It is the legal author- 
ity, and nothing else, which constitutes them dogmas; and 
dogmatic can only be the science which treats of these 
legally authoritative propositions in their legal character. 
It might be a mistake to say that such a science was easy, 
but it is at least comparatively easy. TEven to investigate 
these legal dogmas historically, to trace their origin, to 
show the philosophical or other influences which deter- 
mined their form, to elicit the Christian interest which they 
were intended or believed to safeguard, may be compara- 
tively easy. But essential as such a science is, it is only 
auxiliary to a proper dogmatic. Dogmatic does nothing 
effective if it does not present in scientific form the truth of 
Christianity—a truth which may have attained more or less 
adequate embodiment in a succession of legal dogmas, but 
which must, like all truth, have an authority in it higher 
than any that law can bestow, and making it independent 
of any legal warrant. 

On the other hand, dogmatic has been reduced to a 
purely philosophical or speculative science. The Greek 
Soypa was a term not only of the legislature but of the 
schools. The dogma of Plato or of the Stoics was the 
whole mode of thinking which had won acceptance among 
the disciples of Plato or of Zeno. Its authority was not 
legal, but inherent; its necessary truth, or what seemed 
such, imposed itself upon open minds. In a similar sense, 
the dogma of the Christians was spoken of as the whole 
mode of thinking whch prevailed in the Church. But this 
arose from assimilation of the Church to a philosophical 
school—from an abstract conception of Christianity which 
did great injustice to the reality as it existed in the world ; 
and the type of dogmatic which is based upon it is neces- 
sarily guilty of the same injustice. It assumes that Chris- 
tianity is a body of opinions, or a mode of thought, to 
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which one might have access in the same way as to 
Platonism or Stoicism; that one may be indifferently, so 
to speak, an Academic or a Stoic or a Christian. But no 
one who knows what Christianity is could assent to such 
an idea. - 
_ Both these types of dogmatic—the purely historical and 
the purely speculative—have to be appreciated for what 
they are worth. 

With the first we say, Christianity 7s historical ; but it is 
a historical religion. No series of legal enactments con- 
stitutes or explains a religion. We must get behind them 
all to the convictions which generated them, and to the 
experience which generated these convictions. When we 
do, we find ourselves face to face with a historical fact—the 
presence of Jesus Christ upon the earth. Yet if this 
historical fact had been merely historical, it is evident that 
the Christian religion would never have come into being. 
The first Christians were persons who discovered or had 
revealed to them in the presence of Jesus Christ upon the 
earth something more than historical, something eternal 
and divine. All men did not make this discovery; but some 
did. It remained hidden from Caiaphas and Pilate; it was 
disclosed to Peter and John. That power or virtue of the 
soul which grasps the divine in the historical, and so brings 
true religion to the birth, is faith. It is not necessary at 
this point to investigate further the nature or the origin of 
faith; but we must remember that without it there is no 
Christianity, and no subject for Christian theology. Unless 
we have renewed the experience of the first Christians— 
unless in the exercise of faith we have come into contact, 
in Christ Jesus, with divine eternal truth—all that is called 
Christian doctrine must remain unreal to us. We do not 
know on what it rests; we cannot see what it is about. 

Again, to those who argue for a purely speculative dog- 
matic, we must say, Christianity is no doubt truth, but it 
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is historical in the first instance; and it must always seek 
its norm in its historical original. The claim to construct 
a purely speculative dogmatic inevitably ends in the setting 
up of some temporary philosophy as the measure of Chris- 
tianity. It may be as meagre as the deism of last century ; 
it may be as imposing as the grandiose speculations of 
Hegel; but it is not historical, and in point of fact, it is 
always poorer than history. Sometimes it presents itself 
as a legitimate and even a laudable effort ‘‘ to rationalize 
the basis of religion”; but if you enquire what these words 
mean, you will find that they mean presenting a basis for 
religion with which Jesus Christ has nothing particular to 
do. They mean really that history is something of which 
God can make no use in entering into communion with 
man. But the assumption with which we start is that the 
basis of religion is not made by the theologian, it is given 
by God in Jesus Christ. We cannot admit that it may be 
defined beforehand in independence of Him. It may be 
rationalized only in the sense that when once it has been 
apprehended by the believing soul it becomes his task to 
set it in relation to the whole contents of his mind; not in 
the sense that other experiences are to impose their own 
limitations upon it. The apprehension of it is conditioned 
by faith ; but it is not made dubious on that account. On 
the contrary, the certainty of faith that in Jesus Christ the 
historical and the eternal are united, and the very truth of 
God put within the reach of men dwelling on the earth, is 
the fundamental and specifically Christian experience, with- 
out which neither Christian religion nor Christian theology 
can exist. But the fulness of eternal truth is only given to 
faith historically, and we must always revert to what we 
have in Christ as the measure for rationalized religion. 
What has just been said serves to give at least a pre- 
liminary idea of dogmatic. It is not a historical science, 
neither is it a philosophical one, though it is indebted both 
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to history and philosophy; it is the science of Christian 


faith—an experience which fills history—and in faith alone 
do we have experience of the realities which it is the 
function of dogmatic to interpret, and to present in sys- 
tematic and intelligible form. 

One result of this-is, that a true ndobenaiie must have 
something personal init. The truths which it presents are 
truths of religion, and there is no possibility of presenting 
them as truths except through and to a mind which is open 
to religious impression. A system of dogmatic is no doubt 
one thing, and a personal confession of faith another; but 
no dogmatic is worth reading or worth thinking about in 
which one cannot feel at all the critical places the pulse of 
vital religion. When we become legal or scholastic, anti- 
quarian or merely speculative, we have lost our way. 

But though faith has something personal in it, which 
must penetrate and vivify dogmatic if it is to be true to its 
object, it is not on that account private or individualistic. 
Christian faith from the very first has founded a fellowship. 
It has been a common faith, and has united men in common 
experiences. The truth which is revealed in it to the in- 
dividual is truth which is the common possession of the 
Church, and the testimony of the Church to the common 
faith is one of the most important evidences to which the 
dogmatic theologian appeals. 

The expression of the common faith of Christians is to be 
sought in very various sources. Some are liturgical: there 
are hymns and prayers in which believing men have given 
united utterance to their Christian convictions, desires, and 
hopes. Some are experimental, in a narrower sense. A 
book like Augustine’s Confessions, for instance, which has 
asserted its power over consciences for many centuries, is 
an authority for Christian faith—its presuppositions, its con- 
tents, its consequences—infinitely more valuable than many 
technical books of theology. The same might be said of 
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Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, and in another way of Pascal’s 
Thoughts. Not that these are primary sources for dogmatic 
theology ; but they are witnesses to the common faith, and 
the incomparable energy with which it speaks through 
them may open the eyes of the theologian to what he 
would otherwise have missed, and reassure him of what 
might otherwise have seemed doubtful. The legal expres- 
sions of the Church’s faith, which are to be found in formal 
creeds or confessions, are of a different character. They 
cannot be understood until we understand their history, 
and see the influences which determined the balance of 
their parts, and the intellectual implements, if one may so 
speak, which were available for their construction. It is a 
mistake to lift them out of their historical place, and invest 
them with a permanent statutory authority. They tell us 
what the Church, or some great section of the Church, had 
construed out of its faith at a given stage in the history 
of the human mind; but there can be no finality in such 
constructions. They have an authority, indeed, but it is 
educational, not absolute. They are imposed upon us, in a 
sense, the moment we are born, and quite apart from our 
will, for they shape the mind of the Christian community 
through which Christian faith is mediated to us; but the 
intent of the community, even in the use it makes of them, 
is to bring men to maturity, to make them capable of in- 
dependent appreciation, and therefore of criticism. Hence 
the creeds and tonfessions are sources, but not laws, for 
dogmatic theology. Faith comes to us, no doubt, as an 
inheritance, yet it is a new birth in every man; and he who 
lives by faith does not live under law. Sympathetic faith 
will find in the confession under which it has been nurtured 
a weighty testimony to the essential truths of the Christian 
religion ; yet it may find also, and may with all loyalty to 
the Church say that it has found, inconsistent or un- 
christian elements inadvertently bound up with these, or 
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positions laid down as essential to Christianity which wider 
experience or more matured reflection show to be really 
indifferent. No one has more need than the dogmatic 
theologian to cultivate the spirit which is appreciative 
equally of what has been and of what is yet tobe. One 
sometimes meets a preacher who lives under an intense 
impression that he has discovered the Christian religion. 
Perhaps he has; perhaps he never knew anything about it 
before. But if that is so, it is safe to say that he knows 
very little about it yet. He has made a very unfortunate 
discovery if it is one that alienates him from the great past 
of Christianity, and makes him unable to see the presence 
of Christ in it, or to appreciate its faith, or to elicit its 
testimony to the truth. One can hardly tell whether 
bondage to the past is not to be preferred to this; whether 
it is not better to be the servile heir of all the ages, than 
the most emancipated disinherited man. But however that 
may be, the dogmatic temper must be equally remote from 
both extremes. It must be the temper of a man who be- 
longs to his own time, who is sensitive to all the intel- 
lectual influences which breathe around him, but who is at 
the same time, in virtue of his Christian faith, quickly and 
keenly sympathetic with all that is Christian in the past, 
and especially with all endeavours to work out the contents 
of faith into some kind of Christian science. 

Behind all other sources for dogmatic theology there 
stands, of course, Holy Scripture. In one sense Scripture, 
or let us say for the moment the New Testament, may be 
regarded as the earliest Christian confession. Hvery word 
in it was written by believing men; it was written out of 
their faith ; it is the ultimate because the original testimony 
to what faith is. It shows us what the first believers had 
in Christ, with what realities faith filled their minds, in 
what world of truth it enabled them to live. That sucha 
document is in some peculiar sense authoritative will be 
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apparent at a glance. But two remarks must be made 
here, to remove possible misunderstandings. The first is, 
that even the New Testament is not a legal authority for 
the dogmatic theologian. He does not find the material 
he is to use lying in it ready to his hand, and only waiting 
to be lifted. Even if the material is there, as undoubtedly 
and substantially it is, it is not there in the form which is 
appropriate to his purpose. It is not there as part of the 
system into which he is elaborating the contents of faith ; 
and though every part of that system has to be vindicated 
by having its connexion with Scripture, as the primary 
witness to the faith, made good, no part of it—if for no 
other reason than that it is part of a system—can be 
vindicated simply by appeal to the Scripture text. The 
essential content of faith must certainly be discoverable in 
Scripture if our faith is to answer to historical Christianity ; 
but the parts of a dogmatic system neither can be nor need 
to be demonstrated from Scripture in detail. Their true 
proof is that they are integral parts of a whole, the genera- 
tive principle of which is the same faith which the New 
Testament exhibits. The other remark I wish to make 
is this, that the authority of the New Testament for the 
dogmatic theologian depends on its being an authentic 
testimony to the faith of the primitive Church. In other 
words, it depends upon its Apostolic character; and it is 
to the Apostolic writings that, as a theologian, I go back. 
It is fashionable at the present moment to speak of going 
back to Christ, and of finding in His ipsissima verba, or, as 
it has been otherwise expressed, in His consciousness, the 
measure and the test of the truth with which theology has 
to deal. There has been much earnest pleading for this 
point of view, not to mention a considerable amount of 
cheap rhetoric, about the absurdity of postponing the 
master to the disciples; but I am convinced that it rests 
upon a profound misapprehension. Dogmatic theology is 
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the science of Christian faith—the science which draws 
out, interprets, and develops the truth with which the 
believing mind comes into contact in Jesus Christ. The 
view just referred to, according to which the words of 
Jesus become a legal standard by which to test (and usually 
to discredit) the words of the Apostles, means in the last 
resort that Jesus was the first and the only perfect Chris- 
tian, the Apostles being Christians of a later, more limited, 
and more perplexed type. But surely it is far truer to say 
that Jesus was not a Christian at all in the sense in which 
we are, and that the typical Christian is the Apostle, not 
the Master. The specifically Christian consciousness which 
has to be scientifically developed by the theologian is not 
the consciousness of Jesus, it is the consciousness of re- 
conciliation to God through Jesus. It is not the conscious- 
ness of the Saviour, but the consciousness of the saved, 
and the confession of it is not the confession of the Lord, 
but of the Church. I cannot understand how any one 
should imagine that this is disparaging to Christ. I am 
confident it is the only manner of proceeding which gives 
Christ. His glory. It is the only one which secures Him 
in His place as the object of faith, one with the Church, no 
doubt, as its head, but as its Redeemer, in a-place of 
dignity which no one can share. To appeal to Jesus 
against the Apostles is injurious both to Him and them. 
It is injurious to Him, for it practically disregards the 
promises which He made to the Apostles as He was leaving 
them, promises which He surely fulfilled. On the one 
hand, there was a promise of increased spiritual power: 
‘* He that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do 
also, and greater works than these shall he do, because I 
go to the Father.” On the other, there was a promise of 
increased spiritual illumination: ‘‘ I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now: howbeit, 
when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He shall guide you 
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into all the truth.” Nothing, we might think, could be 
more paradoxical, or even more preposterous; but it is a 
paradox for both parts of which we have Christ’s express 
word, that after His departure the Apostles would wield 
greater spiritual forces than He had had at His disposal 
while on earth, and that they would be in a position to 
preach the Gospel with a fulness and completeness that 
had been impracticable for Him. Yet these amazing re- 
sults of His departure were His doing; it was His Spirit 
which clothed the Apostles with power, and interpreted to 
them the reconciling love of God in the cross; and instead 
of regarding Jesus and the Apostles as teachers of Christi- 
anity who are relatively independent of each other, we 
must rather regard the Apostolic testimony to the Lord as 
His final testimony to Himself. It is His glory, as He 
Himself declares; and to appeal from it to His words, the 
words He spoke on earth, is in principle to forget His 
glory, to forget that He is the Lord and Giver of the 
Spirit, to forget His exaltation, to regard Him as a his- 
torical Teacher of religion, instead of as the living Head 
of the Church, the present, the eternal, King of Grace. 
And as it is injurious to Christ, so is it to the Apostles. 
In principle it charges them with bearing_a testimony to 
Christ which Christ is compelled to decline. Yet it is to 
them we owe everything we know of Christ. The contents 
of the Gospels were part of their testimony to Him. It is 
another part, not inconsistent with this, at least to their 
consciousness, that we find in what we call their own 
independent writings; and it is in these writings that 
what is fundamentally and characteristically Christian first 
stands out in perfect clearness—the consciousness of recon- 
ciliation to God through the atoning death of Jesus and 
His gift of the Holy Ghost. There is no Christian faith 
known to the New Testament, there is none, I venture to 
say, known to the Christian Church, at any period of its 
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history, which does not rest on this. But if this be so (as 
it is), and if it be in accordance with Christ’s promise (as 
it is), then there is no, call to make a schism in the New 
Testament, nor to seek in the words of Jesus a higher 
authority for Christian theology than we have in the testi- 
mony of the Apostles to their own faith in Him. There is 
a real danger, in this desire to make a law out of the words 
of Jesus, that we discredit historical Christianity from its 
birth, and on the plea of exalting the Teacher deprive our- 
selves of the Saviour, the Holy Ghost, and the New Testa- 
ment. I hold with the creeds that there is no true Church, 
and therefore no true faith but that which is Apostolic ; 
and that the truth enshrined in the faith of the Apostles is 
the inmost truth with which theology has to deal. 

When the nature of dogmatic has been so far determined, 
and a preliminary idea of the sources from which it is to 
be drawn has been obtained, the task of the theologian 
can be more clearly defined. He must begin by such an 
analysis of faith as will enable him to exhibit the religious 
principle of Christianity, out of which every part of the 
dogmatic system may be deduced, and to which every part 
of it may be referred. This religious principle, which, as 
the essential content of faith, possesses its primary certainty 
and authority, is sometimes spoken of as the fandamental 
dogma. The name is not inappropriate, if we remember 
to exclude from it any legal associations, and to invest it 
with all the authority of faith indeed, but with that alone. 

The determination of the religious principle, or funda- 
mental dogma, of Christianity, as involved in faith, will 
suggest, at least in outline, the programme of study. 

It must begin with establishing the relation between Chris- 
tianity and the other forms of religion which have existed 
in the world. After what has been said already, it will not 
be imagined that the independence of Christianity is to be 
called in question. Its authority is in itself; in the faith 
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in which it lives, in the experiences to which it introduces 
men, and the achievements it enables them to perform, 
But it is not the only thing in the world known as re- 
ligion; and it is necessary to consider the phenomena of 
religion as a whole, and their relation to that which we 
hold to be the absolute religion. We hear a great deal of 
the history of religion; but it is a fair question, and, I 
think, a serious one, whether, apart from its revealed form, 
religion has had anything that can be called a history in 
the world at all. It has lived through time, of course, but 
that is not sufficient to give it a history; so have trees 
and birds and beasts and creeping things. It may even 
have wrought itself into the fabric of a particular human 
society, and shared its life and fate; but a human society 
in this sense—as a thing which dies and disappears, taking 
all that belonged to it in its train, religion included—is 
rather a natural than a historical phenomenon, and so is 
the religion which is interwoven with it. I repeat, itisa 
fair question whether anything has ever been known among 
men which is entitled to be called in the full sense a his- 
torical religion—a religion entering into the life of men 
with a ceaseless vital force, propagating itself with new 
energy from age to age, with an infinite power of assimilat- 
ing and being assimilated by all new developments in the 
progress of mankind—except the religion of the Old and 
New Testaments. But without pressing that point of 
distinction, it is necessary to determine the relation of 
Christianity to the other religious phenomena in the world, 
and the relation of the consciousness of God, as it is deter- 
mined by Christianity, to the consciousness of God (for 
surely there is such a thing) at lower levels—it remains a 
question in what sense one can say at lower stages. This 
is a preliminary, but in no way an unimportant, piece of 
dogmatic theology. As a system of Christian truth, dog- 
matic inevitably expands into a Christian view of the 
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world as a whole; and one of the points at which our 


interest in taking the Christian view as a whole becomes 
acute is that at which the other religions press themselves 
on our attention. They are not Christianity, they are not 
equivalents for Christianity, but-they are at least mani- 
festations of that in man to which Christianity makes 
appeal, and it would be an artificial and timid construction 
of Christianity that did not do what it could to appreciate 
them and determine its own relation to them. To do this 
is one thing; to determine the relation of Christianity to 
the so-called “natural religion”’ of philosophy, or to any 
particular rationalising of religion, whether by meta- 
physicians or anthropologists, is another, and a much 
easier. Such a determining of the relation of Christianity 
to other religions ag makes it appear that Christianity 
satisfies the idea of religion, and is entitled to displace if 
‘not to absorb all else that claims that name, has sometimes 
been called Apologetic; but whatever the proper name for 
it may be, it seems to me to form a natural and inevitable 
introduction to dogmatic, and I shall treat of it in that 
light. 

As to the exhibition of the contents of the fundamental 
dogma in detail, there are certain broad lines which the 
obvious necessities of the case impose upon every theologian. 
Let us say, for instance, that Christian faith involves the 
consciousness of reconciliation to God in Jesus Christ, and 
then proceed to ask ourselves how we can bring out fully 
and clearly to our minds, in a scientific form, the contents 
of this faith. It involves a Christian knowledge of God—a 
theology in the strict sense of the term. There is no part 
of the whole domain in which more difficult and far-reach- 
ing questions are raised than here. The God who is re- 
vealed to the Christian conscience in a special character in 
Christ Jesus is the God on whom all that is is dependent, 
in whom all that is finds its chief end. The truth which is 
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ordinarily embodied in the doctrines of the creation and 
divine guiding and governing of the world falls, therefore, 
to be drawn out and defined in this connexion. But the 
consciousness of reconciliation to God in Jesus Christ 
involves also a consciousness of self in relation to God. 
Hence theology in the narrower sense is followed by 
anthropology. Anthropology is a name that has recently 
been annexed by a physical science, of somewhat indefinite 
boundaries ; a science to which we owe a very great deal, 
but which has been to a considerable extent not only non- 
theological, but anti-theological. The anthropology of the 
theologian, it need not be said, is not physical, but theo- 
logical; it is the doctrine of human nature as human nature 
is determined by its necessary relation to God; in particu- 
lar, it is a doctrine of sin. This is a conception of which 
the physical anthropologist makes no use, and which he is 
very much inclined to deny; but the theologian finds it to 
be a constituent in the self-consciousness of Christian 
faith, and is bound to maintain it. But he is bound also— 
and this again is one of the points at which interest be- 
comes acute—to take the facts of physics and of physical 
anthropology into account, and not to present as scientific 
an account of sin which stands in no relation to the other 
contents of the human mind upon the subject in question. 
He cannot have two minds; he cannot have two kinds of 
truth ; and granting that there may be different ways of 
looking at or interpreting the same series of facts, a 
physical, ¢.g., and an ethical or spiritual way, it is surely the 
business of the theologian, aiming as he does at a represen- 
tation which does justice to the highest form of conscious- 
ness of which man is capable, to seek the reconciliation of 
these differences. When we say, further, that the conscious- 
ness of reconciliation to God in Jesus Christ involves a 
consciousness of Jesus Christ as the Reconciler, we have 
touched on the heart of Christian doctrine. Theology and 
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anthropology are combined in soteriology, or the doctrine of 
the Saviour and Salvation. This isindeed so fundamental 
that some theologians think it expedient to start with it, 
and treat theology and anthropology only so far as they are 
included in it, or dependent on it. But although the 
theology with which we are concerned is the doctrine of 
God as revealed in Christ to the Christian consciousness, 
and the anthropology is the doctrine of man as he is deter- 
mined by his relation to God in Christ, the traditional order 
lends itself more easily to the effort which must be made 
to articulate Christian truth into the general framework 
of our knowledge, and for this among other reasons is pre- 
ferred. All that remains of dogmatic is really the elabora- 
tion of soteriology. It has been analyzed into Christology, 
or the doctrine of Christ’s Person, and soteriology in a 
narrower sense, the doctrine of Christ’s work. These two 
really condition each other, and there is something to be 
said for the idea that our doctrine of what Christ is depends 
on our experience of what He does for us, as well as for the 
idea which seems to have determined the traditional order 
of treatment, that what Christ can do for us must depend 
on what Heis. In either case, soteriology, as the doctrine 
of the salvation accomplished in and by Christ, must be 
completed by a doctrine exhibiting in its proper relations 
and proportions the application of this Christian salvation 
to individual souls, and its consummation in the Christian 
society which is called into being by the Gospel, and ‘lives 
by faith. It is here that we have to treat of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, of what it has been customary to call 
the ordo salutis, of the Church and the means of grace 
which it administers, and by which it lives, and of the final 
hope which is guaranteed by faith. There is a point here 
at which dogmatic runs parallel to, if it does not coincide 
with, Christian ethics; but it is a doctrinal, not an ethical 
treatment, that has to be aimed at; and however wide the 
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range of subjects, we ought to be conscious all the time 
that they are included in the principle, or fundamental 
dogma with which we started, that they can all be justified 
by reference to it, and that all of them, equally with it, can 
appeal to the primary assurance which faith gives of its 
object. 

Theology on this scale, and in the character I have tried 
to describe, makes great demands upon its students. It 
presupposes Christian faith and Christian experience; it 
can only be hopefully approached by one who is intimately 
familiar with the New Testament, and who has at least 
acquaintance enough with the history and experience of 
the Church to appreciate their importance for the study. 
But granted anything like the necessary equipment, we 
are bound to claim for theology a character which is not 
seldom contested, and which whole schools of theologians 
themselves seem inconsiderately ready to throw away. 
Faith, as I have said already, is the presupposition of 
every proposition the theologian enunciates; the truth 
which he claims to possess he possesses through faith, and 
in no other way. Ali his knowledge is saving knowledge, 
the knowledge of a believing man; that attitude of his 
whole being toward Jesus Christ which we call faith con- 
ditions it throughout. If we choose to say so, it is a 
knowledge which is relative to faith, just as our know- 
ledge of nature is relative to the sensible and intellectual 
constitution in which we live. But we are not able to 
conceive that the realities to which faith introduces us are 
not real, the truths which it involves in itself not true; 
nor am JI, for one, able to conceive two kinds of truth, or 
two sorts of reality which stand in no relation to one 
another. The unity of knowledge is presupposed in every 
exercise of the mind, and it seems to me a counsel of 
despair—a futile expedient to which no man living in the 
open air will seriously listen—to try to place theology in 
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an unassailable position by making the truth which if 
claims to interpret discontinuous with all the other truth 
in which our miads live. If we can do no better than 
this, we had better not begin. The God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the God of, whom and through 
whom and to whom are all things; and what physical 
science reveals of His nature and methods of working 
cannot stand in no relation to- His character as that is 
revealed in Christ to faith. Of course I do not say that 
we can interpret these two things in consistency with 
each other at every point, still less that the certainty of 
faith must unconditionally surrender to that of science, 
where they seem to conflict; but I do say that a man 
has only one mind, and that it is his business to concili- 
ate and to harmonize all that it contains. There may be 
incidental inconsistencies in it, but there must be no in- 
consistencies on principle. The attempt to expel meta- 
physics from theology is well intentioned, but it will not 
succeed. It is really a plea to decline consideration, in 
the science of theology, of the unity of all truth; and 
the end inevitably is that we have no knowledge at all. 
It is an appeal not to think, and such an appeal, ad- 
dressed to the intelligence, must finally be in vain. The 
mind thinks in us whether we will or not, and thinks 
best perhaps when it goes of its own accord; but to give 
up striving for the unity of truth and knowledge would 
be to give up its own nature. The truth rather is, that 
instead of expelling metaphysics from theology, we must 
urge the claim of theology to be the only true meta- 
physics. Metaphysics is the science which deals with the 
ultimate reality of things, with the truth which is be- 
neath, behind, and through all things, and makes them 
what they are. Toa Christian man that ultimate reality 
is the reconciling love of God with which his faith has 
brought him acquainted in Jesus Christ. He can néver 
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doubt the reality of that; he can never believe that there 
is any reality in the universe beyond it. It is his ens 
realissimum as well as his swmmum bonwm. It is histori- 
cally revealed, but it belongs to a world beyond time. He 
puts it in the place which the speculative philosopher fills 
with abstractions like being, or thought, or the universal 
self-consciousness, or the law of the world. It is far more 
real than these, as well as far more definite, and has a 
right to displace them. Every philosopher will tell you 
that his metaphysic is his theology ; every theologian who 
thinks seriously must say that his theology is his meta- 
physic. The philosopher wants to see all things swb specie 
@ternitatis, or, a8 Spinoza modestly put it at first, with a 
qualification which modern absolutists too lightly forget, 
sub specie QUADAM eternitatis; the theologian may not be 
attracted by the expression, but he is engaged in what is 
really the same task when he tries, as he is bound to do, 
to see all things in Christ. In Christo, the sign manual of 
all the Apostles, is the concrete Christian equivalent of the 
speculative swb specie eternitatis. Hither aim is heroic, 
though only the Christian one is legitimate for the Chris- 
tian ; and though neither can be fully attained in a world 
in which we know in part, it is the very life of our souls 
to keep the true end in its unity before them. ‘‘ The 
greatest part of our perfection is to thirst for perfection,” 
and to keep the goal of Christian theology, which is the 
goal of the human spirit admitted to fellowship with the 
true God in Jesus Christ, perpetually before our eyes, 
though well aware that we can only greet it afar off, is 
the one hope of theological progress. ‘To divide the mind, 
or to divide truth, is in the long run to renounce God. It 
is with no arrogance I speak emphatically of this, under 
noillusion that the theologian, any more than the specu- 
lative philosopher, can find out God to perfection ; but in 
the strong conviction that in Jesus Christ we are in con- 
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tact with the ultimate truth and reality of the world, and 
that we must labour, in thought as in practice, to gather 
together in one all things in Him. 

= JAMES DENNEY. 


THE DIABOLIC IMAGE. 
(Joun vir. 43-47.) 


Twicz over has our Lord, with fatal effect, put to a prac- 
tical test the religious pretensions of the rabbis. First, 
they claimed to be the genuine spiritual descendants of 
Abraham. This claim He disposed of thus: “If ye were 
Abraham’s children, ye would do the works of Abraham ” ; 
but ye do not. Next they claimed a still higher spiritual 
lineage: ‘‘ We have one Father, even God Himself.” This 
He has just answered by a similar argument: “If God 
were indeed your spiritual Father, ye would love Me” and 
the truth which He sent Me to proclaim ; but ye do not. 

It is at this point that Jesus quits the defensive attitude 
which He has thus far maintained. No longer content to 
refute their claims, He assumes the aggressive. If their 
behaviour towards Himself was enough to show that they 
had no moral kindred either with Abraham or with God, 
must it not likewise prove whose moral likeness they did 
wear, or who was their real spiritual parent? Already, 
once and again, He had hinted that they lay open to such 
a retort, such a turning of the tables upon themselves. 
Now He does more than hint it. A simple question first, 
to spur them to reflect and sharpen their ears to hear; 
then to the last and most crushing blow of all, this mighty 
disputant strides on! 

The preliminary question, to stimulate thought, is this: 
“Why is it ye do not understand My speech?” Ye hear 
Me talk day after day of the things I have seen and heard 
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from God, truth which I have been sent by Him to tell ; 
and yet it is plain you are at a loss to understand Me, for 
all this while you have been questioning and replying, quite 
beside the point! It is a pertinent inquiry for every one 
who finds himself from home in the teaching of Christ. 
Why is it? Simply because you are not able to hear His 
word, the inner sense or meaning of what He says: not 
able to hear it for want of the spiritual ear, the sense to 
discern spiritual and Divine truth. In man there is, or 
there ought to be, a faculty for the perception and en- 
joyment of Divine truth. As St. Paul tells us, he who 
possesses such a faculty “judgeth all things’’; while “the 
natural man,” wanting that faculty, ‘‘cannot know the 
things of the Spirit, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
So here; our Lord accounts for the incomprehensibility of 
His teaching to the priests and doctors and leading men 
in Israel by this simple explanation: the faculty was gone 
within them—the spiritual eye put out by conceit, preju- 
dice, class interest, jealousy for their order, and hatred of 
One whose words rebuked them. 

But this inability of theirs to receive new light was only 
one feature in their moral condition, to be explained at 
bottom by the same awful fact which explained all the rest 
of their conduct. So far from sharing in the nature of God, 
as they boasted, ‘‘ye are of your father.the devil!’’ There, 
it is out at last! Not hinted at, as twice before, but 
bluntly charged home, with intentional plain speaking, in 
the hope to reach the conscience; the strongest and most 
terrible thing which Jesus ever said or could say about any 
sons of men! Think for a moment, ere we go further, 
what precisely could be meant by such a charge, occurring 
where it does in the course of this conversation as we have 
traced it hitherto. Their latest claim had been to hold such 
a relationship to Jehovah as a son holds to his father; and 
our Lord had argued that in that case they would be found 
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to wear a moral character resembling the nature of God. 
Now, in the place of God, He substitutes as the type of 
moral and spiritual character after whom they were really 
moulded, the implacable adversary of God, tempter of man, 
and head of moral evil in the universe, From this express 
-parallel betwixt the relationship of God to good men, His 
children, and the relationship of Satan to these evil men, it 
is plainly to be inferred, first, that their character in its 
essential features resembled Satan’s, and next, that this 
essential evil character had somehow been derived from 
Satan. It implies what the opening chapters of Genesis 
suggest—that an evil spirit has been the original source of 
human evil, and that to his action or inspiration is to be 
traced the possession by fallen men of a moral complexion 
resembling his own. 

Now for the proof of this; because it is certain that 
Jesus will not be suffered to advance so daring an accusa- 
tion if He give them time so much as to breathe, and do 
not instantly follow it up with palpable and notorious 
evidence. He has at hand the materials for doing this. 
Their own attitude towards Himself—their recent action 
in His case—was the evidence by which He judged them. 
They were secretly plotting to take His life. This they 
knew; perhaps did not know that He knew it; were at 
all events not prepared to have it dragged into the light; 
listened aghast and conscience-struck to words which 
looked as though He were about to expose in public: their 
hidden plots to cut Him off, and all the villainy which they 
had been hatching in secret conclave. This is how we can 
best explain the silence of these rulers, while, with one 
swift and terrible sentence after another, each sentence like 
the lash of a whip, He pressed home on them their false- 
hood and their desire to murder. 

The substance of this exposure lay in a single sentence: 
“The lusts of your father (the devil) it is your will to do.” 
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Here the emphasis lies on the word “will.” Many men 
do in fact accomplish the purposes of the evil one without 
meaning it, just as God makes tools of us all, whether 
we are in sympathy with His plans or not. But these 
men were entering, consciously and deliberately, into an 
iniquitous plot to bring about just what seemed best to 
suit the devil’s plans at that moment—I mean the pre- 
mature assassination of the Son of God and Saviour of 
the world. This was at that moment the devil’s supreme 
desire, as our Lord (always open to the unseen world) very 
well saw; and this end, after which the devil lusted, he 
was employing these respectable agents to effect—to effect, 
not altogether as unconscious tools, rather as men whose 
own hearts jumped that same way, who liked the work 
they had in hand. 

If anything could have held back the prevalent party in 
the Sanhedrim from the policy on which they were now 
entering, surely it would have been so fearless an exposure 
of its true character and of the abyss to which it was lead- 
ing them; for to a certain extent these rulers were tools 
in the hand of an invisible master. Satan was using them, 
as in his turn Satan and all his accomplices were being 
used by Infinite Wisdom to work out the world’s redemp- 
tion. Had the Jews known that it was the Lord of glory 
whom they were conspiring to slay, they would not have 
slain Him. In mercy to their tempted souls Jesus showed 
them that He saw through the plot; told them how 
criminal it was, how much more criminal than they sup- 
posed; and warned them against becoming the willing 
instruments in a diabolic murder. 

“ Diabolic” it literally was, this plot which they were 
beginning to contrive ; since it combined those two features 
—of falsehood and of hatred—in which our Lord finds the 
ruling marks of the satanic character. We have heard of 
these already in this discussion. It will be recollected how 
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He has just proved the unlikeness of the Jews to Abraham 
by contrasting their conduct with the two chief character- 
istics of that friend of God: first, his loyalty to God’s 
truth ; second, his loving attachment to God Himself. As 
truth and love are the key-notes ofthe Divine, so do the 
opposites of these two sum up the devilish—untruth and 
hatred. Going back for illustration to the earliest appear- 
ance of the evil spirit upon the field of human history, in 
the temptation of Eve, our Lord has no difficulty in detect- 
ing there these ground elements in his moral physiognomy. 
The part he played so successfully in Eden was the part 
of a lar and a murderer; and this part he has consistently 
sustained ever since. Murder of the good, his end; false- 
hood and denial of the true, his means. 

Murder (as our Lord in His Sermon on the Mount had 
long before taught the people) is the last practical outcome 
of hatred—that to which hate in all its degrees must tend. 
And the root of Satan’s scheme against the life of our 
unhappy race at its origin was a profound hatred, first 
of all, of the God whose wisdom and love in man’s creation 
he thirsted to balk; next, of the innocent pair whose pure 
happiness filled him with envy. Thus Milton makes him 
soliloquise at sight of our first parents : 


“Sight hateful, sight tormenting! Thus these two, 
Imparadised in one another’s arms, 
The happier. Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss; while I to Hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Among our other torments not the least, 
Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pines! 

—Par. Lost, iv. 505. 


12? 


It could not often occur, even to a devil, to accomplish at 
one blow so gigantic a murder. To kill the body’s life 
is little. Even to realize the ambition of that diabolic 
Cesar who wished all Rome had but a single neck, to be 
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destroyed at one stroke, seems like nothing compared with 
the murder of a world’s virtue. One soul slain for ever 
—seduced, corrupted, misled into everlasting death! But 
think on a race of souls dragged at once into damnation ! 
It was a murder worthy of the prince of fiends. Yet once 
more, as it seemed, had such a chance come round again. 
That illustration from the fall of the first Adam, in whose 
death the race died, wore a marvellous appositeness when 
our Lord spoke. Once more there lived upon the earth 
another Adam, Son of man, second Head of the race, with 
whose life and victory over Satan were bound up anew 
all hopes and possibilities for mankind; and against Him 
it was possible for ‘‘this manslayer from the beginning”’ 
to weave new plots, with a desperate hope that, in slay- 
ing Him through these rabbis’ willing hands, he might 
remurder all mankind. 

As hate was still his motive, and theirs who served him, 
so was his instrument and theirs a lie. In Paradise he 
overcame by a falsehood—setting his lie against the truth 
of God. Through his subtlety it was that he beguiled the 
mother of all living ; 


Sree, vne freb 
That practised falsehood under saintly show, 
Deep malice to conceal, couched with revenge.” 
— Paradise Lost, iv. 121. 

For, as our Lord tells us here, in memorable words, which 
cleave like sword strokes, and yet are aglow with a sup- 
pressed scorn and wrath: “There is no truth in him. 
When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he is 
a liar, and the father of it.”’ The meanness of God’s enemy 
seems to inflame this Son of God, when He thinks of it, 
even more than his malice did; so much so, that these wily 
Jews, who cower before His words, appear to vanish out 
of His sight, and the gigantic form alone remains, of one 
whom, through this long duel of His, ever since in the 
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wilderness He encountered him, Jesus has recognised as 
His true antagonist. Truly, our champion was not igno- 
rant of Satan’s devices. The mean artifice by which he 
imposed on Hive is a specimen of his art, by which you 
may know the rest. On that first.untruth his kingdom 
-stands. By untruth has it to be for ever bolstered up. 
Falsehood is the devil’s element, his tool and his armour, 
his meat and his drink. Knowing the truth as he does, 
believing it, as in a sense he also does, trembling before it, 
as he is compelled to do, he yet hates it, gives it no place 
within him, but fights against it with envenomed false- 
hoods. This is the dreadful feature by which the spiritual 
children of evil are to be known, by which Jesus identified 
the Jews. He came to speak to them God's truth; which, 
when they heard it, perhaps they half suspected to be the 
truth of God, but for that very reason they shut their ears 
to His word, and tried to shut His mouth in death. Yet 
not by open, manly opposition. ‘‘ Which of you convicteth 
Me of sin?’’ demanded the righteous One. They could 
not convict Him of sin. That of itself showed Him to be 
a true man. But what they could not do by open prosecu- 
tion, they were craftily considering how they might effect 
by secret assassination, by illegal charges, by perjured 
evidence, by a popular tumult—by any means, if only the 
mouth of Him were stopped whose words were of God, and 
therefore hateful to men who were children of the devil! 
Whatever might come of it, our Lord had now at length 
fairly broken with the most powerful party in the nation. 
With extraordinary courage He had uttered words in the 
hearing of the people which could neither be forgiven nor 
forgotten. Let us consider whether His words could be 
applicable only to the handful of His enemies who heard 
them, and to no one else. Can we suppose that these 
men possessed a nature radically different from that of 
other men? or, might we not, in their place, with their 
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training, have done the same things? Is there not in 
every human being a natural disposition to dislike the truth 
when it tells against one’s self, and to deny it? Granting 
that there are many degrees in sinfulness, and that it is 
comparatively few who indulge party passion to the extent 
these men did, of plotting to kill a good man, who of us all 
can say that we have always been free from the sin of 
resenting God’s truth, and veiling our dislike of it in false- 
hood? Think then what an appalling shadow these words 
of Christ cast over the spiritual condition of all men, in 
spite of the remains of natural virtue or of that universal 
instinct which approves the good and feels after God! 
There is something which may well make any sober-minded 
person shudder in this solemn utterance of Him who is the 
Truth. The doctrine of human depravity, or of the extent 
to which man’s nature has been brought under a fatal 
influence from beneath, by him who is the finished embodi- 
ment of the bad, is a doctrine always objectionable to the 
mass of mankind; and the Church has had to sustain no 
slight share of obloquy for professing it in her belief. But 
He who speaks in this text is at least no gloomy theorist 
who pushes his dark view of human life to an extreme, 
nor is He one to fling about such strong words at random. 
He is not speaking in anger, nor would He asperse or vilify 
human nature for His personal quarrel with the Jews. It 
is impossible therefore to break the edge of His statements, 
as might have been done with another man’s. Moreover, 
the more closely His statements are looked at, the less 
easy does it become for any of us to evade them. When 
the real badness of our common nature is traced back to a 
diabolic origin or authorship, no matter what may be the 
degree of it, then neither apology nor palliation will avail 
us. To be slightly tainted with hatred or with falsehood is 
to be tainted, and the taint is Satan’s. To be only now and 
then like the liar and murderer is still to bear his mark. 
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So that, when you come to face it, every wilful sin against 
God must be held to indicate some connexion with that 
realm of utter sinfulness and godlessness of which God’s 
personal enemy is the embodiment and the chief. From 
that quarter of the moral spheredoes every human sinner 
-derive his tendency to sin; to it his sins attach him; and 
the more he sins the more surely is he moving thitherward. 

Let this unvarnished revelation, so damaging to the 
credit of human nature, yet roundly asserted by the lips 
of Him who made and who redeems man, be seriously 
pondered by all of us for practical ends. or once the 
Lord Jesus has here broken through that discreet reticence 
about the dark, diabolic background of our experience 
which is customary even in Scripture; for it is not on 
every page even of the Bible that our moral kinship to the 
world of darkness is nakedly exposed. The same apostle 
indeed who reports this conversation of his Master was 
subsequently inspired to expand it at some length. But not 
in Scripture, any more than in the press or in the pulpit, 
is this topic frequently discussed. There is a reverential 
reserve, which for the most part it is seemly to maintain, 
upon an aspect of human character so awful. Yet our 
thoughts of it can never again be quite the same, after our 
Lord and Saviour has even once spoken thus in our hear- 
ing. Consider how it ought to affect us. It has been 
witnessed to us that these ground elements of all sin which 
is not sensuous but spiritual—spite and falsehood—are of 
diabolic birth, and set us at the opposite diameter of moral 
existence from God our Maker. Seeing we are every one 
of us aware that such evil feelings do work in our hearts, 
and that such wicked things have been done with our 
will, ought we not to feel crushed before God in shame 
and sorrow? LHspecially,,ought we not to realize how 
nothing short of a new birth from above will avail for 
creatures whose moral parentage (to begin with) is from 
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beneath? What will education do for us, or self-control, 
or membership in the Church? What but regeneration by 
the Spirit of the holy God will do for those whose evil is 
not skin deep, to be remedied by superficial treatment, 
but (as Christ tells) is a congenital taint in the blood, an 
antigodly nature come of the lineage of the very devil him- 
self? No wonder the same Teacher had to say: “Except 
aman be born over again from above—becoming a child 
of God—he cannot see the kingdom of heaven.” Surely 
too it will be each man’s wisdom to inquire diligently 
wherein or how far such diabolic features. show themselves 
in his own conduct. It may be that in our life, as it 
relates to God and to religion at all events, dislike of 
God’s truth is actually the deepest seated thing in us and 
the motive which determines our general behaviour. Or 
it may appear that at bottom we are really lovers of God 
and of the truth, yet can detect in many a minor detail 
of our conduct something of the evil one: a little spite, a 
little detraction, a touch of envy when others are happier, 
self-conceit which we would rather believe true than have 
proved false, or a clinging to opinions which are agreeable 
and a creed that is easy, disliking to be troubled with truths 
that pain while they correct us. How anxiously do we 
all need (even though we be sons of God through Christ’s 
grace) to trample down and root out with utmost diligence 
these roots of bitterness, purging the soul of evil to its last 
fibre! For while these things are in us, are they not relics 
of that venom of ill which was at the first inbreathed into 
the sweet blood of our nature by the poisoned breath of 
Satan, and which it is Christ’s work to expel that we may 
be wholly a “‘new lump,” all good, the product of that 
wholesome Spirit from on high whose name is holy, whose 
word is truth, whose fruit is love ? 
J. OSWALD Dykgs. 
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THE DRAMA OF CREATION. 


ScENE SIXTH. 
Living Creatures—Man. 


THE orderly march of life and beauty proceeds farther 
when the curtain of darkness rises and shows the lighted 
stage for the sixth scene of the drama. What was created 
first was peopled first, the dry land with its carpet of grass 
and trees and fruit for the support of other life, the sea 
with its hosts of inhabitants, and the firmament of heaven. 
There is a manifest order in this march of life towards 
something yet unknown and unseen, but rising higher in 
the scale of being, and foreshadowed before it appears. 
The prophet who sees and reports this progress passes no 
comment of his own on the marvellous scenes that are 
transacted on the lighted stage. In other cases when the 
curtain is lifted, and a drama of heaven is acted in the sight 
of man, the throne is seen, the audience is described, and 
the speakers are heard speaking. It is not so here. All 
these parts of the drama, though understood to be in view 
of the seer, are overshadowed by the glorious presence of 
the One Worker. In that presence the scenery sinks into 
nothing. It makes no addition to His greatness or to His 
glory ; for the grandeur of the piece is the One Worker and 
His work, the loving Father and His regard for man. 

The movements in the drama proceed; the fulfilment of 
promise or prophecy continues from scene to scene. ‘‘ God 
said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth 
after his kind: and it was so.’’ There is no philosophic or 
priestly speculation regarding the lower creatures; there 
was none in the previous scenes. Everything is so simply 
told, and the words are so common, that it is evident 
the drama was intended to teach the common people in the 
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most attractive and most easily remembered style. Of 
priestly or philosophic influence there is no trace whatever. 
Written for the people by one of themselves, may most 
truly be said of this ancient drama. Systems and beliefs, 
that have worked untold woe in the world, are struck at or 
shoved aside, are ignored or condemned. The passing of a 
sinful human soul into the body of a beast, there to be 
punished and purified, as other ancient creeds taught man- 
kind, finds no place in this drama. The wisdom of ancient 
Egypt held that the soul, “‘ when the body dies, enters into 
the form of an animal, which is born at the moment, 
thence passing on from one animal into another, until it 
has circled through the forms of all the creatures which 
tenant the earth, the water, and the air, after which it 
enters again into a human frame, and is born anew in 


_ three thousand years.” Pythagoras accepted this non- 


sense; even Plato seems to have half believed it too. 
What horrors of darkness have been escaped by the simple 
utterances of this drama! What untold terrors! A father, 
a mother, a brother, a sister, might be prisoned in the 
body of a brute a man had slain, or was preparing to eat. 
Yes, a wife, a son, a daughter! What shudderings of 
humanity at this risk of awful horrors! The chains of 
bondage, thus wrapped round man’s sensitive soul by 
priestly guile, are broken in pieces by the words of this 
sacred drama. Freedom from superstition in the light of 
truth, the peace of God, the golden age of humanity, are 
its grand characteristics. Yet this faith, grotesque as it 
appears to us, is accepted by millions of men to the present 
day. 

Earth and sea and sky have thus been prepared for some 
great event that has still to come on the stage. Harth was 
a palace, a magnificent palace, without a king: its mani- 
fold tribes were subjects without a lord. A palace and 
a court were provided; where was the king? The grand 
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abode was ready to receive a master; the court was set, - 
waiting for its monarch to enter. As becomes the dignity 
of a lord so exalted as this waited-for king, he comes last 
on the stage of life. ‘‘ Let us make man,” is uttered by the 
commanding voice of the Creator. He is the only creature 
singled out from all the tribes-of life as worthy of a special 
name. The others are slumped together in an undis- 
tinguished mass; they are the many, the mere multitude, 
as we speak to-day, or they are ‘‘ the great whales,” what- 
ever the words mean. Man is the one, standing apart, 
royal in his isolation. He stands apart from other earthly 
life; but he is akin with heaven and its inhabitants, even 
while he belongs in one sense to the earth. The voice tells 
us the relationship: ‘‘ Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness; and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.” The gift of dominion was 
thus made to man at his birth. 

There are two things remarkable in this last creative 
act: Man is made in the image of God, and is crowned 
with the right of universal dominion. 'That the two are 
one and the same is evident; but a single gift is sometimes 
better seen, and is often more valued, when looked at from 
two sides. Itisso here. Without the gift of the image of 
God, the kingship, given at the same time, would mean 
a throne shorn of its magnificence. Man, the likeness of 
God, takes the place of his creating Father in intellectual 
and moral relationship to the lower creatures. As the 
Father bends and trains the tribes of life to His will, and 
for His honour, so man, His child and His likeness, is 
gifted with sparks of this intellectual power to subjugate 
and to use them for his welfare. The intellectual power of 
man is kept in check, or enhanced by the moral power. 
Where the intellectual power alone is allowed to sway 
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man’s action, the king becomes a despot and a tyrant, 
stained with deeds of cruelty towards animal life, which 
may fill even his fellow-men with horror. When the moral 
power asserts its supremacy, man becomes a kingly friend, 
whom the lower tribes of life recognise as their loving head, 
whom they follow, whom they obey, often to the delight 
and wonder of onlookers, to whom is not given the happy 
gift of winning their subjects’ affection. ‘‘Be a King,” 
a true King, is plainly set down here as God our Father's 
command to man. 

But the gift of dominion and kingship is distinctly stated 
by the speaker in this drama. As man walks upon the 
scene, surrounded by the glories of the new court over 
which he is set, the seer or prophet tells what he saw, ‘‘ So 
God created man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them.” A 
blessing is added, and the terms of the blessing are peculiar : 
“God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it, and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” How far this gift of dominion extended is not said. 
It is man’s charter to rule earth and every living thing that 
is in it; and, if the terms of the charter stopped at this 
point, or if they were not supplemented by another charter 
at a much later period, we should be in doubt what view to 
take. The supplement to this charter was added after the 
Flood: ‘‘ Kvery moving thing that liveth shall be meat for 
you; even as the green herb have I given you all things.” ! 
In the drama there is a second charter, a charter conveying 
to man and beast alike a right to live, which must be taken 
along with this right of dominion. It is in these terms: 
First, the commanding voice speaks to man: “‘ God said, 


1 For the renewal of the original charter sce Genesis viil. 17,19; for the 
supplement Genesis ix. 3. 
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Behold I have given you every herb bearing seed, which is © 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which 
is the fruit of a tree, yielding seed: to you it shall be for 
meat. The second part is in similar terms, and is given to 
the living things of earth, ‘To every beast of the earth, 
and to every fowl of the air, and to everything that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every 
green herb for meat: and it was so.” 

The scene, presented to the eye of the prophet, is a scene 
of royal life and peacefulness. Death to living creatures 
has not found an entrance into the King’s palace: nature, 
red in tooth and claw, is unknown in this drama; the King 
and his subjects live together in harmony under separate 
charters from their sovereign lord. We are told that, as 
God looked abroad on the kingdom of peace He had called 
into being, ‘‘ He saw everything that He had made, and, 
behold, it was very good.”’ There can be no doubt that 
the drama is a picture of the lost golden age of the world, 
restored again in the Book of the Revelation. 

The concluding words of the sixth scene open up a farther 
development of the purpose of the drama: ‘‘ God saw every- 
thing that He had made, and behold it was very good.” 
Angels and archangels, we are told, stars of the morning, 
shouted their gladness in hymns of praise at the completion 
of this wonderful work. It was like their Lord and like 
themselves, a triumph of light, a magnificent work of peace. 
What the angels sang to celebrate the birth of Jesus Christ 
and the return of the golden age to earth, ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the Highest, peace on earth, goodwill to men,” may have 
been also sung at the beginning of man’s reign on earth. 
It was meant to be a reign of life, of peace, of righteousness. 
Peace resting on order, resulting in beauty, and covering 
earth with a lighted glory, is the main end of creation ac- 
cording to the drama: peace between God and man, peace 
between man and the subject tribes of life. The lighted 
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stage in this drama shows peace and gladness prevalent on 
the new or renovated earth. It reveals the golden age of 
time, whatever preceded and whatever followed. It is the 
bright youth of humanity; it is the dream of later and of 
degenerate days. What the Bible begins with, and shows 
was lost by man, it shows him also striving, but striving 
without success, to regain. The golden age of peace and 
truth was gone from earth: it had fled to heaven. All ages 
bewailed the terrible loss; all poets, heathen as well as 
Hebrew, sang its glories and hoped for its return. Prophets 
spoke of it, described its peaceful ways, and assured man- 
kind that it would come again to bless the world. What 
the drama showed at the beginning of the Bible, another 
drama showed at the end, the golden city and the golden 
age returning from heaven—no death, no night, no tears, 
no sorrow, perfect peace. This is the thread that guides 
our footsteps through the labyrinth of man’s history, and 
this longing for the return of the golden age is the thread 
that connects every book of the Bible with every other from 
Genesis to Revelation. The drama of creation in Genesis 
is a drama of the golden age of earth, what the world then 
was, what prophets, poets, apostles, and heroes hope it will 
become again—perfect peace, gladness without alloy. 


Tor SEVENTH SCENE. 
Peace and Rest. 


When light flooded the stage on the seventh day, there 
was silence on the throne; no commanding voice was heard 
speaking, and the audience was wrapped in the attentive- 
ness of an overpowering awe. Creation was ended; the 
march of a new or renovated world was begun; the day of 
man’s reign had opened on time. The Great King on his 
throne, the courtiers around, and the seer, to whom this 
view of the heavenly court was vouchsafed, are all repre- 
sented as calmly contemplating the wonderful results of the 
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six scenes that were past: to use the words of the drama of: 
the new Creation in the last book of the Bible, ‘‘ There was 
silence in heaven about the space of half an hour.” The 
city described in the Book of Revelation may be imagined 
to reproduce in man’s thoughts this world of the golden 
age—‘ Having the glory of God, and her light was like unto 
a stone most precious, even like a jasper stone, clear as 
crystal; . . . andthe street of the city was pure gold, 
as it were transparent glass . . . and there shall in no 
wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie . . . and there 
shall be no night there; and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light: and 
they shall reign for ever and ever.’? When the drama of 
Genesis was shown to the prophet-seer, it represented a 
time when jasper-stones, and crystal, and pure gold and 
glass had not been called into use by the inventive faculty 
of man, and when defilement and lies and candles were still 
unknown. Words and things, which were most suitable to 
enter into a description of the new golden age in the Book 
of Revelation, would have been wholly out of place, and 
would have carried with them an air of intense unreality, 
had they been employed to decorate the language in the 
drama of Genesis. They are not found in that drama. 
Nothing is found there but the severe simplicity of truth 
in its description, expressed or understood, of the original 
golden age. 

The work, then, is ended; the golden age of peace and 
happiness has begun: “On the seventh day God ended His 
work which He had made; and He rested on the seventh 
day from all His work which He had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it; because that in 
it He had rested from all His work which God had made.” 
There are two things in this last scene of the drama—the 
rest of the Worker, and the blessing on the day. Hyery- 
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thing about the drama is so simply human that we feel we 
are in the presence of man and are speaking of man, while 
we are aware all the while that it is God who is speaking 
and working. The illusion is complete. We are carried 
away by it, and are quite satisfied so to be. But what we 
do feel above all other things is that, as we are, so this 
loving Father was.X He worked to make a world; He 
rested after the world was made. We work to dig or to 
plough, to build or to fashion, and it is an inspiring thought 
that when we rest after such work, we are not giving way 
to idleness or laziness, but are following the example of our 
Maker and our Father. Rest after work was the example 
and the rule set to mankind by God. From the beginning 
God is represented as descending to man’s level for man’s 
welfare. \ 

The second thing said about the last scene of the drama 
is that ‘‘God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.’ 
He pronounced a blessing on the day, and He set it apart 
from all other days as a holy day. To bless the seventh 
day is a singular phrase, of which no example besides 
occurs in the Old Testament.! To bless a man, or a field, 
or a family, are common enough expressions, but not “ to 
bless a day.”’ It is called the seventh day in the drama; it 
is called the Sabbath or Rest-day in after ages.” That this 
blessing of it meant imparting to the day a peculiar dignity 
above other days is unmistakable. What that dignity 
was, and how it was handed down or maintained in the 
world, are nowhere told us. The setting apart of the Rest- 
day is a fact beyond dispute; the usefulness of it to worn 
and wearied men is another acknowledged fact, and the 
fitness of one day in seven over any other proportion of 
man’s time is also generally allowed. Was it chance ora 
poet’s dream or a romancer’s fancy that invented this Rest- 


1 Lev. xxv. 10 is the nearest approach to if. 
2 Tixod. xx. 1): 
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day, that discovered this best proportion of one day in’ 
seven, and that led men to number by weeks of seven rather 
than by weeks of ten or twelve days? Let us say or think 
what we please, it is plain that there is something un- 
earthly about this drama of creation, something that pene- 
trates into every fibre-of man’s being, and finds a response 
in every arrangement of man’s social order. A document, 
not containing so many words as are found in one hundred 
lines of Homer, or in a speech from an Athenian tragedy, 
has taught the world by direct statement, or by a wise 
silence, practical and theoretical truth for man’s guidance 
in life, which the wisest and most civilised nations of 
antiquity failed to grasp, far less to apply. The brevity of 
this incomparable drama, the simplicity of the language, 
the loftiness of the ideas, and their gracious influence on 
man’s welfare and progress might have saved it from the 
sneers to which it has been frequently exposed. What 
poets and prophets said of their compositions may most 
truly be said of this drama—‘‘ Hear ye the word of the 
Lord.” 

The challenge thrown down by this drama is thus a 
challenge to the science of the ancient world, to its de- 
grading conceptions of God and man alike. . No challenge 
is implied to modern science, and none is given. In fact 
modern science is at one with this drama in calmly setting 
aside the follies of astrology, of sun worship, of moon 
worship, and of transmigration of souls. On the picture 
of the creation of living things, seen in general outline and 
briefly portrayed by the prophet spectator, he would be a 
critic hard to please who would say that there is error or 
flaw in its brief descriptions. There is marvellous accuracy 
of outline; there is also marvellous beauty. This minia- 
ture, with its high moral purpose and its lofty teaching of a 
personal God and a loving Father, is at once a supreme 
work of art, and a piece of literature worthy to be called 
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“The Word of the Lord.” In fact, “to examine the 
meaning of the sacred Scripture, and see ‘how far its 
modes and figures of representation are merely vehicles of 
inner truth or are of the essence of the truth itself—to 
understand the human conditions of the writers, and 
appreciate how far these may have influenced their state- 
ments—to give to past theological language its proper 
weight, and not more than its proper weight—to trace the 
history of its terms so as not to confound human thought 
with Divine faith ’—all these processes are essential to the 
theologian—some measure of them is required in every 
educated man who will think rightly on such subjects.” 
JAMES SIME. 


1 Culture and Religion, J. C. Shairp, Principal St. Andrew’s University, p. 90. 
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ARE THERE TWO LUKAN TEXTS OF ACTS? 


TuE most remarkable fact in recent criticism of the Acts of 
the Apostles is the increased importance attached to the 
‘Western Text.” The origin of that Text is discussed 
from various points of view, and with widely varying 
results; but undoubtedly the opinion which recognises the 
high value of that Text is growing in strength. The latest 
work of Prof. Blass in this line of research consists in 
an attempt to determine the Western Text in the form 
in which he believes that Paul wrote it. To this task he 
has applied all the learning and critical skill which have 
earned for him a leading place among the great scholars of 
the nineteenth century ; and he has prefixed to the little 
book a preface in the crisp and epigrammatic style of Latin, 
which he handles so well.! Whereas he formerly rejected 
the name ‘‘ Western” (which Hort preferred) as far too 
narrow a designation for a Text which was so widely 
spread, and one of whose chief representatives is a Syriac 
Version, he now acknowledges that he was mistaken 
(p. vi. f.); and he uses the even narrower title ‘‘ Roman,” 
understanding that this form of Text took its origin in 
Rome, when Luke was the companion of Paul’s imprison- 
ment there, and spread thence in all directions, being 
diffused in Syria through the influence of Tatian. ,Hort’s 
title is thus justified; and we may continue to use it, con- 
firmed by Blass’s support. 

Dr. Blass’s theory—that Luke wrote two accent Texts — 
of Acts, first alonger (the “Roman’’ or Western), and there- 
after a more concise form of the same book—is familiar to 


1 Acta Apostolorum, sive Lucae ad Theophilum liber alter, Secundum for- 
mam quae yidetur Romanam edidit Fridericus Blass, 1896, 
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every one, and finds a growing number of adherents. The 
list of scholars who support it becomes steadily more im- 
posing, alike from their numbers and their high standing in 
the world of scholarship. Yet I cannot but feel that in 
regard to their contention a distinction must be made. 
They have conclusively established, as I think, part of 
their theory; but in part of it they go too far, and will 
have to retract their position, inasmuch as they fail to 
rightly distinguish the bearing of certain facts. They 
sometimes argue quite correctly (as it seems to me) that the 
historical value attaching to the Western form of a certain 
sentence is so high that this form must be due to Luke 
himself; but they proceed incorrectly to infer that there 
must be two original and Lukan forms of the sentence 
in question. I miss in several such cases ‘ the proof, or the 
probability, thatthe Hastern form of the sentence is equally 
original and good. 

I have always, even before Dr. Blass had published any- 
thing on the subject, urged (1) that a high historical value 
belongs to many statements made in the Western Text; 
(2) that in a certain number of cases the Western variants 
either give exactly, or approximate to, the original words 
of Luke. But in most cases there seems to me to be good 
reason for regarding only one form of sentence as Lukan, 
and the other as a corruption. On p. viii. of his preface Dr. 
Blass claims that my arguments in favour of the historical 
truth of ‘‘ Western’ sentences are in reality so many proofs 
of his theory; but in several of these cases it seems to me 
that the Hastern Text is bad, and that the ‘“‘ Western”’ 
Text points the way to the true form, as written by Luke. 
This prefatory explanation is needed to make my position 
in the following pages clear. 


1 Tn a few cases, however, as will appear in the sequel, 1 believe that the | 
case is probably made out, and that two forms of sentence may be with some 
probability assigned to Luke. 
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Through much of what Dr. Blass has written on this’ 
question we recognise the tone of the explorer, so intent on 
his own quest that he sees only the facts which tell in his 
own favour. Jet me give one example of this. 

On p. xi. f. he urges, as a strong confirmation of the 
existence of two original Lukan Texts; that in the speeches 
of Acts far fewer differences occur between the Hastern and 
Western Texts than in the narrative portions, whereas, if 
the Western Text were merely due to corruption, there 
ought to be as many variations from the Hastern Text in 
speeches as in narrative. So far his reasoning is obviously 
correct. The author, if he wrote two forms of his work, 
would be less likely to vary his expression in speeches, 
which he took on authority, than in narrative, where his 
expression was more free. Dr. Blass also points out that 
in the long speech of Peter ii. 14-40 all the variations 
that occur are quite unimportant ; and in a note he quotes 
many other examples (several of which, however, do not 
show such very marked adherence to the rule which he has 
stated). 

But every one must surely see that, if Luke felt himself 
bound to avoid variations in the case of speeches, much 

‘more would he feel himself bound to avoid them where he 
quotes a document verbatim. Now in xv. 28-29 he quotes 
a short document, embodying the Decree of the Apostolic 
Council. The document was of immense importance in 
his estimation, for he describes with unusual minuteness 
the stages of the action that led up to it. The value of 
such a Decree, laying down a universal rule of life intended 
to apply to all Gentile Christians, depends on scrupulous 
jadherence to the exact words. But in this short Decree, 
Luke felt himself—according to Dr. Blass—free to give as 
equally authoritative and equally authentic two forms, vary- 
ing from each other in four places; further, one of these 
variations is in respect of the rules laid down for the 
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guidance of Gentile Christians. We are asked to believe 
that in his first edition Luke gave a fuller form of the 
Decree; and that, when he revised his work, he cut out! 
from v. 24 the words “telling you to be circumcised and to) 
observe the Law,” from v. 26 the words “to every trial,” 
from v. 29 the words “ and not to do unto another whatso- 
ever things you do not wish to be done to yourselves,” and 
from the end of the same verse ‘‘ being borne onwards in/// 
the Holy Spirit.” Credat Iudeus Apelia ! 

It seems clear that both these forms cannot be of genuine 
Lukan origin: if the longer Western form is Lukan, the 
Hastern is mutilated by a later hand; if the Hastern form 
is Lukan, the Western has been interpolated by a later 
editor, who thrust into it scraps, the origin of which is 
readily traceable, while their presence adds little to the 
force and vigour of the Decree. Take, for example, the 
precept interpolated in v. 29. If such a precept had been 
written by the Apostles, why should Luke quote it rightly 
in one draft, and then cut it out? The real question is— 
did the original Decree contain the precept ? Two lines of 
argument are open on this question. 

(1) It might be plausibly argued, in a narrow logical view, 
that the interpolation spoils the Decree. The Apostles 
prescribe for the Gentiles certain rules of purity, which 
are advisable in order to facilitate intercourse between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians,! and which in all prob- 


1 { take this opportunity of correcting the erroneous interpretation of mopvela 
given in my St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 169,171, The obviously ceremonial 
character of the other rules, in contrast with the moral character of the pro- 
hibition of ropvela, has led several scholars to hold that tho word here denotes 
merely marriages within the forbidden degrees, which were allowed by Gentile 
law, but forbidden by Jewish law; and I wrongly adopted that view. It seems 
now clear to me that the Jews in this rule had been striking at a general 
and deep-rooted characteristic of pagan society, which at once cut off the 
pagans from intercourse with the Jews. In the opinion of even the best and 
most enlightened parts of pagan society habitual immorality (opvela) was per- 
missible and natural and right (practically the same view that is advocated 
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ability had long been recognised by the Jews as obligatory 
on all Gentiles who desired to come into relations with a 
synagogue; but the brief rule of moral character which is 
added in the Western Text spoils the simple force of the 
Decree. Then a later editor, who missed the true bearing 
of the Decree, found that here there was a lack of recogni- 
tion of the moral side of life; and he interpolated the 
wide-spread maxim, summing up a man’s duty to his neigh- 
bours, which is old Jewish in its negative form, 0 pucets 
Ensevi woujons,! and is enunciated by Christ in its positive 
form (Matt. vii. 12; Luke vi. 31). This argument is thin, 
and lacks historical feeling. 

(2) The added precept is a younger mixture of the Jewish 
negative form with Christ’s positive form. But it is used in 
Didache i. 2, and therefore probably had an authoritative 
first century origin.* It stands on the level of the new 
Logia, representing a stage of thought later than Christ’s, 
but earlier than the authoritative diffusion of the Gospels. 
Its fusion of Christ’s words with the old Jewish rule is 
peculiarly suitable to the conciliatory attitude of James; 
but its variation from the Gospel form led to its being cut 
out from the Hastern Text ata later time. The Western 
Text seems to me Apostolic and Lukan. 

Again, we observe sometimes that a view of life pervades 
a number of Western variants, different from that which 
characterizes the Hastern Text. As is shown in the follow- 
ing pages, Dr. Blass asks us to believe that in a series of 


by some persons now): it became wrong only when complicated with extra- 
vagance or excess. Hence, before any pagan could be allowed to approach 
the synagogue, he must recognise and practise a stricter rule of life. The 
Apostles adopted this along with the other rules of purity, not implying thereby 
that Gentile Christians were to look on the avoidance of mopvela as a merely 
ceremonial rule, but making it clear to all Jews that the necessary and 
fundamental rules of purity were observed by the Gentile Christians. 

1 Tobit iv. 16, ; 

2 See an interesting and suggestive paper by Mr. K. Lane in the Classica 
Review, April, 1897, p. 147. 
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eases Luke, after referring to Divine action as influencing 
conduct, changed his mind and cut out the reference 
(implying in some cases that a different reason actuated 
his personages). Again, we ask why, if Luke first wrote 
the Western Text, he should afterwards make the follow- 
ing changes, all showing a different tone as regards the 
position of women. In xvii. 4 he changed “the chief 
women ”’ into ‘‘ the wives of the chief men”; in xviii. 26 
he placed Aquila before Priscilla instead of the usual order 
twice followed by Paul ;* in xvii. 12 he changed the text so 
as to place the men of Bercea before the women. The 
Bezan Text even cuts out Damaris from xvii. 34, but here 
it stands alone among the Western witnesses, and its 
evidence in this case cannot be pressed. In xviii. 18 the 
Western Text gives Priscilla before Aquila; but on the 
view that during the second century dislike to the promi- 
nence of women led to some changes in the text, it is quite 
natural that the results should be sporadic and incomplete. 
Even Dr, Blass admits that this kind of change was taking 
place at a later period, for he sets down the Bezan variants 
in xvii. 34, xviii. 26, as examples of such change. 

Let us now attempt to approach these two Texts, the 
Western and the Hastern, without prepossession; and let 
us apply to them the same principles which we apply, when 
(as is frequently the case) we are confronted with two dis- 
tinct texts of some old Christian document. For example, 
we often meet with two or more forms of the Acta of some 
Saint or Martyr; and in many cases it is possible to attain 


1 It is surely not permissible to suppose that Luke adopted the new reading 
yuvaiKay Te Tov mpwrwv ovK dAlyar, meaning ‘‘not a few of the wives of the chief 
men.” 


2 Dr. Blass, in spite of the very large proportion of his Western witnesses 
who attest this variation, rejects it as a corruption, and makes the order the 
same in both Texts; but this seems contrary to his own principles for con- 
stituting the Western Text. 


2 
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absolute certainty that one of the forms is earlier and 
another later. In the documents of that class we can dis- 
tinguish several broad, characteristics that mark off later 
forms from earlier forms. We regularly observe, as time 
goes on, a tendency in all those documents to pass through 
a certain series of changes :— 


I. The sufferings and persecutions, to which the hero is 
exposed, are exaggerated and described in more detail; and 
new sufferings are often inserted. 


II. The miraculous element, especially the direct inter- 
ference of Divine power in the action, is narrated in a fuller 
way, and is introduced in a greater number of places. 


III. There is a marked tendency towards increased 
emphasis and exaggeration in general. 


IV. The theological element is increased by the intro- 
duction of religious formule or ideas, and of references to 
ritual. 

The Western Text, as all are agreed, was in existence 
during the second century. Even those who think it of 
later origin than the Eastern Text cannot allow a long 
period for the growth of changes. We cannot therefore 
on any hypothesis expect to find such serious changes 
made in the Acts as in the Acta of some martyr. But still 
we find in the Western variants examples of all the changes 
characteristic of later Acta as compared with earlier 
editions of thé same Acta. The Bezan Text contains more 
examples for our purpose than does Blass’s reconstituted 
Western Text; and all those which he does not admit into 
the Text are regarded by him as corruptions. I shall give | 
in the following list only examples which he admits as 
Lukan. 


4 
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I. Hxaggeration of Persecutions. 


Hastern Text, 


WESTERN TEXT, 


VIIL 1. Scaypds péyas. 


6. p. Kal Odivis. 


XIII. 50. dtaypov. 


Odi peyadny cal 6, 


/XIV. 2.  ennyetpay. 


emnyayoy Swwypov Kara Toy Stkaioy. 


XIV. 5. as b€ eyévero 6pm ray 
> a \ 2 ’ 
eOvay Te Kal “lovdaiov 
avy Tois dpxovow 


atTéy tBpicat«al Avbo- 


Redo ik eter 
kal madw emnyepav Stwypov ek 
Sevrépov of "Iovdatot, ody ois 
eOverw Kal AvOoBodjncavtes e&é- 

> v > fod , \ 

Badov avrovs ek THs TOAEwS, Kal 


Bodjoa,  cuvviddvres puydvres jdGov. 


karepvuyov. 


XIII. 28, 29 is much exaggerated in this direction. 


II. The Miraculous Element and Divine interposition. 


Hastern TEext. WESTERN TEXT. 


XIX. 6. Addo Te yA@ooais kai 
empognrevoy. 


€. Tey. érépats, Kal emeyivaoKoy ey 
x , 
Eavtois, OTE Kal Epunvevew adTas 


é Ree anna 
éavtois’ tives O€ K. €. 


XIX. 14 is lengthened by specification of various details. 


T. 0. MANES TYEvpaTOS dyloy. 


XY. 32. mpodpyra: dvres. 


KY. 7, 29, XVII. 15, XIX. 1, XX. 3: see next paragraph. 


Often, the Holy Spirit is introduced in the Western)/| 
Text as conveying warnings or advice to Paul, where the, , 
Hastern Text either is silent about such intimation or even 
attributes the resulting action to Paul’s own mind; e.g., 
xv. 7, 29, xix. 1, xx. 3. Of these cases, xx. 3 is specially 
characteristic in the Hastern Text, ‘‘ Paul determined to 
return”; in the Western Text, ‘‘ The Spirit said to him to 
return.” Such change of view implies change of hand. 
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III. Of emphasis and exaggeration the instances are very © 
numerous, as Mr. Page has pointed out in his clever 
review (quoted below), ¢.g.:— 


Eastern Text. “WESTERN TEXT. | 

IX. 4. wecdy emi ri yay. T. €. T. Y. peTa peydAns exotéoews. , 

be | 

IX. 5. 6 be. 6 O€ tpépey re Kal OapBav. ~ | 

IX. 384. eirev adr@ 6 Mérpos. drevioas O€ eis avroy 6 II. e. a. 

é 

TX. 20.  exnpvocev. é€. peTa Tdons Tappyaias. | 

X. 33. mapayevdpevos. | €v Taxet 7. | 
XIV.10. kat #Xaro. x. evdéas mapaxpynpa 7. 

XIV. 20. dvacras etondOev. éomépas poyis a. €, 


XVI. 39. edOdvres mapexddecay. | rapayevdpevor pera pitoy wodh@y ? 


; 
mapekadeoav. } 


XXI. 31. The Western Text inserts dpa ovy pi) rovvrar emavdoracw. 


XIX. 8. erappnoidgero. ev Suydper peyady e. 


IV. The theological element is frequently added in’ the 
Western Text; a typical example is the addition appended 
to xxviii. 31, “‘ that this is the Christ the Son of God, by 
whom all the world shall be judged.”” Other examples are 
found in xxviii. 19, xiv. 25, xiii. 15, 26, 28f., 33, 45, 47; but 
they are so frequent that it is needless to pile up examples. 

This selection of specimens, which might be largely 
increased did I not shrink from loading the pages of the | 
Expositor, is enough to establish a presumption that the 
Western Text is of later type than the Hastern. The 
supporters of Dr. Blass’s theory should turn their attention 
to this line of argument, and not confine themselves to 


1 On the use of drevifew by Luke:see St. Paul the Traveller, p. 38f. 
2 Emphasizes the humiliation of the apology by laying stress on the crowd 
of witnesses; in Eastern Text the apology is privately made. 
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showing that in a considerable number of cases the Western 
Text is valuable. I am in entire agreement with them on 
that point; but it does not establish the existence of two 
Lukan Texts. All that Dr. Blass has proved is that wey | 
have two Texts, neither of which gives us the pure Lukan, 
original ; and we must work back from them to the form 
that came from Luke’s own hand. 

I would even go further to meet Dr. Blass, and admit 
that in a few passages, perhaps, the two varying forms 
may have originated from Luke’s own hand; but I would 
explain this, not as due to the intentional composition of 
two Texts by Luke, but as caused by the fact that the 
work was not brought to its final stage of perfection when 
Luke died.‘ Analogies from Lucretius (whose work was 
likewise never completed) will suggest themselves to every 
classical scholar; and I believe that at least one example 
of a duplicate (and perhaps more) could be quoted from the 
Aineid, which was left incomplete at Virgil’s death. 

On the other hand, Dr. Blass has, I think, triumphantly \ 
demonstrated the impossibility of the view that the Western | 
Text has originated purely from corruption of the Hastern. / 
Against such a theory as that, it is quite logical and sound 
reasoning to found an argument on the value of many 
Western variants. He has made it clear that the Western 
Text goes back to a Lukan original differing in many 
respects from the Eastern Text; and the only point of 
dissension between him’ and myself is that I think the 
Eastern Text goes back to the same lLukan original, 
whereas Dr. Blass holds that both the Texts are Lukan in | 
their present form. 

The Western Text, then, contains, as I think, two classes 
of variants : (1) passages in which it leads us back to the 
true Lukan form, corrupted in the Eastern Text; (2) pas- 


1 Asis argued in St. Paul the Traveller, passim. 
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sages in which it is distinctly late and corrupt, while the 
Hastern Text gives a truer form. The non-Lukan variants 
may have originated either through an accidental process of 
corruption or through intentional alteration at the hand of 
an editor or ‘‘ Reviser.”’ In a number of cases, I think that 
intentional change must be supposed, as when an obscure 
or unusual phrase, or a technical term, is replaced by a 
plainer and simpler expression, ¢.g. cepary THs Maxedovias 
for mpetn THs wepioos Maxedovias in xvi. 12 (where the 
interpreting change is complicated by an error in taking 
epioos as “‘ province,” instead of ‘‘ division of a province”’). 
The period when such explanatory changes found a place 
in the text was beyond any doubt the time when trans- 
lations into Latin, Syriac, etc., began to be made; 7. 
the middle of the second century.’ 

Assuming the existence of a Reviser, we understand at 
once why, when he cut out a notable word in one place, he 
inserted it in some other place, where he thought it suit- 
able. Thus in xiv. 2 he changes émjyepav to émyyayov; 
and in xiv. 5 he inserts éwyyespav by a pure addition; and 
in xvi. 8 he changes wapyrGev to SuAfAOev, but in xvii. 15 he 
inserts 7rapiAOov by a pure addition to the text.” 

The general impression that almost every one will derive 
from reading the Western Text, as reconstituted by Dr. 
Blass, is a feeling of profound thankfulness, in the interest 
of good literature, that Luke wrote another text of Acts, 
and did not content himself with this (supposed) first draft. 
While there are some cases in which the Western Text 
avoids a harsh construction, or a strange or obscure word, 
yet as a work of literature there cannot be any question 
that the Eastern Text is a far finer work. The interest, 


1 St. Paul the Traveller, p. 25. 

2 But I admit that there is a possibility that Luke wrote the added sen- 
tence of xvii. 15: the decision depends on the unknown point whether Thessaly 
was in Macedonia, or in Achaia at the time. See St. Paul the Trav., p. 234. 
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and even the value in many cases, of Dr. Blass’s Western 
Text may be freely admitted; but Luke’s claim to rank as 
a great or a charming writer can be rested with much more 
confidence on the Hastern Text. Many of the Western 
additions are weak and otiose, as Mr. Page has pointed out 
in an able and incisive (but rather one-sided) review. A 
typical example of the sacrifice of effect is found in xii. 25, 
where the Western Text reads, ‘‘ Paul, who is called by the 
additional name Saul.’’ All the force, which is gained in 
the Hastern Text by introducing the transition from the 
Hebrew to the Greek name at a critical and turning point 
in the action (XIII. 9), is lost. The transition is introduced 
at an unimportant point; the author then returns to the 
Hebrew name; and then a second time makes the transi- 
tion. A most marked and impressive literary effect, gained 
in the simplest way in the original and in the Eastern Text, 
is thus ruined in the Western Text; and it seems hardly 
open to doubt that o émixadovpevos IIaddos is a mere gloss 
on the phrase used in XIII. 9 (6 xat IIatdos)* which has 
crept into the text at a wrong place. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


1 The Classical Review, July, 1897, p. 217. 
2 The amount of erroneous commentary that has been written on this phrase 
shows how needful some explanatory gloss was. 


AN OMISSION FROM THE TEXT OF THE 
SINAI PALIMPSEST. 


~My attention has only now been called to the fact that I 
have omitted to repeat an important word in the Sinai 
Palimpsest of the Gospels, as read by me in 1895. I refer 
to the last word in fol. 112, col. b (page 290). Itis specs. 
It is so clearly written in my copy, and was so deeply 
engraved on my memory as the beginning of the beautiful 
passage (John xiy. 1), that there can be no mistake. I 
imagined that I had transferred it to the printed page 
before translating it. ‘‘ And then ”’ (Jesus said, “‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled’’). It occurs also in the Appendix 
to my English translation (page 137). 

Here, perhaps, I may be allowed to correct a few mis- 
prints in my paper in the August number of THs Ix- 
positor, ‘‘ Last Gleanings,” pp. 111-119 :— 


Page 113, ll. 28, 29, for rl read pel, Matt. iv. 18. 
peleliael Aelia. Sie 33°. ese OLY ance 
», 114, 1. 25, for a5 read Jao, Mark viii. 20. 
» 114, 1. 27, for onX read ond Mark yiii. 21. 
5, Ld; 1°33, for wad read pod, Luke vy. 21. 
» 118, 1. 7, for jams read [iano, John xix. 41. 


I can only hope that these are so obvious that most 
Syriac scholars who have seen them may already have 
made the corrections for themselves. 

AcNEs SmitH LEWIs. 
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